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Proceedings of the 
Thirty-First Annual Convention 


Convention Theme: Planning for American Youth 


T HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals is the Department 
of Secondary-School Administration of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. It is the professional organization for all who are in- 
terested and engaged in the administration of secondary education. The Associ- 
ation publishes The Bulletin and Student Life, eight times monthly during the 
school year from October to May inclusively. It conducts research and studies 
in secondary education and has many services for members. Membership is 
three dollars per year, payable to the Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The following is a complete report of this Thirty-first Annual Convention held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey from March 1 to 5, 1947. The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals does not necessarily endorse any individual group or organ- 
ization or opinion, ideas, or judgments expressed in any of the papers encompassed 
in these proceedings. 


First General Session 
TOPIC: EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Saturday, March 1, 1947, 11:00 A.M.: Vernon Room, 
Hotel Haddon Hall 


Chairman: E. W. Montgomery, President, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; Superintendent of High Schools 
and President of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Cuairman: This is an auspicious occasion. This first meeting of a series 
of meetings on secondary education, extending through Wednesday next, opens 
our thirty-first Annual Convention and our first postwar Convention. When 
we last met in national convention in San Francisco in February, 1942, the 
dreaded dark clouds of war had just settled over our country, and the West 
Coast was under heavy tension with imminent fears of invasion by an enemy 
army. 
Five years have passed, and we meet again to think through how educa- 
tion can become a force for world peace and future happiness. Our Convention 
theme is Planning for American Youth. If we can do this sagaciously and ef- 
fectively, then we can look to the future hopefully and assuringly. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has grown in 
numbers and, we hope, in effectiveness during these difficult war years. In 
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1944, after two years of intensive study and planning for the postwar years, it 
released that significant publication, Planning for American Youth. This publi- 
cation is in its third printing. More than 100,000 copies have found their way 
into schools and communities, even into many foreign countries; namely, South 
America, Australia, India, England, Canada, and others. As an educational 
document, it is really a “best seller.” This Convention will stress the necessity 
for implementing plans for American Youth. 

In mere numbers, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
has prospered too. Its membership is at an all-time high, numbering more than 
11,000 members. When we last met here in 1941, we numbered less than 7,000. 
Let us hope that our growth in material numbers may be indicative of our 
growth in effectiveness and in planning for our youth and our schools. 

Today is a significant day. The character of our Convention program en- 
visions the great potentialities of our task in this postwar world. This afternoon, 
we shall present the school of tomorrow, and tonight, we observe an interna- 
tional evening, with a presentation of present plans in secondary education in 
the two great English-speaking countries—Great Britain and our own country. 
You are all cordially invited to attend these meetings. 

This morning, we begin our meeting most significantly by calling on one 
who has had a large share in establishing an international organization for 
world security through the force of education—unesco, the United Nations 
Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Dr. Carr attended, and had 
a leading part in all the meetings which brought this organization into reality. 
He is engaged in many educational activities. Among these are: Secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission and Associate Secretary of the National 
Education Association, writer, lecturer, organizer. He will speak on that most 
timely subject, “The Meaning of unesco for Secondary Schools.” Dr. Carr— 


The Meaning of UNESCO for Secondary Schools 
WILLIAM G. CARR 
Associate Secretary National Education Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


HE first General Conference of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (uNEsco) was held in Paris last Novem- 
ber. It was an event unique in the annals both of education and of statesman- 
ship. Throughout modern history, the social instrument of education, in all its 
scientific, cultural, and other aspects, has often been used to shape and support 
national policies that led, step by inevitable step, down the darkening descent 
from international suspicion to positive ill-will, and from delusions of national 
superiority to the final abyss of war. The United Nations, meeting in San 
Francisco in May, 1945, decided to provide for educational co-operation in their 
Charter. The United Nations represented at London six months later created 
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UNESCO to give effect to the San Francisco decision. In Paris the participating 
nations took the first substantial and definite steps in history to use education 
for mutual understanding and peace. 

The basic ideas back of these events have been developing steadily ever 
since there were nations and organized school systems. The great Czech edu- 
cator, John Amos Comenius, saw the schools of his country and of Europe 
desolated by the Thirty Years War. Harassed and persecuted, a “displaced 
person” if ever there was one, Comenius became at last a citizen of the world. 
Three centuries ago, he proposed that scholars from all lands gather to arrange 
the education needed for mutual understanding and for what he called a “uni- 
versal rededication of minds.” 

After Comenius, followed a long line of other dreamers and planners. All 
of them met indifference and scorn, evasion and delay, skepticism and fear; they 
became acquainted with hope deferred and ardor congealed. The architects 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations declined to provide for education, 
thrusting it aside until those matters were settled which, in their opinion, were 
of really great importance. The League of Nations refused even to establish a 
committee with a name which included the word “education.” Even in 1944, 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were issued to the world without a single ref- 
erence to the great power of organized education. Until very recently, the in- 
ternational recognition accorded education had always been little, late, and 
reluctant. 

Only in the last two or three years have the apparently dead and forgotten 
ideas of the pioneers been revived. From all parts of the world came demands 
for international co-operation in education. In our own country, the National 
Education Association’s War and Peace Fund carried the proposal for an 
“international office of education” to the people through the press, in special 
conferences, over the radio, and by every other medium of developing public 
understanding and support. Toward the end of the catnpaign a public opinion 
poll showed that eighty-four per cent of the American people wanted an inter- 
national agency to help schools in all lands to teach children how to under- 
stand the people of other countries. On the supposedly delicate questiun of 
textbook revision, the same inquiry showed that, by a vote of eight to one, our 
people would be willing to have the textbooks used by our children changed if 
an international agency found that the existing books were unfair, even to ene- 
my countries. Similar activities occurred in many other parts of the world. 

When it was announced that a charter for the United Nations would be 
drafted at San Francisco, representatives of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion conferred with representatives of the Department of State and members 
of the United States delegation to San Francisco. We were told that references 
to educational co-operation in the United Nations Charter were quite impos- 
sible, that it was too controversial a matter, that the San Francisco Conference 
could not possibly deal with it, However, representatives of the teaching profes- 
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sion were included among the consultants to the United States delegation. 
These representatives went to San Francisco determined that the United Na- 
tions Charter, unlike the League Covenant, would include educational co-op- 
eration. 

We told everybody who was willing to listen to us, and quite a few 
who were not very willing, that if they wanted the United Nations Charter 
to succeed they would have to build from the bottom up. We said, “If 
you don’t begin with the children your Charter won’t work very well or 
very long.” We said that so often, and in so many ways, with the support 
of so much advanced preparation and good public relations, and with the 
help of teachers and other citizens throughout the United States, that at 
last the delegates began to listen. On the 22nd day of May in the middle of 
the San Francisco Conference the United States Delegation capitulated. A 
distinguished member of the delegation threw up his hands and said, “I 
surrender.” There are nine explicit references to educational co-operation 
in the Charter of the United Nations. This unprecedented development in 
the field of large scale international relations was, so to speak, enabling 
legislation. It gave the green light for the later activity at London which 
resulted in the Constitution of ungsco. In Paris the members of uNEsco 
assembled for their first General Conference to build in the minds of men 
the outermost defenses of the peace. 

We may justly celebrate these advances, but our joy should be tem- 
pered by recognition of the difficulties that tower ahead. uNneEsco at Paris 
came only to “the end of its beginning.” 

Events move swiftly. Only two years ago, the Executive and Planning 
Committees of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in- 
dorsed the idea of an international office of education as a part of the world 
organization. The San Francisco, London, and Paris Conferences have all 
been held since then. Your Association has played its part in helping to 
bring about the achievements which we can celebrate here. All of you who 
have helped, with money or time, directly or indirectly, individually or col- 
lectively, to create UNEsco are entitled now to a candid report which tem- 
pers enthusiasm with caution. It is my purpose, therefore, to examine with 
you some of the factors which will play a critical. role in determining 
whether ungsco will succeed or fail. 

First, unesco will succeed in proportion as it unwaveringly holds its 


purpose in the center of its target; 
Second, it will succeed in proportion as it receives adequate financial 


support; 


Third, it will succeed in proportion as it becomes universal in scope 


and membership; 
Fourth, it will succeed in proportion as its leadership is competent in 
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education, the sciences, and the various fields of scholarship; and 

Finally, it will succeed in proportion as leaders in educational, cultural, 

and scientific activities give it their enthusiastic support. 
1, HOLDING TO THE CENTRAL PURPOSE 

The first factor, then, that will determine the success of UNEsco is the 
degree to which the Organization keeps its dominant purpose in view and 
refuses to be diverted from it. Now, what is the purpose of uNnEsco? Its 
Constitution contains a clear and definite statement. According to Article 
I, the purpose of the Organization is “to contribute to peace and security.” 
According to this same Article, the method by which the purpose will be 
carried out is international collaboration through education, science, and 
culture; the reason why peace and security are desired is to establish re- 
spect for justice, law, human rights, and fundamental freedoms. The word 
“purpose” is singular; no other purpose is named in any article of the 
Constitution. 

The purpose was deliberately chosen. The statement in Article I that 
the Organization exists “to contribute to peace and security” is not an acci- 
dent. As Deputy Secretary-General of the London Conference, I happened 
to know that it was put into the Charter deliberately and after discussion. 

I say, therefore, that if there is another major war uNEsco will have 
failed and that if there is not another war uNeEsco, together with all of the 
other apparatus for international relations, will have succeeded; my test of 
failure or of success is as simple (and as exacting) as that. I say that the 
program of uNEsco is to be judged now solely in terms of peace or war. 
I do not see how anyone can read the Preamble and the statement of pur- 
pose, or can examine the records of the discussions which led to the calling 
of the London Conference, or the records of the London Conference itself, 
and fail to conclude that the purpose of the Organization is peace and se- 
curity. 
In any system of priorities for uNnEsco, the activities which will con- 
tribute solidly and surely to peace and security should have complete and 
unquestioned precedence. Activities which contribute only slightly or doubt- 
fully to peace and security should have only a slight or experimental em- 
phasis. 
I would permit one reservation, and one only, on this matter. The 
whole purpose of the Organization is peace, but the context shows that 
UNEsco is not intended to promote peace at any price. There could be a 
peace of slavery, a peace where human rights are ignored, the peace of 
death. 

There could be a security in submission to injustice, a security in stag- 
nation, the security of a cage. These are not the peace and security which 
ungsco was established to foster. 
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There are some things even more precious than peace, and one of 
thein is intellectual liberty. uNEsco is committed, partly by many stirring 
passages in its Charter, and even more by its own short but inspiring his- 
tory, to peace with freedom, “one and inseparable.” There is a basic mor- 
ality in the peace and security which uNgEsco must promote and cherish. 


If it can be demonstrated that a desired extension of knowledge is apt 
to make war less likely or to show us how to make peace more probable, 
then international co-operation to discover that knowledge is certainly 
UNEsco’s business. If the demonstration can not be made, then that particu- 
lar job is not UNEsco’s business. 

At least in international affairs, the greatest need of our time is not to 
know more, but to do better. Is more information the answer to the prob- 
lems of mankind? Would we be nearer to solving our major international 
problems if we knew more about archaeology, astronomy; history, economics, 
chemistry, or physiology? In some instances we would be; as a rule, we 
would not. What we need in the educational policy for peace, which uNEsco 
must help to shape, is a period when we shall devote our resources, not 
so much to expanding our knowledge, as to applying it; not so much to 
finding out what to do, as to doing what we already know we ought to 
do; not so much to research, as to action. Do not, if you please, conclude 
that I am asking for a general intermission in the search. for truth. Not 
at all; I am saying only that the balance between getting knowledge and 
using it needs to be redressed. Most of our critical problems today are not 
created by a shortage of skilled social engineering, the application of what 
we already know and of principles already understood to the solution of 
specific problems. The peculiar, primary, and indispensable function of 
wNnEsco is the use of knowledge, and especially of that knowledge which 
relates to the maintenance of peace and security. 

In general, I feel that the educational parts of the uNEsco program as 
developed at Paris meet this criterion rather well. I will mention as illus- 
trations two specific projects that were approved for 1947, 

One project provides fur an international study of methods of teach- 
ing international understanding 1n the elementary and secondary schools 
and in the higher institutions. The inclusion of the elementary and _sec- 
ondary schools I asure you, represents a substantial gain. 

ungsco will also launch soon a major undertaking in the field of text- 
book revision. It will ask each member government to supply copies of its 
most commonly used textbooks in history, civics, geography, and other 
subjects related to international understanding. These textbooks will be 
studied by an international committee of experts,—historians and other 
persons competent to pass upon their accuracy and freedom frem bias. A 
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report will be made to the second General Conference of ungsco on what 
the staff finds, or doesn’t find, in these textbooks. I am using the word 
“textbooks” loosely; the study includes not only textbooks but also other 
teaching materials. 

The staff is directed not only to bring to light good examples of mate- 
rials which promote international understanding but it also has the respon- 
sibility of reporting to the General Conference any instances that it might 
find, which, in its judgment, are inimical to the maintenance of peace and 
security. That last responsibility, of course, will have to be handled with 
great tact. It is a step that ought to be taken only as a last resort. The 
whole weight of the uNEsco program will be on the discovery and develop- 
ment of good teaching, good textbooks, and good teaching materials, rather 
than on the condemnation of bad material. However, it is important to 
know that ungsco has authority, if need arises, to point out to the entire 
world through its General Conference, which is open to the press of the 
world, any instances of what might become, for example, another Nazi 
educational system. 

The approval of such projects as these at Paris was an encouraging 
sign. However, we must keep a vigilant eye upon what actually happens. 
There is a good deal of room for administrative discretion in expediting the 
approved activities. There will be an inevitable tendency, governed, I sup- 
pose, by some malign law to which all social organizations are subject, for 
UNEsco to do all the easy, traditional, safe things,—write yearbooks, pub- 
lish directories, call conferences, compile statistics, and adopt resolutions, 
—rather than to make a frontal attack on the central problem of education 
for international understanding. Yet, in spite of all hazards and difficulties, 
such an attack is necessary if UNEsco is not to fail and betray the exalted 


hopes with which it has been launched. 


2. SECURING FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Second, I suggest that uNesco will succeed in proportion as it receives 
adequate financial support. The Organization must be given resources in 
personnel and money that will give it at least a fighting chance to succeed. 

The minimum budget for unEsco proposed by the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco was one billion dollars a year. This Com- 
mission, representing our country’s leadership in agriculture, business, la- 
bor, education, science, and civic affairs, had agreed to support to the 
limit the United States share of such a budget. Yet the budget actually ap- 
proved at Paris was less than seven million dollars. Our part in it will not 
be enough to pay for fifteen minutes of the Second World War. 

Of course every human institution from the humblest family to the 
great United Nations itself could use more money than it has, or is likely 
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to receive, Educational institutions are particularly apt to suffer from fi- 
nancial malnutrition. We must have some kind of definite scale of contri- 
butions. Would it be reasonable to ask that every nation contribute to 
UNEsco a sum equal to one half the amount it spends for military and naval 
training? If a man spends for fire insurance only one half as much as he spends 
for matches, would he not feel that he is protected at a very cheap rate? Is it 
not passing strange that to fight and win a war men will deny themselves the 
basic necessities of life, watch their children go hungry, spend the painfuily ac- 
cumulated treasures of the past, bankrupt the present, and mortgage the future, 
and yet be unwilling to part with a few paltry luxuries to strike a blow at the 
roots of war itself? 

Soon the United States share of unesco’s little budget will be considered 
by the Congress. I hope there will not be any petty quibbling about it. Will 
you find out how your Congressmen stand on the matter? Let us make this 
year’s appropriation gladly and work now. for a larger one as the needs of 
UNEsco’s expanding program will require. 


3. EXPANDING UNESCO MEMBERSHIP 


My third proposal is that unEsco will succeed in proportion as it becomes 
universal in its scope and membership. In certain limited but crucial aspects, 
the conduct of modern organized education has become a matter of universal 
concern, as universal in its effects and implications as a munitions factory or a 
tariff schedule. For while you and I were teaching our children to cherish the 
ways of peace, the people of some other countries were teaching their children 
exactly the opposite. Unesco will not succeed brilliantly if any of the major 
nations of the world remain outside of the scope of its program. 

Having said this much, I hasten to add that I do not fully share the more 
pessimistic views that are sometimes expressed regarding the absence of the 
Soviet Union from the councils of unesco. If I were sure that the absence rep- 
resented an irrevocable expression of lack of interest, or even of opposition, 
I should be gloomy indeed. But if the Soviets do not join uNEsco now, they 
may do so later, in one year, or two years, or three years. 

Our own country did not join the League of Nations. That fact did not 
mean that the United States was disinterested in peace. So, too, we should not 
conclude that the Soviet absence from uNnesco necessarily means a lack of in- 
terest in its purposes. 

It seems to me that unEsco should not ask whether this or that proposed 
policy or program will please or displease the Soviet Union. It should make of 
itself an influence for peace and security which the weakest nations will have 
no cause to fear, and the strongest nations be unable to ignore. 

Fortunately, we have good reason to expect full participation in Unesco. 
By Articles 55 and 56 of the United Nations Charter, every member of the 
United Nations is bound by its solemn agreements under international law to 
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promote (not just to provide, but to promote) international educational and 
cultural co-operation. All members of the United Nations are pledged to do 
this both by separate and by joint action. Those of us who took part in the 
San Francisco Conference will always recall vividly that these words did not 
creep into the text of the United Nations Charter while no one was looking, 
nor were they accepted carelessly without consideration of their meaning. The 
wording of the Charter on this point was deliberately chosen and, as on all 
other points, it is binding. 


4. SECURING COMPETENT LEADERSHIP 


Fourth, I think uneEsco will succeed in proportion as its leadership is held 
by those who are most competent to do the work which confronts the organ- 
ization. When one speaks of leadership in uNesco, as in any other agency, one 
necessarily speaks in terms of people. For that reason any discussion of the 
subject carries with it the danger that a statement which is directed to a ques- 
tion of principle may be misunderstood as an expression of personal bias. 
Nevertheless, since the matter is crucial and since it has already been dis- 
cussed ih the press and in educational circles, I propose to deal with it as briefly 
and as objectively as possible. 


The leadership in UNEsco comes primarily from two main sources. First, 
the nations which are members of the organization send delegates to the an- 
nual conference. These delegates determine the basic policies of the organiza- 
tion from year to year. In our country the delegates are officially named by the 
President; in practice, of course, the recommendations of the State Department 
are determining factors. The other source of leadership is in the employed 
secretariat or staff. The principal members of this staff are selected by the an- 
nual conference. 


At the 1946 conference in Paris, of the ten top United States delegates, 
five were university presidents, five were from outside the field of educational 
service, and none was connected with the public elementary and secondary 
schools. When one considers the entire program of uNEsco, even though we 
recognize that it reaches into a wide variety of educational, scientific, and 
cultural fields, it seems reasonable to suggest that future delegations should in- 
clude an ample representation of those who are familiar with and directly 
concerned with the education of the masses of the people in the elementary and 
secondary schools. The universities and other agencies of science and scholar- 
ship have their place too. That place is an honored one but it should not be 
an exclusive one. 

What I have said about the representation of public education in the dele- 
gations should be applied with equal force to the process of filling the major 
posts in the secretariat. In the staff, perhaps even more than in the delegations, 
technical competence and professional insights are absolutely essential. Over 
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the years, the “know-how” of leaders in public education must be increasingly 
utilized in the higher positions of the unesco staff. 


5. SECURING EDUCATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


The most powerful motor in the world spins around and accomplishes 
nothing unless it is connected to the machine that does the work. uNEsco will 
not succeed if it is just a center of whirling activity only vaguely related to the 
classrooms, libraries, and laboratories where occurs the real work of building 
the defences of peace in the minds of men. 


Now at this point we must shift our emphasis a little. My topic, you may 
remember, is “The Meaning of ungsco for Secondary Schools.” I have spoken 
thus far mainly about what ungsco is and what ungsco ought to do. From now 
on I am going to talk chiefly about you, about what the secondary schools 
ought to do. 

I have not emphasized the profound significance of UNEsco, and the role 
which the teachers of the United States played in causing it to be created, 
in order to lull you into any feelings of complacency. Quite the contrary, as 
you will see in a moment. Through the various organizations of the teaching 
profession, and through none of them more consistently and constructively 
than through the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the 
educators of the United States have asked that our profession be given the mas- 
sive opportunity of helping to maintain the peace of the world. This was not 
a responsibility thrust upon us while we tried to evade it. This burden we 
ourselves specifically requested. Our request has been granted; UNEsco exists 
and is in operation. Now we must make good. 


Now most of you are responsible for the administration of secondary 
schools, or of systems of secondary schools, in this country; you are, I hope, 
wondering what concretely you can do. I am going to try to tell you a few 
things that you can do. My suggestions will have to be rather general in 
spots, and certainly preliminary, for UNEsco is a very young institution and 
the exact methods of co-operation yet remain to be worked out. I know, too, 
that some of the suggestions that I shall make will not be practical for some 
of your schools. You will have to be the judge of that question. I do believe 
that most of the things I am going to suggest can be accomplished in every 
secondary school in the United States within the next few years, provided we 
all care deeply and seriously enough about them. If we feel that it is at least 
as important to play our proper role in the UNEsco program as it is to have 
an active football team, install a loud speaker system in the auditorium, or 
have a high percentage of our graduates distinguish themselves in the College 
Entrance Board Examination, the job can be done. If you think and act as 
though the peace of the world depended in some significant measure upon 
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your efforts and I assure you that it does, I have no fear as to the outcome, 
whether or not you adopt any of my specific suggestions. 

An especially urgent part of the program of uNesco as it affects educa- 
tion is an international effort to raise a hundred million dollars by voluntary 
subscriptions to help in the rehabilitation and restoration of schools in the 
war devastated countries of our allies. Much will be said about this program 
at this Convention. Most of you will undoubtedly have an opportunity to hear 
Mr. Drzewieski who has come here especially to present that part of the 
UNESCO program. Here in the United States the various educational organiza- 
ticns have formed a Committee on International Educational Reconstruction 
to answer your questions as to how to proceed. 

Raising funds is always a troublesome business, but if we can once under- 
stand the terrible straits in which the children and our colleagues in many 
parts of the world are attempting to conduct their education, I have no douk+ 
that the American people will be more than generous. Perhaps your faculty, 
Parent-Teacher Association, or student body will give a benefit and turn 
the funds over to Unesco for this purpose. Perhaps your senior class which 
is going to give the school a new drinking fountain on the third floor would 
prefer to use the money to provide pencils and paper for the devastated schools 
of Greece or some other country. Perhaps, a large proportion of the students 
in your school are descended from the people of some of the countries which 
need help so badly. Perhaps you can co-operate with your various service 
clubs and civic organizations in a community-wide effort. You will know 
how the job can best be done. 

We, in this country, who have not had a single book or library burned by 
incendiaries, or a single school child killed in the collapse of a bombed building, 
will be grateful enough to our allies, and particularly to the children upon 
whom all their hopes for the future rest, so that the United States will far 
over-subscribe its proportion of the total amount to be raised. Let me make 
it clear that Congress is not going to be asked to appropriate money for this 
particular part of the program. This is to be a gift of the American people, 
and I hope that our profession will play a responsible and generous part in 
the total effort. 

These schools need money. They also can use books and supplies. They 
want friendly contacts with the outside world from which they were separated 
for years by the war. Would your faculty like to correspond with a school 
in Poland or some other country? Could you send that school some of your 
more recent textbooks, pictures of the activities in your schools, sample copies 
of your school newspaper, and other materials which will serve to establish 
a friendly professional contact? Is your school co-operating with the secondary- 
school section of the American Junior Red Cross to send educational gift 
boxes abroad? There are dozens of ways in which you can help. I hope that 
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I have said enough to arouse your interest to the point where you will choose 
the way which is most appropriate for your local community and go to 
work on it. 

A second item on the uNngsco education program where you can help is 
the study of education for international understanding. Would you like to 
have to make a report to UNEsco tomorrow on what your school is doing in 
this area? Perhaps if you had to make a report you might decide to do more 
than you are now doing in this area. What, for instance, are you doing in 
your school to teach about the United Nations? Is your local teacher’s asso- 
ciation using the NEA international relations study kit? Are you reporting 
your new curriculum material to the Committee on International Relations? 
What new materials on world history have you introduced into your curricu- 
lum in view of the events of the past five years? What has been your ex- 
perience with these materials? Is your staff equipping itself through individual 

. and group study to give guidance to young people as responsible citizens of 
the United States and the United Nations? How much time and effort is 
spent in your school in helping young people to acquire an understanding of 
the current international problems of today in their political, economic, 
and other aspects? 

Do your school and city libraries have up-to-date material on interna- 
tional questions in general, and on uNnesco and the United Nations in particu- 
lar? During a Conference at Lake Success three weeks ago I was told that 
the Weekly Bulletin of the United Nations, the only official current source 
of information about that great institution, has less than 4,000 subscribers. in 
the United States. Yet it is well printed, simply written, well illustrated, and 
intelligently edited. Does your library receive any foreign newspapers or 
magazines in the languages that are taught in your school? Do you make 
effective use of international relations clubs? Does your school own and dis- 
play the United Nations posters? 

Remember that in the United Nations Charter and in the Charter for 
unesco, which are now part of the highest laws of the United States, your 
government has agreed to promote international co-operation in education. 
Your national government has no authority to require you to do anything in 
this field. Your responsibility is all the greater because of your proud tradition 
of local and state independence in matters affecting education. 

A third thing that ungsco needs, and that you can help to supply, is a 
wider dissemination of information about the organization. I have sometimes 
made a fervent speech about how the teachers of America struggled to create 
unEsco, only to have some citizen tell me that the teachers in his town do 
not know a thing about it. Now every secondary-school principal can do 
something about that. You could ask the speaker at your commencement 
exercises to say something about uNnesco. You could suggest that your school 
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newspaper have a special uNEsco edition. You could have a section on inter- 
national understanding and unEsco in your student annual. To promote UNEsco 
would be a fitting tribute to the boys from your school who fought in World 
War II. You can celebrate unEsco month in November, 1947. You can have 
your printing classes set up the Preamble of unesco in the form of a poster. 
If you have a large school or school system you can appoint some member 
of your faculty.to serve as your uNesco relations officer, responsible for an 
occasional bulletin to keeping the entire personnel informed. I could go on 
like this for a long time, but you are practical administrators and you get 
the idea. The objective is to see to it that the teachers, the students, and the 
general public know about uneEsco, 

If you have a ungsco relations officer in your high school you will try, 
of course, to give that person some time to carry on this work. The United 
States National Commission for unEsco will hold a series of regional confer- 
ences in the next few months. Your ungsco relations officer should know 
about these conferences and should be encouraged to attend the nearest one. 
Other problems which might come under the scope of activities of your UNESCO 
relations officer would be the relationship with students from other countries, 
and with any exchange teacher from another country that you might have 
in your school. Not long ago a certain country asked us to exchange two or 
three hundred teachers with them. We ‘found school after school and state 
after state where local regulations or state laws prohibited the necessary ar- 
rangements for exchanging teachers with another country. Other states have 
written their laws so that the exchange of teachers is made easy. Your UNESCO 
relations officers might look into your own state school code in that connection. 
Even if time permitted I do not think it would be wise or useful for me to 
continue to outline specific activities for you. Perhaps the ones I have given 
are enough to start your own minds running. I am sure that you can think 
of other and better points than I have suggested. 

There will be a strong temptation for all of us, individually and in groups, 
to heave a sigh of relief now and forget all about the peace. There will be a 
tendency to say, “Well, we have nine references to education in the United 
Nations Charter, we have unesco, it has a good program, let’s relax and take 
it easy.” I want to say with all the earnestness I can command that the quick- 
est way to cancel the results that education gained in San Francsco, in London, 
and Paris is to adopt this complacent attitude. 

If a newspaper’ reporter were to ask the well-known man-in-the-street 
what has been the most important event of the last five years, I suppose that 
the most common reply would be the discovery of practical methods for 
releasing atomic energy. That would be a very reasonable conclusion. How- 
ever, there is another event which, although its press notices have been re- 
latively few, short and inconspicuous, may well prove to be of equal im- 
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portance. I am thinking of the fact that for the first time in history the peoples 
of the world through their governments have committed their educational 
efforts to the cause of peace. If there is any answer to the grim threat of 
atomic warfare this is it. And the answer is just as daring and unprecedented 
in the field of social organization as nuclear fission is in the field of applied 
science. 

If each of us does his part with intelligence, vigor, and goodwill, it 
may well happen that May 22, 1945, the date on which the United Nations 
agreed to co-operate in education, will rank in importance with that day in 
July, 1945, when the first atomic bomb was experimentally detonated in New 
Mexico. As the bomb contained the power to dissolve a five-hundred-foot 
steel tower and light up the surrounding bleak hills with a brilliance exceeding 
that of a dozen suns so too in uNnEsco there is coiled a power which may 
smash the barriers between peoples and nations and cast a warm and friendly 


light down the pathway ahead. 





Introducing Paul E. Smith— 

CuatrMan: To close our morning session, we are fortunate in having the 
Chairman of the United States Committee on the Interchange of Teachers de- 
scribe one way of effecting international understanding and co-operation in our 
schools. Dr. Paul E. Smith of the Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions of the United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., who will 
speak on “Developing Understanding Through Interchange of Teachers”— 


Development of Understanding Through 


Interchange of Teachers 
PAUL E. SMITH 
Division of International Educational Relations, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

N a way school teachers have a touch of the nomad in them. How many 

times do we look over faculties and colleagues to discover a Nebraskan 
teaching in Pennsylvania or a Virginian in Ohio or an Oregonian in Mary- 
land. In recent years for school people there has been a peculiar magic in 
the phrase “exchange of teachers.” I have come today not to dispel any of 
the magic or awe associated with the term, but, if I can, to throw some 
light on it by discussing with you some of the factors which obtain in 
teacher exchanges, some of the problems which arise, and some of the 


outcomes. 
Not because an historical treatment of the exchange of teachers is 


unimportant or without interest to us, but because there is not time to 
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cover all aspects of the field, I prefer to take up the present programs in- 
volving teachers so that we might scrutinize these programs. Not all of 
these programs are exchanges in the accurate meaning of the term. In 
fact there can be few strict interchanges because of language barriers, fi- 
rances, and opening and closing dates of the school year. 


THE VISITING TEACHER OF ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Among the activities which are not exchanges is the Visiting Teacher 
of English program. As one way to implement the Good Neighbor Policy, 
cur government invites each year a group of teachers of English for a 
three-month period from certain of the other American republics. The coun- 
tries are chosen on the basis of the funds available, the activity of our Cul- 
tural Institutes in the several countries, and the availability of teachers ot 
English in those countries. By coincidence the program for 1947 begins 
today with the arrival of 23 teachers from Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Uru- 
guay. 
The method of making the selection of these candidates is left to the 
discretion of our various missions and embassies. It has been suggested, 
however, that these candidates be recommended to the Embassy by existent 
Scholarship Selection Committees, preferably from a panel submitted by the 
authorities of the Cultural Institutes, especially where candidates may be 
available among graduates of special seminars for English teachers con- 
ducted by the Institutes. Final selection and approval of successful candi- 
dates are made by the United States Office of Education. 


The Selection Committees have been requested to give careful consider- 
ation to certain qualifications which include: that the teachers be full-time 
experienced teachers of English; that they be representative of the best 
citizenship of their country; that they plan to return to their teaching po- 
sitions; that they be 21-40 years of age; that they have not traveled in the 
United States before; and that they have a pleasing personality and appear- 
ance. 
Once the teacher has been chosen he is awarded a grant for his tui- 
tion, maintenance, and travel. The program for this group of teachers is 
divided into two major parts. During the first six weeks the teachers are 
given an intensive course in the teaching of English as a second language 
at one of our universities. The course not only serves the visitors but also 
has been a nucleus for the orientation course and the study of English for 
the other foreign students who attend our universities. Following the period 
ot study, the teachers are assigned separately to different school systems 
and colleges in various parts of the United States which have indicated an 
interest in Latin American studies and a desire to receive a visiting teacher 
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from one of our neighboring republics. In the schools, the visiting teachers 
assist our teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, or French. They also visit classes 
in English, history, geography, social studies, music, and other fields in 
which they may be interested, for the purpose of observing our teaching 
procedures and methods, 

This program has been in operation for four years and teachers have 
come from all the countries of Latin America. They brought with them 
their costumes, flags, coins, stamps, and their customs. They have been as- 
signed to schools from California to Massachusetts, from New York to 
‘lorida, in large cities and in small communities. Everywhere they have 
made contributions to understanding. One of the host teachers wrote me 
recently saying, “We should like to make the visit of a Latin American 
teacher an annual event in our school.” A report on another teacher indi- 
cated that the teacher “fitted into the scheme of things here beautifully. 
He did an excellent job of teaching and was warmly received in the school 
and community.” 

These teachers themselves are tremendously grateful for the experi- 
ence. One day as we ate lunch just before the group was to leave for their 
homes, I was talking with one of the men who said, “If I save ten per 
cent of my salary for the next seventy years I will be able to return. I hope 
I can come again before that.” Another teacher from Ecuador wrote in his 
report, “Arrived at Brownsville on July 6, This was the first day I spent 
on American soil; it was a cheerful day, just like its peoples’ heart.” In 
another place in this young man’s report was this observation. “The tour- 
ist expects on arriving in New York to see only skyscrapers and men de- 
voted to business everywhere, but it is not the truth. You do not see only 
skyscrapers and business buildings, but big temples of sciences, such as 
libraries, high schools, colleges, and universities full of men and women 
of all ages and of all social classes who, are trying to learn more and more 
to be efficient and valuable for home and for society.” 

One of the most conscientious anl thoughtful of the visiting teachers 
cf English reported after his visit to our schools, “My report is very short 
but it is true. You asked me if anything was unsatisfactory for me. My 
answer is nothing. If I had the power I would take one of these wonder- 
ful vocational schools of your country and carry it on my shoulders to 
Paraguay.” 

These people, these teachers get to know us through our classes and 
school communities. They bring with them the land South of the Border 
and they make real and lasting contributions as good neighbors. 

THE TRAINEE PROGRAM 

Another governmental activity which is designed to aid teachers from 

the other American republics is the trainee program. Invitations are ex- 
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tended to some of the Latin American countries to send to the United 
States teachers in special fields of education for a six-months’ period of prac- 
tice and observation. The teachers come in fields, such as nursery-kinder- 
garten trade and industry, vocational guidance, agriculture, home economics. 


These teachers are highly selected and are awarded a grant to care for 
their maintenance and travel. Upon their arrival in the United States, they 
are given an orientation program in the United States Office of Education 
during which they become familiar with the broad pattern of education 
here as well as with the conduct of their special field. Then they are as- 
signed to school systems where they may practice and observe the work 
in which they are interested. 

One of the men came to us in vocational guidance and upon his return 
home became the director of vocational guidance in his country. One wo- 
man came to see what we did in home economics especially in the ele- 
mentary school, because in her country many of the children go no far- 
ther than the elementary school. 

These teachers not only receive from us but make great returns. They 
participate in Spanish classes, International Relations Clubs, and Travel 
clubs. They lecture to the various civic organizations and community 
groups. 

For United States teachers of Spanish there is each summer a Spanish 
Language Seminar held in Mexico City. Because the group must be limited, 
one hundred teachers from the United States are chosen for this special 
Seminar and are given a Maintenance grant to help defray their expenses. 
The Seminar is a co-operative enterprise of the Ministry of Education in 
Mexico, the National University of Mexico, the United States Department 
of State, and the United States Office of Education. 

The formal courses for the teachers are designed to assist our teachers 
in developing their fluency in Spanish and in becoming acquainted with 
Mexico firsthand. As a part of the Seminar, available for our teachers, if 
they wish, is a Mexican informant. Since all classes have been arranged for 
the afternoons, the teacher may spend as much time as he wishes with a 
Mexican who in exchange for English will assist the American with Span- 
ish. Together they can visit the shops, the parks, the museums, or other 
places of interest, exchanging language instruction as they go. 

The reports of the Seminar have been most encouraging. The teachers 
return with excellent accounts of their experiences and of their increased 
fluency in the language they are teaching. 

These programs, the visiting teachers of English, the trainees, and the 
Spanish Language Seminar, are in no way teacher exchange projects. There 
are many reasons that an exchange of teachers with Latin America has not 
been worked out yet. One is that the Latin America school year does not 
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coincide with ours. Many of their schools do not begin in September as 
ours do. Another is that the salary scales are not similar. 


THE TEACHER EXCHANGE PROGRAM WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


There is, however, an interchange of teachers between Great Britain 
and the United States because the school year and the salary scale for teach- 
ers is more nearly similar. During the present school year we have been 
able to exchange seventy-four teachers from this country with seventy-four 
from the United Kingdom. 

In November, 1945, the United States Department of State was re- 
quested by Great Britain to assist in inaugurating an interchange of teach- 
ers. The proposal was made that teachers from all types of schools in both 
countries should exchange posts for a year. In Great Britain a committee 
Was set up to announce the program and work out details. At a later date 
a similar committee was assembled in the United States and the first pro- 
gram for the interchange of teachers was launched since the late war. 

The committees in both Great Britain and the United States although 
composed at different times and under different conditions are remark- 
ably similar. They have representatives from the many educational asso- 
ciation in both ocuntries, and each committee has among its membership 
a representative from the governmental office which deals with education. 


The essential point of this interchange is at once its simplicity of op- 
eration and the co-operation of teachers and administrators in both coun- 
tries. Each exchange teacher was granted a leave of absence with pay from 
his own school system and the individual teacher was responsible for his 
own travel expenses. 

Because opening and closing dates of the school term in both coun- 
tries roughly coincide and because school systems in Great Britain and the 
United States are somewhat similar, the interchange so far as the schools 
are concerned causes no undue difficulty educationally. For the most part the 
exchanges have been in identical fields and at approximately the same grade 
levels. During the first years when the interchange was just beginning, 
the American Committee thought it advisable to announce the program 
in cities of from 20,000 to 200,000. This year cities from 10,000 to 20,000 
have been included. 

How has the program worked out? How are the British teachers get- 
ting along? How do the Americans fit in? What are some of the outcomes? 
Partial answers to some of these questions I think may now be given. Per- 
mit me to use specific illustrations rather than to say somewhat generally 
that the interchange is a success. Let me tell you about David. He is a 
little youngster who happened to be in one of the American teacher's classes 
in England. David was a shy, backward lad who wasn’t getting: along at 
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ail. One day the American teacher, as American teachers do, started to dig 
into David’s background and extraclass behavior and well-being. She dis- 
covered that he was deaf. The ailment was reported to the authorities and 
to the parents and an operation was performed. David is bright and cheer- 
ful. He learns readily. His parents have told the American teacher that 
she was responsible for their son’s welfare and that they were grateful to 
America and to her for her care and thoughtfulness. 


In Treorchy, Wales, an American teacher is bringing color and zest 
to that little community made famous in Cronin’s How Green Is My Val- 
ley. She lives in a Welsh widow’s cottage and is a part of the community. 
When I saw her and spent a day with her meeting her headmaster and 
colleagues, I was told, “We accept her as a regular.” 


Our teachers are also serving as authorities on American life, culture, 
and character. Many of the teachers are veritable outposts of their local 
Chambers of Commerce having gathered posters, maps, photographs, and 
other material which they distribute freely. One teacher recently sent me 
a list of essential materials for all American teachers. You would be inter- 
ested in the necessities: 


A good American history 

A pamphlet on national, state, and county governments 

A state school law 

A salary schedule of city teachers 

Samples of intelligence tests 

Graphs showing the achievement of students 

Facts on illiteracy 

Stories of famous Americans 

Photographs of school, children, teachers, People are curious to know what 
we look like at home. 

An official weather chart 


One of our teachers is a French instructress in a girls’ grammar school. 
Her class comes to her after their geography lesson so that frequently she 
gets quizzed. One example occurred on the day the geography teacher in- 
dicated that the Mississippi “meandered.” When they reached the class in 
French, one of the girls asked somewhat quizzically, “Does the Mississippi 
really meander?” 

Ten of our teachers are in Scotland, and on the first evening I was 
there one of them said, “Let’s go over to the MacDougals.” When I asked 
who the MacDougalls were, I was told that their house was the focal point 
for all of the American teachers in Scotland. Apparently this Scots’ family 
simply opened their home to our people who go there to sing, to talk, to 
read, to meet, or to make themselves at home. 
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The year is bringing great dividends to our teachers. They are travel- 
ing extensively. I met one teacher who in an off-hand way said that she 
had just spent a week end in Amsterdam. At Christmas groups of our peo- 
ple were in Switzerland, France, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and Ireland. 
In April they will attend a special session at Stratford during the Shake- 
speare Festival. They are having fruitful experiences. 

One of the most important of those experiences is the educational one. 
This is in no sense a junket. They are teaching and, for the most part, are 
doing a superb job. They are also participating in the first year of a great 
educational advance. In 1944, England passed a new Education Act which 
calls for re-examination of education in Great Britain and an implemen- 
tation of educational opportunities so that the needs of the children will 
be met more adequately and on a wider scale than in the past. Our people 
are being asked multitudinous questions about the comprehensive high 
school, about courses of study, and about school administration. At the 
end of November one American teacher had spoken twenty-eight times 
about education in her community. 

The Americans are not only watching this program of education in 
England evolve, they are participating in its evolution, and in many com- 
munities they are making lasting contributions. Tonight my colleague, 
Miss Edith A. Ford, Chairman of the British Committee, will speak to 
you on the Education Act and I am pleased to herald her address as one 
of significance educationally. 

It is a most inspiriting and stimulating program. It is an ambassadorial 
assignment of great moment, and happily I can report to you that we are 
proud of our teachers who represent us. 

Just as the British have been most hospitable to us, our people have 
opened their arms to the visitors from Great Britain. The British teachers 
have done a magnificent job. One superintendent wrote only a few days ago 
that the British teacher had done a good job of fostering “exceedingly good 
relations between the two countries.” Another asked me to “convey to the 
English people something of our appreciation of Mr. Vickers. He and his 
wife have made and are making a lasting impression on this community.” 
There are many more letters and comments like those. You who have the 
visitor in your schools know of their contributions. I, therefore, need pause 
only briefly on this point. 

May I conclude by saying that in addition to all the educational ad- 
vantages which accrue in the exchange programs, there are the imponder- 
ables and the intangibles, which come to each individual. We hope, I am 
sure, that more countries will want to exchange teachers and more teach- 
ers will seek opportunities abroad. The experience will bring peoples to- 


gether. 
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Introducing Dr. Olav Paus-Grunt— 

CuairMan: Too Jate for listing on our printed program, we have arranged 
to have the Chief of the Educational Services Section of the United Nations, 
“ake Success, New York, describe to ycu, in the limited time allotted to him, 
the materials and information for schools and colleges that are available about 
the United Nations. 

Dr. Paus-Grunt gave a brief discussion of the materials and services avail- 
able through the Educational Services Section of the United Nations. 





FACULTY RESPONSIBILITY FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES.—The following state- 
ments were contained in a report to the teachers of Belvidere High School, Bel- 
videre, New Jersey, by its principal, William S. Sterner. This bulletin is issued 
in order to clear up apparent misunderstandings on the part played by staff mem- 
bers at various affairs such as class dances, student sponored concerts, class plays, 
interscholastic games, dinners, etc. 

A. All staff members are cordially invited to attend all such school affairs. 
Even if complimentary tickets are not issued, staff members should be admitted 
free of charge to all events. In the case of dances, each teacher may bring a 
partner. 

B. The chief faculty adviser of the student organization sponsoring the af- 
fair should be in direct charge of all arrangements; such as, contracting for 
orchestra, band, or musical device; hiring and paying policemen—at least one 
should be secured for an indoor affair, three for a football game; obtaining the 
assistance of other staff members as needed after Mr. Sterner’s approval; dele- 
gating duties among the other class advisers as is deemed necessary if assign- 
ments are approved by Mr. Sterner; being responsible for the proper care of 
school property at rehearsals, practices, decorating sessions as well as at the 
affair itelf; returning all school property to its accustomed place before the 
next school day begins (all decorations should be removed at the earliest time 
possible) ; disciplining all persons attending the event; handling refreshments; 
checking at frequent intervals on conduct in the lavatories (smoking is pro- 
hibited in any part of the building) ; enforcing the rule that no person should 
leave the dance and then return; making certain that pupils do not wander about 
the building; making payment by check for all professional services and all 
other expenses wherever this is possible; reporting accurately and completely 
all necessary details to Mrs. Dicker; democratically working out with student 
leaders an efficient organization of pupil committees to assist in as many of 
the above jobs as possible; taking care of any other details not specifically men- 
tioned. 

C. It is suggested that if any of the other advisers can not be present, they 
should see that a substitute is here in their place. One teacher should not have 
the full responsibility for all details concerning an affair. 


D. General plans should be approved in advance by the high-school princi- 
pal. 
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The High Schools of the Future 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


HAT will the high schools of the future be like? How different will 
they be from our present schools? 

In trying to be a prophet, I am not unmindful of the hazards involved. 
First, I cannot claim—as in the case of a well-known radio predictor of things 
to come—a batting average of 82 per cent. Second, our high schools of the 
future will adapt themselves to the needs of the times, and those needs cannot 
be forecast with complete precision. We know for a certainty only one thing 
about them: they will be unprecedented. 

Education is the only means society will have for making its manifold 
adaptations. Education has always been essentially a means of social adapta- 


















tion. 





We have never thought of our schools as buildings sequestered in certain 
blocks of our town—in a sort of extra-territorial status. Rather we have con- 
sidered them to be the very center of community life, responsive to social needs 
and to social change; reflecting the broad characteristics of their social setting. 


As one seeks to appraise the broad social setting of our schools today he 
must note the persistence on the world’s horizon of the age-old fundamental 
conflict of freedom versus tyranny, of democracy versus dictatorship. At home, 
against our own horizon, he notes how our national structure is settling pon- 
derously into the ways of a peacetime, not without many vibrations; he sees 
the appearance of some fissures, and the grinding of part on part. He notes the 
symptoms of social and economic dislocations in strikes, in divorce courts, in 
juvenile delinquency, in the increasing incidence of mental illness—to men- 
tion only a few. The high schools, too, registering these social dislocations like 
a seismograph, are shaken on their foundations. 

I have not mentioned the single most imperative fact of the present hour 
in our history—the fact of atomic energy. With spectacular suddenness it has 
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presented us with the choice between world peace or world suicide. Not one of 
us knows whether this age will bring splendid material or spiritual benefits to 
all mankind; or whether there will be a third world war more totally destruc- 
tive than we can now imagine. 

And again, what of the schools? What shall they do to prepare boys and 
girls for life in the atomic age? Crippled as they are by the teacher shortage, 
handicapped as they are by obsolete and inadequate plants, equipment and 
textbooks, the schools must nevertheless respond to the demands of this new 
era that is dawning. Under the impact of unprecedented pressures—from the 
inside and from the outside—our schools must carry on as best they can to- 
day, confident that tomorrow education will come to occupy the very center 
and front of the world’s stage. 

Tomorrow? What course will the high school of the future follow? Bar- 
ring the unpredictable, we may be certain that the high school of tomorrow 
will have its roots in the high school of today. I grant you that some of those 
roots are weak or puny. But others are hardy and tough. They have vitality. 
With care, they will grow straight into the future. Let us look at some of 
these more promising roots—seek to envision the sturdy trees they well may 
nourish. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ROOT 

First, there is the international root. There is the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Throughout the world UNESCO 
is proclaiming the power of education as an international force for peace. No 
other international instrument offers greater potentialities for peace. 

The international aspects of learning, scarcely rooted today, will have 
great influence in shaping the world of tomorrow. In a world of interdependent 
nations and races and peoples, the provision of knowledge that leads to 
sympathetic social understanding will be an absolute necessity. 

It is a platitude to say that prejudice against peoples is a sign of ignorance. 
Somehow, we do not like what we don’t know anything about. We are too 
willing to believe, therefore, in spite of the lack of evidence. We do not size 
things up. We don’t try hard enough to understand other people’s points of 
view. Prejudices are among the few growing things in the world that thrive 
in the dark. They cannot stand up to the light. 

Now, we can hardly count on the high school of the future to transform 
human nature—even though we might devoutly wish for a few minor alter- 
ations here and there. But the high schools of the future can and will, I pre- 
dict, go so far as to modify human nature. The degree to which they do modify 
it will depend on the effort they put into teaching intelligent devotion to the 
American way, a real understanding of other people’s points of view, patience 
in compromise, and social concern for all mankind. 

Do I promise too much? Mark Twain was very serious when he said, 
“Don’t give up your illusions. When they’re gone you may still exist, but you 
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have ceased to live.” Am I indulging an illusion? I do not think so. In all 
earnestness I predict that the high school of tomorrow will provide fertile soil 
for growing the sturdy roots of world awareness. 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION ROOT 


Let us look at the second root—that of our school population. Tomorrow 
our high schools are going to achieve the ideal of education for all. At the 
rate we are going, it is safe to say that the number of normal youth of high- 
school age who will eventually be studying in high school will closely ap- 
proach 100 per cent. This will not happen in five years. It may possibly happen 
in twenty. The trend toward total enrollment is most encouragingly steady. 

There are two excellent reasons for this. And notice incidentally, how 
they stem from the social soil of the times. The first reason is the tendency of 
our economic output per man-hour to increase by reason of newer and better 
sources of power. Therefore, it will be advisable for young people to remain 
in school for a much longer period, It will not be economically advisable for 
them to try to compete on the labor market. Such a trend, interrupted by the 
war, is showing itself again. 

The second reason for nearly 100 per cent persistence of young people in 
school will be the greater attractiveness of the offerings of the high school of 
tomorrow. Let me put it this way: youth of the future will have no productive 
place to go, unless to high school; and, in addition, they will find that high 


school is the best possible place that they can go. 


THE CURRICULAR ROOT 

Why will this be so? Chiefly because of the improvements bound to come 
in the high-school curriculum. What improvements will be made? Let us 
examine this third—or curricular—root. 

I will take time for only one broad generalization. Tomorrow’s high 
school will not be negligent with the majority of our youth who are destined 
neither for college nor for the skilled trades. And here, in using the term 
“tomorrow,” I am talking about the immediate future. Within a very few 
years our high schools will be geared to give service in both vocational and 
general education. As to the vocational phase, I predict (1) that it will deal 
with a much broader range of practical arts than it does today; (2) that it will 
give greater emphasis to mastering technical disciplines of the various occu- 
petional fields and less to the development of the manipulative and other 
skills; and (3) that it will have substantially more cultural content and value 
generally than it has today. 

As for general education, I prophesy that it will give more attention to the 
utilitarian aspects of all learning. General education will ask insistently, “What 
knowledge is of most worth? What attitudes are most essential? What skills 


are most valuable?” 
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Thus will the gap between general and vocational education be narrowed, 
if not eliminated, in the high school of the future. And, I would point out 
that the union between vocational and general education will come because 
the needs of the times will require it. 

In making that generalization about the curriculum of the fature I am 
aware that much has been left unsaid: I have said nothing about the increasing 
interest of the high school in health and physical education, or the provision 
of basic health services such as medical and dental examinations; or abou‘ 
camps and camping as an integral feature of the secondary-school program; 
or about the necessity for the regular, intensive study and discussion in classes 
of the materials in current periodicals designed especially for school use and 
preferably owned and taken home by the pupils. Nor have I mentioned the use 
of the community as a laboratory and a project for civic training and partici- 
pation. All of these auxiliary roots are taking such hold in the present that 
one may reasonably expect them to thrive in the future. 


THE SCHOOL SERVICE ROOT 


But let me turn now to the fourth root—that of school service, or im- 
plementation. How are we to provide the means of putting forward all the 
educational objectives I have sketched? What of the high-school building? 
What of plant equipment? What about counseling and guidance services, 
school psychologists and psychiatrists, and all the other ancillary services needed 


to reinforce the service of the modern high school? What about textbooks and 
teaching methods, visual aids, and radio? Finally, what about the status of 
teachers? 

All of these and many other matters, dear to the heart of the school ad- 
ministrator, are important. But they are important only as means to the edu- 
cational ends all of us seek. Generally, there is far less agreement concerning 
these means than there is about the broad ends toward which secondary edu- 
cation is directed. Nevertheless, I shall hazard a few comments on the means 
as I imagine them in the high school of the future. 


The Physical Plant 

First, the physical plant. I believe that it will look like some of our better 
high-school buildings of today—but with a number of distinct improvements. 
There will be shops, laboratories, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, and libraries. But 
the classrooms in our future building will not be chopped up into so many 
standard-sized cubicles, each seating thirty to forty students. Instead, there 
will be several large classrooms similar to the present lecture rooms of our 
colleges and universities, and accommodating 100 or 200 or even more stu- 
dents. Such classrooms will be equipped with radio and sound equipment, 
with projection devices for educational films, filmstrips, and pictures. And, 
like the smaller classrooms, they will be provided with quantities of textbooks, 
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supplementary library books, workbooks, and other instructional aids for the 
use of students. 

Right here I would like to add my fervent hope that ail these future text- 
books and workbooks will be written—all of them, without exception—for boys 
and girls to learn from, not primarily for teachers to teach from. In other 
words the school will come to be recognized as a place for learning, not 
merely for teaching. 


Kinds of Teachers 

To go on with the teachers of the future. There will be, I predict, at least 
two or three different kinds of teachers, with different functions. First of all, 
there will be the skilled and experienced teachers—let us call them “master” 
teachers—who will be in charge of the larger classrooms, comfortable, well- 
ventilated, acoustically treated, and thoroughly equipped with the scientific 
aids I have mentioned. Before I predict classes of one or two hundred students 
again, let me assure you that I do so with all caution. I know exactly what 
heartbreaking burdens teachers are carrying at this moment with classes of 
forty-five and fifty. Could they hear me prophesy that the size of their classes 
may be still further enlarged they might say that I’m as impractical as the 
nian who dreams of eating caviar and truffles when there’s not even bread in 
the house. 

But no, most emphatically. I am neither advocating nor predicting 
crowded classes. What I am predicting for the future will, I believe, make 
for better conditions for teaching and for better results. And I think that 
teachers would cheer the prospect of being master teachers in these larger 
classrooms under the following conditions. 


The forte of master teachers would be the dramatic and superbly skill- 
ful presentation of materials. Scientific aids could bring any part of the world 
right into the classroom—to illustrate lectures, to stimulate discussions, to 
instruct vividly in those many instances in the learning experience when 
hundreds of words of explaining cannot make the impression of one per- 
ceptual demonstration. We have only to think what films could mean to 
the teachers of botany, geography, history, physics, sociology; of what re- 
cordings and similar equipment could do to aid the teacher of languages. It 
is enough to make the imagination of any teacher glow in anticipation. 

With the right scientific equipment, the army and the navy taught varied 
fields of subject matter to large groups of men simultaneously. With adequate 
financial resources to draw upon, the army and the navy had the opportunity 
to apply techniques in teaching that had been known to school specialists for 
many years. Under those conditions, they achieved results that point the 
way to a degree of efficiency in teaching that has not been approached in 
most schools. The master teacher of the future may be expected to achieve 
comparable efficiency. 
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The second type of teacher will be the junior teacher, a full-time in- 
experienced teacher straight from college. Third, there will be the apprentice 
teacher—similar in status to the practice teacher in the junior or senior year 
of college today. Only certainly the apprentice-teacher system, to be success- 
ful, must provide adequate numbers of qualified trainees working much of 
their time in intimate relationship with master teachers. 

The duties of the junior teachers and the apprentices will be to assist 
the master teachers. Such duties might include taking small groups of stu- 
dents into the smaller classrooms, libraries, shops, and laboratories for in- 
dividual or small group attention. Or the duties might consist of conducting 
experiments, giving quizzes, or holding conferences for make-up work; of 
accompanying small groups into the community for surveys and excursions, 
or for supervised work experience. 

In other words, the high school of the future will offer the superior 
advantages of individual and small group help where such help is essential. 
At the same time the school will also utilize large-group instruction in sub- 
jects where large-scale instruction is equally or more efficient. 


‘ 


Schools in Rural Areas 

With some alterations of the physical plant, urban high schools with 
enrollments of 2000 or 3000 students may already be able to arrange a pro- 
gram of the sort I have described. Now, immediately, some of you ask about 
the high schools in those sparse rural areas where the development of a large 
building is impractical—even with improvements in school transportation 
and consolidation of districts. What about the rural high schools of the future? 

The question is pertinent. I readily admit that the problem of providing 
equal educational opportunity for rural youth requires close figuring. In 
spite of real obstacles, however, I am confident that, by better planning on a 
state-wide basis, we can do much more for rural youth in the future than 
we have done in the past. Some indications as to how I think this can be 
done I gave at greater length than I can do here today in a recent magazine 
article. It may be that some of you saw this article in the February, 1947, 
issue of the Woman’s Home Companion. 

But let me add at this point that a better program for rural high-school 
youth in the future can be pushed forward by such means as the following: 
(1) a sound and comprehensive system of rural-school consolidation; (2) im- 
proved transportation; (3) subsistence scholarships; and (4) the use of some 
high-school facilities in nearby urban areas, or in regional high schools or 
institutes. 

The Guidance Program 

I mentioned a moment ago that tomorrow’s high schools will be far 

more attractive generally. I also mentioned one thing that will make them 
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more attractive and give them greater holding power—far more individual 
attention than we are able to give today. The high school of the future will 
provide plenty of opportunity for counseling and guidance. 


Although guidance is a part of every teacher’s responsibility, the teacher 
cannot be at his best without a constant in-service program in which the staff 
services of experts are available. A staff of trained counselors in every high 
school in the nation should be the rule. High schools of the future should have 
such experts to supplement and reinforce the work of teachers, and to give 
every single youth the specialized and individualized educational nourish- 
ment he needs, the particular understanding he needs. In short, the high 
school of the future should have a place where a boy or girl can lay his 
heart right on the table if he wants to before a wholesouled counselor of great 
ability and deep understanding, one who is not responsible for any disciplin- 
ary action, one who is fully aware of the duties, problems, and dreams of 
his group of pupils. 

The future guidance program will make liberal use of tests and other 
instruments of evaluation of various kinds. Measurements will be made’ of 
academic aptitude, of the ability to interpret data, of verbal facility, of ability 
to handle ideational symbols. There will be instruments to help in the evalua- 
tion of mental health and personality adjustment. There will be school psy- 
chologists and pyschiatrists to deal with the more difficult and prolonged 
problems of personality adjustment. 


Finally the guidance program of the future will be the spacious avenue 
that goes between the school and the home, the teacher and the parent. Such 
an avenue will be built to invite and maintain two-way traffic. 


Clerical Assistance for Teachers 


There is one additional indispensable auxiliary service which, I -predict, 
will be added to the high school of the future. That is the provision of really 
adequate clerical assistance to teachers. They should be free to give their 
talents and energies to their pupils. They should be free to grow in personal 
culture and professional competence. Teachers should not have to wear them- 
selves out scoring tests and working mimeographing machines. 


No matter what the school plant of the future will look like, no matter 
how many scientific aids it will eventually have, the quality of education 
will depend primarily on our teachers. There are encouraging signs that 
this truth is coming to be generally understood. And so with confidence and 
in the face of the bleak educational climate of this moment, let me predic: 
one more thing about our teachers of the future. The time is coming when 
our society will stamp a professional man or woman with its final approval 
before that man or woman is allowed to teach youth. 
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Adequate Salaries for Teachers 

When that time comes, teachers will be paid very much better salaries 
than they are now paid. They will, of course, be employed on a twelve month 
basis, with adequate provisions for vacation periods. Some of our master 
teachers may even be quite as well paid as are the more successful athletic 
coaches or the principals of larger high schools today. Increased remunera- 
tion will result in part from the greater public esteem in which the profession 
of teaching will come to be held as its standards are raised. Now I have 
outlined the directions—as I interpret them—that I believe our high schools 
are moving toward. What would such high schools cost? I have predicted 
that there will be a central pupil-personnel service staffed by specialists in 
guidance and counseling, in psychology and pyschiatry, in medicine and 
dentistry. I have predicted that a central clerical organization will lift prac- 
tically all clerical burdens from the teachers. And I have predicted that the 
annual salaries of master teachers will be approximately $6000 in terms of 
the present purchasing power of the dollar. All of these costs—and let us not 
forget the scientific aids and complete supplies of books and other instruction- 
al materials—will be much greater than the investment we make in school 
services today—perhaps two or three times as great. 

Added costs, however, tell only one side of the story. They will be offset 
in part by such a program of reorganization of plans for teaching as I have 
also predicted will come about. By utilizing the techniques of teaching large 
numbers of students simultaneously, we could, to put it bluntly, get more 
and better work done for less money. And that work would, I believe, be 
far more efficiently done than it is done at the present time. The total number 
of master teachers required to staff a high school of 1000 students would be 
substantially reduced from the total number of teachers required to reach 
such a body of students today. Junior teachers and apprentices may advance 
from a respectable minimum salary through various gradations to the top 
positions. But I repeat that these top positions would be filled by career teach- 
ers of proved capabilities and genuine talent. 

We must also figure our costs in terms of the investment made in our 
young people. The costs of education cannot, in the final analysis, be figured 
in any other way. They always have a high intellectual and emotional con- 
tent. It is like figuring the price we are willing to pay for democracy. | 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, with respect to the present-day roots—those having in- 

ternational aspects; those having to do with enrollment and curriculum; and, 

finally, those which will implement all our objectives—I would like to em- 

phasize that their rate of growth will depend in large part on all of us. What 

can we do to give them proper care? How can we help bring them to 
fruition? 
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Perhaps I can answer that question in part by going outside the field 
of education for a brief illustration. As you know, the great sciences of medi- 
cine and psychiatry are in process of becoming integrated. My doctor friends 
tell me that psychosomatic medicine is the medicine of the future. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that until very recently the force of circumstances dis- 
couraged medicine and psychiatry from getting together. They wanted the 
same thing for their patients—total health. But, generally, they worked in- 
dependent of each other. 

Then, swiftly, the needs of the times changed. The alarming incidence 
of psychoneurosis during World War II among our men of the armed forces 
was the crisis that finally brought medicine and psychiatry together. All 
mankind will benefit from the interpretations these two sciences are now 
making to each other. 

The analogy I would draw is, simply, this: 

Citizens and teachers want the same thing. They want children to 
have the best possible education. They want a sound America. Will the 
present crisis in our schools bring citizens and teachers closer together to 
work in the great common cause of building toward this school of the future? 
Is the total effort integrated? 

Let us ask ourselves whether we are doing everything possible to in- 
terpret our school program and our school needs to parents, to all of America. 
We are not working in an abstract mental laboratory; we are working with 
boys and girls who are destined to grow up in a ruthlessly realistic world. We 
have the duty of making certain that every single one of our home communi- 
ties understands this. The needs of the times demand it. 


Camping and Outdoor Education 
L. B. SHARP 


Executive Director National Camp and Life Camps, Inc. ; 
Lecturer, New York University, New York City 


HE modern school administrator is confronted with a long list of 

perplexing problems as he carries out his day-to-day program, and 
especially as he considers any major changes for the future. He must so 
manage the day’s routine that it will not interfere with clear thinking and 
the gaining of a new perspective. The modern school administrator is 
running the school of today for better or for worse, at the same time that 
he makes ready the school of tomorrow, with its news and improved build- 
ings, new curriculum, and newly devised and adapted teaching techniques. 


Some of the more pressing administrative problems in the year 1947 
are very obvious: the question of teachers’ salaries and the struggle to in- 
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crease them commensurate with the work they do; the concern over the 
attitude of some teachers who may go embarrassingly far in pressing their 
case; good teachers resigning for better pay, and the difficulty of getting 
adequately trained replacements; the constant friction with the general pub- 
lic over the feeling that education is costing too much, and the problem of 
how to combat the strong pressures to keep the costs down; the pressing 
need of new school buildings, pressing not only because many of our build- 
ings are obsolete for any purpose but because the new trends in education 
create a demand for quite different types of structures. Certainly the high 
schools of tomorrow will not be the same as they are today. With approxi- 
mately seven and one-half billion dollars estimated for new school construc- 
tion in the United States, buildings are indeed a pressing problem. 


Aiso demanding immediate attention are curriculum revision to fit 
the needs of youth and the community, better textbook materials, new 
teaching aids, application of the lessons learned in the military education 
program, and scores of other important matters. 

No doubt at this point you may be saying, “Now, here comes another 
matter to consider—Camping and Outdoor Education.” Many of us readily 
agree without much discussion that the outdoor education and camping 
program is a pressing need and that it shsould be established as part of 
the school. But some will take the view that such a program will have to 
wait until some of these other pressing problems are solved; until we get 
some new buildings and equipment and raise the teachers’ salaries. After 
that we can take up the matter of outdoor education and the school camp. 
However, quite a number of conservative and orthodox administrators be- 
lieve that the time is now, and that this matter cannot wait. A number of 
secondary schools already operate camps. Many more are planning to do so. 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


In any event, let us go back a bit to see what is behind the proposal 
that camping and outdoor education should become an integral part of the 
school program. It is not necessary here to trace in detail the history of 
public education in our country. The first recognition of the need of school- 
ing came when it was determined that every child ought to know how to 
read, write, and figure because at some time everyone would have a need 
for these skills. The schools set out to supply this need. Thus a cornerstone 
of our democracy was established, because democracy cannot survive with- 
out a literate public. In line with this reasoning, school attendance was 
made compulsory. Before long, economic and social progress created de- 
mands for new subjects. The curriculum expanded. Teaching methods im- 
proved and new teaching devices were added. But all of this took place 
inside the school and within the traditions of indoor learning. 
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When educational psychologists discussed how learning takes place, a 
very simple phrase became current: “Learn by doing.” It was not new to- 
the early pioneers of our own country and it is not new to the practical- 
minded person of today. You can hear it in the shops, on the farm, and 
in every home. If you want to learn a thing—it is best you do it. The evi- 
dence is clear and unmistakable that we learn best through direct experi- 
ence, 
Of course there may be some room for debate in the areas where one 
deals only with ideas and concepts but by and large the thesis is sound. 
In the first place through direct experience one learns faster. Certainly 
there is startling evidence of this in the teaching program of our military 
forces. In this war which demanded a high degree of knowledge and 
skill in a wide range of subject matter there was a premium put on fast 
learning. There was close integration between experience and study. We 
have much to learn still from methods recently used in military education. 

In the second place learning that comes through direct experience is 
retained longer. This is so evident that each of you, I dare say, has found 
tliat the best way to learn to be a school administrator is by being a school 
administrator. And tests made of high-school students show that the things 
which made the deepest impressions and were remembered longest were 
the events they experienced directly. 

In the third place, there is a deeper appreciation and understanding 
of things which we get through direct experience. Herein is raised the 
whole question of the academic versus the practical. Even for those out- 
comes which are purely academic, cultural, or philosophic, it is not too 
much to say that one probably does not. really learn anything until it has 
been associated with experience. 

We sing patriotically, “I love thy rocks and rills, thy woods and tem- 
pled hills.” I dare say there is little understanding on the part of most 
singers of what these words really mean. How can one really know a rill 
unless he has seen one, strolled beside it and explored it, heard the water 
babble over the rocks, seen and felt the green moss, observed the fish, and 
discovered some of the winter and summer secrets that a rill holds; per- 
haps even sketched it or written a poem about it? 

You cannot get the feeling of a templed hill until you have at firsthand 
discovered a lot about its formation by climbing it, tramping over it, see- 
ing the distant vista from its top, or lying down full length upon it and 
falling asleep somewhere on its slope. After such experiences, the hills in 
the song would have real meaning. One’s own country would then come 
nearer to being “My Country ’Tis ‘of Thee.” There is even a good chance 
that the quality of the singing would be improved. 

It is quite a pastime in these days for people to say that it is the cur- 
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riculum that is wrong, and that complete revision is necessary. But in gen- 
eral, and for the moment, let us accept our curriculum as being good, not 
even stopping now to argue the point that much could be eliminated. Some 
say that the greatest need is for better methods of teaching. Here, no doubt, 
there is great room for improvement. But we must remember that it is 
not easy to teach about things when the things are not present and have 
to be conjured up by the teacher’s waving a magic pointer or pronounc- 
ing a magic word. Still further, we are aware that in some areas the speed 
of learning can be stepped up greatly. Instruction can be improved and 
made less expensive by the use of visual aids and other devices on which 
costly experimentation was carried out under government auspices during 
the war. But if the future is to be anything like the past, all of these 
inch-by-inch reforms taken together will not make the truly salutary im- 
provement in the schools that an aroused world is expecting and even de- 
manding at the present moment. You know it and I know it. 


WHERE CAN LEARNING BEST PROGRESS? 

Instead, all of our subject matter should be divided, in any area, at 
any level, on the basis of where it can best be learned. That which ought 
and can best be learned inside the classroom should be learned there; and 
that which can best be learned through direct experience outside the class- 
room, dealing directly with native materials and life situations, should 
there be learned. Here is the simple thesis embodying the fundamental 
principle of camping and outdoor education. It is by no means contended 
that all learning should be conducted out of doors. Obviously, some research 
and laboratory work and activities that depend chiefly upon reading, upon 
writing, or even upon discussion should continue inside the classroom. If 
the principle of this division be sound and acceptable, why do we not ap- 
ply it at once? 

The application of this principle would mean that a large amount of 
learning and teaching hereafter would be done in the outdoors and in 
camps. It would also have important bearing upon the type and even the 
size of new school buildings. 

To apply this simple thesis is first of all an administrative problem, 
as it affects the curriculum, and as it affects teaching and the preparation 
of teachers, Curriculum revision studies based upon this outdoor education 
thesis should be launched during the present school year; and we cannot 
commence soon enough, really, to revitalize the teacher education program 
and to introduce into it both the phicnepny and the techniques of open- 
air teaching. 

Education in the out-of-doors covers a vast space. The area hesiee im- 
mediately outside the school building and continues in an ever widening 
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circle as far as it is practical for students and teachers to travel. It is quite 
amazing that, when you stop to think of it, the school child as he leaves 
home for school on foot, by street car, or by school bus, passes by and 
through many of the things that he goes into the classroom to study about, 
and which can be brought into the classroom, in many cases, only in the 
form of quite dry exposition written in a book. But firsthand experience, 
would certainly be more realistic, interesting, and effective. And firsthand 
experience with such readily available material is easily within the reach of 
any school system, even with the present equipment. 


Camping education implies that the school camp should be an integral 
part of the total school plan. A camp is coming to be one of the essential 
facilities of the modern school, along with the library, gymnasium, labora- 
tories, shops, and auditorium. In the states of New York and Michigan, 
the passage of permissive laws has established a precedent for including the 
camp as a part of the school plant and program. These laws make it legal- 
ly possible for boards of education to own and operate school camps. Other 
states are considering similar legislation. In still other states, legal authority 
is already established in other school laws. The school camping program 
has been projected in some of the proposed bills for Federal aid to public 
education. 

The question of where learning can best take place is a basic matter 
to consider as we revise the curriculum, design new buildings, and prepare 
teachers. It is likely to be a burning question in your own community be- 
fore many months have passed, Before going ahead with changes and with 
large expenditures, you ought to study the effect which the incorporation 
of camping and outdoor education would have upon your curriculum, up- 
or. the size and location of the various units of your school plant, and indeed, 
upon your operating budget. The “classroom” is ready and waiting, fully 
equipped—though out of doors. Mostly, of course, you ought to study the 
possible effect of such a program upon the boys and girls of your community— 
upon American youth. See if you aren’t trying by hard and awkward means 
to produce results that can be had easily and naturally a little way off from 
the school building. 

The idea that camping education should be a part of the modern school 
has been recommended by various educational groups and study commis- 
sions, including the American Youth Commission, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and the Commission on Teacher Education. Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Education presented a challenge to 
the schools of the country in his article published in the magazine “This Week” 
of the New York Herald Tribune—April 4, 1946. He suggested that one 
fourth of the money to be spent on new school construction might well be 
used in establishing and operating a school camp as part of the curriculum. 
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Not long ago a group of California school youths, entirely on their 
own and outside of school time, made paleontological discoveries of such 
significance that they were accepted by scientific experts. These discoveries 
were made by the use of the pick and shovel and much hard work. Un- 
fortunately there was not a teacher present-since it was not done in school 
time and of course could not be done in a classroom. Why should not these 
things be done as part of the regular program? The thrill of adventure and 
discovery is needed in our schools. The open spaces hold many secrets wait- 
ing for discoverers. There is a sense of maturity and of reality in such enter- 
prises. Growth occurs rapidly during such an expedition, and the qualities of 
self-reliance and self-confidence blossom overnight. We have only to make 
a beginning, and we put ourselves in the way of realizing those broad educa- 
tional benefits that can be seen with the naked eye. 


THE SCHOOL OPERATED CAMP 


The school-operated camp will have its program carefully integrated 
with all departments and subjects, but will be set up on the basis of small 
functional groups that live together and solve their own problems of food, 
shelter, and self-occupation. 

Small group and camp community association gives youth the chance 
t» solve their own problems of living, free from most of the controls im- 
posed by city life. The camp is a youth community where all members have 
freedom and-opportunities to start from scratch. Their tasks of providing for 
their own comfort, welfare, and happiness—and their opportunities to discover 
many important matters first hand—are vital and realistic to them. They may 
have studied about the aphids in their biology classes, but until they have seen 
how the ants make use of these tiny domesticated creatures, they will have no 
grasp of the intricacy of nature. And the discovery of live frogs in their natural 
habitat will quite likely give a deeper insight than the dissecting of a pickled 
one in the laboratory. The camp gives opportunity for the exercise of individ- 
ual resourcefulness that is not possible in any indoor learning program. 

Through their farming and gardening experiences—growing some of 
the food they will want to eat—the campers will come to realize man’s 
ultimate dependence upon the soil, and will discover in a personal way some 
of the meanings of erosion and of contour farming and their relationship 
to our national welfare. 

Through their explorations, their overnight camping and day camping 
expeditions; their study of the hills, mountains, and streams, they will have 
a chance to ponder the power of the last glacier, and to gain a better under- 
standing of the meaning of time and space. They will find for themselves 
many of the evidences of the struggle the early settlers had in forging 
ahead, paving the way for future generations. And out of such discoveries 
will arise the long, long thoughts, that build an appreciation of life. 
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Such experiences—like vitamins in the diet—serve to fuse all of the other 
elements of education into workable form. The books that are read and 
studied in the classroom acquire vitality in the hands of boys and girls who 
have had direct experiences with the things those books are intended to 
illuminate. And any theory ceases to be academic when it falls upon the 
ear of someone who has touched life, and observed life, and who is eager 
to understand it better. Outdoor learning is not all of education by any means. 
But neither is it a mere luxury item that we can take on if we ever have 
any extra money. For 1947, for the post-war world, for a shaken and harried 
human race, it is a distinct must. 


In these days when the wills of every schoolroom are bulging from 
internal pressure, it is high time to let some part of education spill outward, 
into the open spaces. 


Evaluating and Recording Pupil Development 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


Assistant Director (in charge of Curriculum Research), Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics of the New York City Board of Education 


NOWING pupils is the first responsibility of the school. The school 

simply cannot be effective if it does not know its pupils. If schools were 
able to spend more time in “learning pupils” there would be fewer failures, 
less waste, better learning, better human relations. How a pupil behaves de- 
pends on his past experience, the present situation which confronts him, and 
his hopes, drives, aspirations and desires. 


Any program of “studying pupils” will help teachers and other workers’ 
to gain insight into such factors as: 


Needs of children and youth, and of the “developmental tasks” of chil- 
dren and youth, and how these may be met—physical, egoistic, social. 
Growth patterns and variations of structural growth, their functional ac- 
companiments, and manifestations. 

Hazards to childhood and youth—physical, emotional, social, mental. 
Dynamic character of childhood and adolescense and of growth; factors in 
personality development. 

The nature and different kinds of learning and the emergence of different 
kinds of learning in relation to the growth sequences. 

The factors which facilitate and limit learning; such as motivation, feeling 
and emotional effects of experience readiness, present situations, goals, 
drives, and purposes. 

Principles underlying the organization and sequential arrangements of 
experiences, and relation to growth, development, maturation. 
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Some of the techniques essential in a program of study and reporting are: 

Making objective evaluations and ratings of achievement. 

Observing individuals and groups of children, recording behavior, and 

preparing anecdotal records. 

Using tests, schedules, inventories, writings, art, construction, and school 

records as means of securing information about individuals and groups of 

children. 

Interviewing children, youth, and adults—formally and informally. 

Home visits and home contacts as a means of studying pupils as members 

of the family group. 

Reporting to pupils (individual and group) and to parents (individual 

and group). 

Making sociometric studies. 

In February, 1945, a committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals was appointed to consider the possibility of formulating a 
Cumulative Personnel Record Form which might be used by schools not in a 
position to develop their own records. It was hoped that this record might 
also have some influence on standardizing some items commonly found on 
record cards. 

An extensive survey was undertaken of the cumulative records in use by 
schools throughout the country. On the basis of this study—and other studies 
undertaken—the Cumulative Personnel Record now published by the Associ- 
ation was prepared. This record integrates and personality record ‘previously 
issued by the Association, and is so constructed that the college transcript record 
can be readily administered in connection with it. This Cumulative Personnel 
Record is furnished in three forms—a card, a folder, and an envelope. 

Equally important is the matter of interpreting and using information and 
materials. This involves such factors as: 


Making and -using interpretations about a child in the guidance of his 

development and behavior. 

Arranging an environment that will foster individual and group growth 

and development. 

Using the interpretations of information about particular individuals and 

groups of children in developing the curriculum for individuals, groups, 

and the system. 

Using the interpretations of information about pupils in work with the 
pupil, groups of pupils, teachers, parents, school agencies. 

Maintaining sound professional attitudes and actions in relationships with 

children, parents, and professional workers. 


A cumulative record is one of the essential tools in helping teachers to get 
behind the behavior of pupils. It also serves an especially useful purpose in 
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helping to identify at an early age those pupils who are “vulnerable” and 


those who are “timid” and who are likely to need advice and help. One of the’ 


problems which has faced the administrator is the development of an acceptable 


and manageable record which meets basic criteria. 


Some of the points which should be kept in mind in planning a record 


program are: 


1. Records should be integrated and serve the common: purposes of pu- 
pils, parents, teachers, higher institutions, and employers. 

2. Records should be continuous, should show the developmental status 
of pupils, should show the interrelationships between the various 
factors which affect behavior and achievement, and should be’ readily 
interpreted by those who use them. 

3. Recordings should, in so far as possible, be based on concrete, signifi- 
cant, and comparable data which show major trends in the growth 
and education of the pupil. 

4. Records should be readily available; should be manageable by those 
who use them; should be co-operatively administered; and should be 
so designed that transcriptions, when necessary, can be expedited and 
made with a minimum of error. 

5. Records and record keeping should be related to the major objectives 
of the school, should be revised as new goals and purposes are accepted, 
and should serve as an important instrument in developing and main- 
taining sensitivity, on the part of the staff to the needs of childredi 
and the way in: which the school can best serve these needs. : 

The Cumulative Personnel Record of the National Dreicintion of Sec- 

ondary-School Principals above referred to has been devised to meet the fol- 


lowing criteria: 


It is cumulative, showing interrelationships among items and develop- 

mental trends from year to year. 

Data are easily and legibly entered. 

Information recorded is concrete, specific, and objective. 

It can be easily read and readily interpreted. 

It is adaptable to the various types of school organizations. 

It includes minimum data to which may be added other desired guidance 

records. 

The following kinds of information are included: 

1. Personality and family background. 

2. Health and physical characteristics. 

3. Achievement as indicated by teachers’ marks and standardized and in- 
formal tests. 

4. Interests and activities—in and out of school (offices, honors, hobbies, 

camping, scouting, athletics, special talents, etc.). 
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5. Work experience. 

6. Educational and vocational plans. 

7. Suggestions for guidance. 

8. Follow-up 

On the record may be entered significant information which affects the 
student’s accomplishments and behavior and throws light on his growth and 
development, his social relations, and his emotional behavior in a form in which 
interrelationships are shown and which can be easily consulted. The teacher 
and counsellor may gain much understanding of the student by observing 
his relationships with other teachers and other students. The cumulative 
record is a guidance and counselling instrument. Its purpose is to furnish as 
readily as possible an over-all view of the student’s growth and development 
through his school, home, and community experiences as recorded by teach- 
ers, counselors, supervisors, principals, and others who work. with him. 


The specific purposes suggested for a record of this type are as follows: 

To provide a periodic, systematic appraisal of the student’s growth 
and development toward the objectives that have been established by the 
school, both for groups of students and for individual students. Many 
schools provide opportunities for students to sit down with the counselor 
or teacher and consider their records as a whole, as a part of the general 
guidance and counseling program of the school. 

Many schools have found it advisable to hold conferences with par- 
ents when pupils enter the school and to explain the use of the Cumulative 
Personnel Record and its function as a guidance instrument. 

There are many times when the Cumulative Personnel Record provides 
an important instrument for conferences with the student such as: 

1. When he has to make. an important decision with respect to » his educa- 
tion and vocational plans, as in (a) selection or change of séHool pro- 
gram, (b) decision as to kind and extent of part-time work, (c) deci- 
sion as to whether to leave school, (d) choice of college or other kind 
of training, and (e) choice of vocational field. 

. When he: has to meet some crisis or solve some important personal 
problem affecting him or his family. 

. When he is planning his leisure time program. 

. When problems of adjustment arise, such as (a) discipline, (b) failure 
in school work, (c) boy-girl relations, or (d) social adjustment to 
teachers, friends, and family. . 

IN sUMMARY, an adequate program of studying pupils, supported by a 
cumulative record, should help teachers gain insight into and understanding of 
behavior, learning, growth, and development of each child; furnish a basis 
for guidance; establish a basis for curriculum practices and: procedures, and for 


evaluating growth, development, and learning. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
TOPIC: THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


Saturday, March 1, 1947, 7:00 P.M.:; Vernon Room, 
Hotel Haddon Hall. 


Presiding: E. W. Montgomery, President, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; Superintendent of High Schools and Presi- 
dent of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona. 


HE thirty-first annual Convention banquet of the Association was held 

with more than 350 persons present. Following a chicken dinner Dr. 
E. W. Montgomery, introduced the Atlantic City Senior High School Glee 
Club. 

The Atlantic City Senior High School Glee Club of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, of which Charles R. Hollenbach is principal, presented an inspiring 
fifteen-minute program of music under the direction of Miss Elsie C. Mecaskie, 
Director of Music of the high school. The Glee Club was composed of sixty-five 
boys and girls. The program consisted of the following six numbers: 





Battle Hymn of the Republic Arranged 
Baritone Solo James Reed 
Piano............ Marlyn Feinberg and Alfred Silipigni 
Russian Folk Song 
Franz Schubert 


Minka 





Serenade 





Soprano and Tenor Duet 
Ruth Abbott and Neil Brown 
H. T. Burleigh 


Hebrew Melody 


Were You There.. 








Song of Hope 
Comin’ Thru the Rye Folk Tune 





Josephine Robinson, Philip Curtis, and Mary Lou Parsells, students of the 
High School and members of the Glee Club, announced the numbers to the 
audience. Alfred Silipigni, likewise a student of the high school, played the 
accompaniment for five numbers and was the director for the Hebrew melody, 
Song of Hope. Albert Moore was the accompanist for this number. 


Following the music, Dr. Montgomery introduced the guests at the speak- 
ers’ table. They were: Mr. E. R. Jobe, Past President, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1944; and Executive Secretary, Board of Trustees 
of Institutions of Higher Learning, Jackson, Mississippi; Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. William G. Carr, Associate Secretary, National Education Associa- 
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tion, and Deputy Secretary and Observer at the London and Paris Conference 
on unrsco; Dr. Eugene Farley, President, American Association of Junior 
Colleges, and Director, Buckney University Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. E. W. Montgomery; Dr. Olav Paus-Grunt, Chief, Educational 
Services Section, Department of Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York; Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Frede- 
rick H. Bair, Executive Assistant to the Commissioner, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York; Dr. E. W. Montgomery, President, National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, and Superintendent of High Schools and 
President of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona; Miss Edith A. Ford, Chairman, 
British Committee for the Interchange of Teachers Between Great Britain and 
the United States, and His Majesty’s Inspector of Secondary Schools, British 
Ministry of Education, London, England; Mr. Mervyn Pritchard, Educational 
Officer, British Embassy, Washington, D. C.; Dr. William Hecker, Head- 
master, St. Dunstan’s ‘College, London, England; Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
President, National Education Association, and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Department of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington. Dr. How- 
ard Pillsbury, Past President of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators; Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association; Mr. Wilfred H. Ringer, Past President, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1945, and Professor of Education, Tufts College, 
Medford, Massachusetts, and formerly Principal, Brookline High School, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; and Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


The president then made the following remarks in introducing the first 
speaker, Dr. Montcomery: If you read the New York Times this morning, you 
saw on the front page that a most critical situation has developed in New York 
state, which requires the continuous attention of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Francis T. Spaulding. We have received this telegram from him today. 


Teachers’ need for better salaries compels me to remain in Albany. Espe- 
cially sorry to miss the banquet meeting Saturday evening. I am asking Dr. 
Frederick H. Bair, my Executive Assistant, to take my place on the program. 
Present my compliments to Miss Ford and warm regards to the Association — 
Francis T. Spaulding. 

We are very fortunate in having Dr. Spaulding’s Executive Assistant come 
for him to be at this meeting. Dr. Frederick H. Bair has had extensive experi- 
ence as a superintendent of schools for some twenty-five years. He was former- 
ly principal of a high school in Colorado; Superintendent of Schools in Colo- 
rado Springs; in Shaker Heights, Ohio; in Bronxville, New York; and as ex- 
tracurricular activities has served three terms as trustee of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He is at present a trustee of Sara Lawrence College. Dur- 
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ing the war, he served:as Executive Sectetary to Nelson‘ Rockefeller, Co-ordi-' 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. We are deeply indebted to Dr. Bair for being 
willing to come at the twelfth hour and speak for Dr. Spaulding on the subject 
as listed on our program, “The’Program for Secondary Education in America.” 


Dr. Bair— 


r 


The Program for Secondary Education in America 
FREDERICK H. BAIR 


Executive Assistant -to the Commissioner of Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York 


T has been suggested by the Executive Committee of your Association that 

I base what I have to say here upon Planning for American Youth, a pub- 

lication of this Association, and upon its parent report, Education for All 

American Youth, a publication of the Educational Policies Commission of the 

National Education Association. I shall strive to follow these sailing orders 
faithfully. 


Concerning these pronouncements, which I think we may accept as the 
definitive contemporary working drawings for secondary education in the 
United States, three observations are in point before we proceed to discuss their 
content. (1) They represent a culmination of upward of half a century of 
nation-wide experience, experimentation, and repeated re-formations of our 
best thought. 

Down through the years we have had various expressions of thought con- 
cerning what our programs of education, should be. These committees and re- 
ports were represented by the following: 


Ip 1894—-The Committee of Ten. 

In 1911—The Committee 6f Nine. 

In 1912-1913—The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa-. 
tion of the National Education Association (The Ten Cardinal Princi- 
ples). 

In 1920—The North Central Association Committee on the Standards for the 
Reorganization of the Secondary-School Curriculum. 

In 1932—The Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education of the 
National Association of ‘Secondary- -School Principals. 


In the autumn of 1934, a tentative report on the Jssues was distributed to 
more than seventy groups of secondary-school administrators and selected indi- 
viduals for criticism. A revised report was published by your Association in Jan- 
uary, 1936, as the Ten Issues of Secondary Education, This was followed in Jan- 
uary, 1937, by the Ten Functions of Secondary Education. The. Discussion Group. 
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Project sponsored by your Association was set up in 1938 as a means through 
which the thinking of educators might be turned to a systematic and sustaining 
consideration of these /ssues and Functions of the secondary schoo] and in order 
that such decisions as might be made would be achieved in the light of investi- 
gation and evidence. Literally hundreds of discussion groups of educators and even 
laymen were formed throughout the nation, reaching into every state of the union. 


In 1935—The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association issued three publications—The Unique Functions of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, Education of Free Men in American Democ- 
racy, Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 

In 1938—The Regent’s Committee on the Cost and Character of Education in 
the State of New York. 

In 1938—The Educational Policies Committee Report as presented in Educa- 
tion for ALL American Youth. 

In 1944—The Planning and Executive Committees and the Implementation 
Commission of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
issued Planning for American Youth. 

In 1946—The Educational Policies Commission issued Schools in Action. 


(2) The contents of these pronouncements should be thoroughly assimi- 
lated—not fragmentarily and at second hand, but as a working philosophy and 
plan—by everyone concerned with the advancement of secondary education: 
every teacher, principal, and superintendent; every school-board member and 
as many of the general public as can be persuaded to know them. We have in 


Planning for American Youth (and its parent report) a sound, simple, right 
plan set down in language which anybody can understand; the next step is that 
it shall be understood. In this respect (as against commercial propaganda, for 
example), education is notoriously ineffective; with all our teachers colleges, 
with all our pains in the certification of teachers, with all our schemes for in- 
service training, the effective unity of action which can come only from famil- 
iarity with essential, over-all thinking and planning from unity of thought is 
too much lacking; without it, progress, instead of being swift and systematic, 
gropes and lags. (3) Granted that we have a plan, and that it is understood 
and shared to a practicable degree, our business thereafter is to realize that 
plan, to carry it over from paper into practice. Our meetings should be planned 
in the main to be reports of results under various conditions, the exchange of 
successful techniques, the clearing of achievements. 


We are concerned tonight with the last two steps: that we shall have in 
mind clearly the plan upon which we are reasonably of one mind, and that from 
this stage onward that plan shall be put into effect with every resource that we 
can bring to bear. 

Although many of you are more familiar with it than I, the logic of my 
argument and the nature of my commission demand that I recall here briefly 
the program for secondary education as proposed in Planning for American 
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Youth. Having done that, I purpose thereafter to pick up and analyze some- 
what more fully a few issues with which, in judgment, our strategy is called 
upon most immediately to deal. 


SUMMARY OF THE PKOGRAM FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION IN PLANNINC 
FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


The principles laid down are short and plain: 

1, Every community, acting for the state, should serve all of its youth, ac- 
cording to their needs of health, personal living, occupational competence, 
and good citizenship. 

. Every youth should be included until his eighteenth birthday or until he 
has completed high school. 

. Public schools should be educational centers for the entire community, 
adults as well as chiidren, the year round. 

4. The professional personnel and their compensation should be adequate. 

5. Every school should serve the general welfare by teaching democracy and 
by operating democratically, yielding better citizenship. 


You will remember that these principles are then illustrated in detail in 
Farmville, a consolidated or centralized type of secondary school intended to 
serve two fifths of the nation’s communities of population less than 2,500, and 
in American City, the type of urban America. Adapted sharply in detail to 
these widely differing environments and even more widely different personal 
traits, these ten common needs are proposed to be met: the need to develop 

1. Salable skills 

2. Health and physical fitness 

3. Understanding and practice of the rights and duties of a democratic 

citizen 
. Understanding and practice of sound family relations 
. Knowledge and ability to purchase and use goods and service intelligently 
. Ability to understand and employ the influence of science on human life 
. Appreciation of literature, art, music, and nature 
. Ability to use leisure time well, and to budget it wisely 
. Respect for other persons 
10. Ability to think rationally 


Set down thus, this all sounds much like the old Cardinal Pinciples; the 
step forward in these pronouncements is that the needs are treated in terms of 
programs: the program {or citizenship; the program for occupational training; 
the programs for health and physical education, leisure time, and personal in- 
terests. The differences among young people are allowed for under these heads, 
and by ample provisions for guidance, as are community participation and co- 
operation in the school and in the educational program. 

Finally, you will remember, both Farmville and American City are hooked 
up properly with the State of Columbia, within which they carry on and—par- 
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ticularly on the point of financial aid toward the equalization of educational 
opportunities—with the Federal government. 
THREE ELEMENTS OF IMMEDIATE CONCERN 


With this necessarily extremely sketchy summary of these grcat pro- 
nouncements as a base, I propose now to. raise more particularly certain of their 
elements with which our strategy must most immediately concern itself. They 
are, as I have chosen to deal with them, three: teachers, the school as the edu- 
cational community center, and what I have called morality. It is perhaps in- 
correct to refer to them as “elements,” for each of these stands for a group or 
cluster of considerations any one of which, viewed separately, is of very con- 
siderable importance. Nor are these the on/y critical issues; but one must make 
an end, and these, at least, are vital! 

Teachers 

It goes without saying that the key to progress in the American secondary- 
educational program—in our entire educational program—lies in. our teachers. 
There is no need here to waste time in reviewing the conditions or degree of 
the crisis which exists. That crisis is, of its kind, the most acute and perhaps 
the most determinative with which our ration has ever been confronted. Edu- 
cation, like the technological society which it supports (and by which it is in 
turn supported), is a dynamic influence. For the educational program of to- 
morrow it is not enough that the body of teachers be as good as those who 
have gone before them; they must be better—better in their native endowment, 
better selected, better paid, better rewarded with public respect, better preparcd 
in terms of their planning—and doing—for youth, and (it must be said) better 
led. cS 

To say that they must be better paid does not mean merely that they must 
receive more money. The economic plight of che teacher is at the moment so 
abject that the first treatment called for is of an emergency nature, somewhat 
like a blood transfusion. But in the long view, what is wanted is not merely 
that some sort of adult shall be in every classroom, but that salary schedules 
shall promote the other desiderata I have just indicated—in summary, a body of 
professional experts comparable with and superior to any other which serves 
our society. 

Because of variations in money value from place to place and from time 
to time, it is perhaps impractical to name sums. In principle, the beginner 
should be paid a living wage, reasonably equivalent to that earned by entrants 
in other professions, particularly those entering upoa the public service. Beyond 
that, if money is to be added most significantly to the earnings of teaching, it 
would better be poured in, in my opinion, at the top by greatly increasing 
maximums and total life earnings, or, allowing for normal family life for the 
teacher, at the period of greatest need—by reason of children going to college 
or becoming established in their life work—say, after fifteen years. 
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Increases in salary during the early years of teaching should be annual and 
reasonably generous—let us say, two during a probationary period, and, if 
tenure be won, perhaps three to five more increments which are automatic 
(on the theory that, if a teacher is good enough to deserve tenure, she is wor- 
thy of an increase to what might be called a minimum maximum). The best 
professional practice in my judgment is opposed to further automatic or “herd” 
increases beyond this point, which brings the teacher to an amount of salary in 
the ratio of three or two to her beginning salary. Beyond this there should be 
provision for a series of plateaus, which can be earned only by “promotional 
increases” to a maximum approximating twice as great as the beginning salary. 


The public should be kept constantly informed of a succession of examples 
of really good teachers—change the stereotype caricature to a conception of 
what great teachers are now and more teachers can be. 


The School as the Community Center 


In “The History that Must Be Written” (1925-1950), that imagination- 
kindling device employed in Education for ALL American Youth, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission speaks of certain changes in vocabulary, slight in 
themselves but significant because they “represent a fundamental change in 
American thinking about what a local agency for education should be doing.” 
“Schools boards” tend to become “boards of education”, and “superintendents of 
schools” become the “superintendents of education”, “school buildings” become 
“educational centers”; “schooling” is recognized as only one part of total edu- 
cation, and education is for the total population—adults as well as children and 
youth, 

In Planning for American Youth, Farmville secondary school serves the 
entire community, providing recreation, scientific, and shop facilities for adults 
and young people, open all day and evenings, and on Saturdays as needed. A 
similar program 4s carried on in American City. In both “the school co-operates 
with all community agencies and offices working on programs for youth, and 
uses citizens’ advisory committees, (including youth councils) to improve 
school-community relationship.” “American City has established a City” Plan- 
ning Commission for community improvement” and “the Board of Education 
a Postwar Education Commission, composed of school people and representa- 
tives of the public, to recommend improvements in the school program.” 
Farmville has its Community Council—Grange, Farm Bureau, Extension 
Service, Farmers Union, businessmen’s club, women’s club, the clergy. As re- 
lated to education, the Council has four principal committees: (1) the Youth 
Council, (2) the Rural Agriculture Committee, (3) the Health and Welfare 
Committee, and (4) the Adult Education Committee. 

The central, or operational, principle here is clear: the old “school” —partic- 
ularly the secondary school—becomes a community educational center. It ad- 
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vances, first from the schooling of approximately one half or one third of the 
youth in the secondary age-groups, to the education of all of them. But it goes 
far beyond even that; it recognizes that people go on growing at all ages, and 
it makes provision to nurture that growth systematically wherever the need be- 
comes focalized. 

The principle is clear and psychologically right. The mechanism, (or or- 
ganism) for setting it into operation, is sufficiently indicated. It is important 
that we move ahead while our society is still stirring with the ground swell of 
the war (for war-weariness with us is not comparable, as a deterrent to stirring 
action, with the inertia of complacent “prosperity.” ) 

There are, of course, grave difficulties to be overcome. Teachers, principals, 
superintendents, boards of education, and particular groups of the public—all 
have their personal limitations and their vested interests in things-as-they-are. 


But the steps to be taken are themselves plain. First, school people them- 
selves must become possessed with a clear notion of the unfolding of America’s 
educational advance. I revert here to the point that these reports must be 
“chewed and digested” by the profession. This means that they should be the 
professional food of study groups, special committees, regional conferences, 
state teachers’ conventions, national association. No great principle really 
operates in a democracy until it gets into the life blood of the people—into 
the very marrow of their bones. The distribution of these pronouncements 
should be in the millions and they should be honestly studied and debated if 
the education profession is to lead, as it should, in these creative years. “Young 
men” Hugh Black used to say “you must be God-possessed.” The working 
plan of a modern educational program must possess great numbers of school 
people if that program is to develop irresistibly. 

Second, the public must be taken into partnership as widely as they can 
be led to participate. All that has been said of the use of these reports with 
teachers applies equally to great numbers of people outside the school. Com- 
munity Councils, with a functional machinery carefully tied in with educa- 


tion, must be widely developed. 

The third step is to move from bulletins from Farmville and American 
City—Utopias—to bulletins from real communities, rural and urban, where 
the new program is in successful operation in whole or in part. In New York 
state some sixty-two communities have been operating postwar planning boards 
or community councils. I have no doubt that the same condition obtains in 
other sections. The first phase of any such massive operation is a process of 
fertilization and deep plowing. But already, in many places, the crop is com- 
ing in-—a harvest of educational advances, inspiring and fruitful. One aspect 
of our strategy must be publicity—wide and popular—of examples in action of 


chools as community educational centers. 
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Morality 
Under Morality I have roughly thrown together three or four factors— 


delinquency, citizenship, effective will, the Golden Rule—related, at least in 
my own thinking, and calling for action in an improved program for secondary 
education. 

Delinquency is a condition, as matters stand, which commonly originates 
outside of the school, but to which the school frequently contributes. It contrib- 
utes by its insensitive rigidity what may be called by its institutional stupidity 
(by which I mean its failure to put first things first in the education of an indi- 
vidual ), by its lack of adequate psychological and guidance services, by its lack 
of field workers (or of practical co-operation with other community agencies 
who have field workers), and most of all, perhaps, by its failure to provide for 
processes of education rather than exclusively for schooling. Education involves 
a science of therapeutics just as truly as medicine, but in our field that science 


is in its swaddling clothes. 

Let us look at the record. In the state of New York, two out of three of the 
youth of high-school age drop out of school before they finish. What can we 
say for the efficiency of a social instrumentality with such a record? Of course, 
the school is not alone to blame; poverty and other factors enter. But any sin- 
cere educator must accept the challenge of these figures: they mark the failure 
not of these young people only but of the processes to which he has subjected 


them. 
Of one thing I am sure; this army of young men and women whom the 


schools have failed to hold and nurture represents a psychological seed bed of 
frustration, incapacity, and discouragement that offers an opportunity for the 
spread of any wild isms which may threaten our society—Communism, 
Fascism, Ku Kluxism—second to none. And on the economic side, it repre- 
sents a loss greater than any expenditure necessary to prevent or reduce it. 


The remedies lie partly in a sensitized and adequately manned system of 
guidance, in early identification of vulnerables, in the co-operation of the school 
with other community agencies in dealing with family and neighborhood situ- 
ations, in deriving funds from some sources to mitigate the stymie of poverty, 
in providing earning opportunities fitted to the interests and capacities of the 
worker in enlisting the active co-operation of community councils, and more 
than anything else, in providing an educational program of the scope and in- 
clusiveness already summarized. 

Delinquency is the reverse side of citizenship, and the positive approach 
for all teachers “the full meaning of freedom in a democracy. Intelligent action 
is essential; knowledge alone is not enough.” “Education for citizenship” says 
the Farmville program, “can best be brought about through basic courses 
which bring all problems and skills into relationship.” Meantime, Farmville’s 
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young citizens “are taught to understand democracy and to participate in civic 
affairs intelligently.” 

Here, in the field of citizenship, is the key to what seems to be missing in 
our processes—participation, action, practice. The greatest failure in our edu- 
cation is not of the intellect (although there is still much ground to gain 
there); it is of the wll. In countless instances we know better than we do. In 
the field of healtin and physical education we turn out every year young men 
and women who know and, within reason, practice the rules and the disciplines 
while in school, but under the assaults of our man-eating culture, these rules 
and disciplines are too soon and too often “more honored in the breadth than 
in the observance.” 

And in no point are practice, habit, and disciplined will more called into 
play than in that most subtle test of our ethics—our relations with other people 
—-particularly people of other faith, races, economic groups, geographic origins. 
Both at home and abroad, our secondary-school program is called upon to in- 
culcate successfully what Beecher called “the supreme art above all other arts 
—the art of living together justly and charitably.” 


The Program for Secondary Education in Great Britain 
MISS EDITH A. FORD 


Chairman, British Committee for the Interchange of Teachers Be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States; and His Majesty’s 
Inspector of Secondary Schools, British Ministry of Edu- 
cation, London, England. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 


T is with deep appreciation of the invitation extended to me on your behalf 

by Dr. Elicker that I have come here as your guest this evening. I am hon- 
oured to have been asked to take part in a Convention so remarkable in its size, 
in the eminence of its educational personnel and in the comprehensive charac- 
ter of its programme. I see, too, in this occasion, some international signifi- 
cance, and I am sure you will all agree with me that if the nations of the world 
could co-operate more intimately in the educational field there would be less 
danger of their clashing on the battlefield. 

If I may say so, too, it seems to be rather especially appropriate that I 
should be given this opportunity just now of enlisting further your interest 
in our new Education Act, for I am sure I speak on behalf of all educationists 
in my country, when I say that in attempting over the next ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years to implement this Act we hope to learn much from what you 
in the United States have done in education, particularly in the realm of sec- 
ondary education. I should like to add a personal word to let you know that it 
gives me very special pleasure to be able to be of even the smallest service to 
you this evening, for over many years on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean I 
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have received from Americans generous hospitality, great friendliness in per- 
sonal dealings, and consistent efficient co-operation in work. 

You may perhaps be aware that, although I have spent the ‘greater part 
of my public life as a servant of the English Ministry of Education as one of 
His Majestry’s Inspectors of Schaols inspecting at one time or another all types 
of schools and training colleges, it is now some sixteen months since-I was re- 
leased by the Ministry from my normal duties as an Inspector, to take charge 
of the administration at the British end of the scheme for the exchange of 
teachers between Great Britain and the United States, a scheme about which 
I am glad to be having the opportunity of telling you a little more on Monday. 
In view of this I should like you to realize that I am not this evening speaking 
as a servant of my Government and the only person who can be held responsi- 
ble for anything that I say is myself. All my public work has been spent in 
activity in the educational fields, as a lecturer, high-school mistress, administra- 
tor, and inspector. I have, therefore, had less time for contemplating than I 
might have wished, and make no pretensions to anything but the simplest 
educational philosophy and certainly none to be anything of a prophet. For 
these reasons, as well as because I think it is what you want, I am confining my 
remarks this evening almost entirely to facts. 


PASSING OF THE ACT 


The new Education Act was passed in August, 1944, with a Coalition 
Government representing all political parties in power and under the able con- 
trol of Mr. R. A. Butler then President of the Board of Education. The Act 
was the result of some two year’s intensive work and prolonged conferences 
and discussions between the President, Government officials, teachers’ organiza- 
tions, denominational bodies, and all other educationists concerned. It had fur- 
ther much detailed informed discussion in the House of Commons and in, 
Committee and it is no exaggeration to say that almost every sentence in the 
Act was thoroughly thrashed out in all its implications: before it achieved a 
place on the Statute Book. ‘ 

In view of the existing long-established traditional education’ set-up in 
Britain and of the universal desire for a big advance, the Act to be acceptable’ 
had to represent a statesman-like compromise between the old and the new; 
it could not give complete satisfaction to any one body but it is welcomed by 
all, in all the complicated circumstances, as adequately satisfactory and all are 
agreed that it represents educationally and, consequently, socially an immense 
step forward. As an Educational Charter for every child in the country, as em- 
bodying a national decision for a great expansion of educatonal provision from 
the Nursery schools right up to the Universities, and as a successful attempt 
to conserve the active participation of all who could claim a share in the edu- 
cation of the nation’s children, it is probably the greatest Education Act in 
British history not excluding the great Acts of 1870 and 1902. 
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Perhaps I might remind you here that the Act was conceived, brought to 
birth, and placed on the Statute Book in the midst of the great war when the 
freedom of all the nation’s citizens was perilously jeopardized and when even 
their lives were in danger. It was under discussion before the critical E] Alamein 
campaign and was actually in force three months after D-Day. We are proud 
now to remember that, even under such grave stress our national values re- 
mained unimpaired and that with devastation spreading around us, we pro- 
claimed our recognition of the principle that nothing but the best and most 
suitable education for every child is good enough. It was at the time a tre- 
mendous, and to some foreigners perhaps, even a lunatic act of faith. 


PARTICULARS OF THE ACT 


part 1. The Act has five parts, 122 Sections, and Clauses and nine Ap- 
pendices. Part I (Sections 1 to 5) deals with the Government Department con- 
cerned with education and with its presiding head. What was previously 
known as the Board of Education has now become a Ministry and the Presi- 
dent has become a Minister. The powers of the Minister with regard to edu- 
cation have been deepened and extended, and he, or she, until very recently 
it was, has definite responsibility for ensuring that Local Education Authorities 
carry out their duties under the Act. 

PART 11 (Sections 6-69 of the Act) deals with Local Education Authorities, 
with the statutory system of education, and with the three stages, now regarded 
as a “progressive process” of Primary, Secondary, and Further education. 


The Local Education Authorities, who remain, as under previous Acts, 
the responsible bodies for the carrying out in their areas of the provisions of the 
Act, are in many cases enlarged and they are lessened in number by the absorp- 
tion into the larger County Authorities of many previously existing smaller 
education Authorities which, under the Balfour Act of 1902, were established 
with power over Elementary education only. There are now 146 responsible 
Local Education Authorities (62 Counties, 83 County Boroughs, and one Joint 
Board representing the areas of a County and a Borough) in England and 
Wales against 315 previously. The old arrangement whereby the Ministery of 
Education and the Local Education Authorities share not only the responsibil- 
ity but also the cost of the statutory provision of education is to continue and 
for the present apparently on a financial basis of roughly 55:45. It is about 
Secondary education, however, in this Part II of the Act that you wish me to 
speak specially and I shall return to that later. 


PART 11 (Sections 70 to 75) of the Act deals with Independent schools— 
1.¢., those outside the Statutory system and to whose existence for the first time 
Statutory cognizance is given. We have, as you know, large numbers of Inde- 
pendent schools (including Private and what we call Public) in England and 
Wales—a recent figure I saw was 10,000—ranging from the little kindergarten 
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round the corner from the child’s home to the well-known Public schools like 
Winchester, Eton, and Rugby. While some of these Independent schools in the 
past have been inefficient and parents have paid large fees for an education of 
the satisfactory content and method of which there was no official guarantee, 
many of course are among the most famous of English schools and have turned 
out some of the greatest English scholars and leaders in all ranks of life work- 
ing in all parts of the world. Independent schools are to remain side by side 
with the national system of education, but eventually when this part of the Act 
is taken in hand they must all register with the Ministry and be open to in- 
spection, and provision is made for the elimination of the unsuitable and inef- 
ficient. The efficient schools reaching approved standards of buildings, staffing, 
curriculum, and equipment will remain presumably as long as there are par- 
ents who wish to send their children to them on payment of the necessary fees. 
They constitute an educational system ancillary to that for which the State 
itself is responsible, and since many of the Independent schools provide educa- 
tion for children over eleven we must remember their existence when consid- 
ering the other and far larger national provision for Secondary education. 


PART Iv of the Act (Section 76-107) contains a variety of miscellaneous 
provisions, dealing with such matters as the inspection of schools, the powers 
of the Local Authorities to grant scholarships, the rights of parents, and the 
financial arrangements between the Ministry, the Local Authorities, and the 
Voluntary Bodies co-operating in the educational services. 

PART v (Sections 108-122) deals mainly with bringing the Act into opera- 
tion, and includes an “interpretation” clause defining the more important 
terms used in the Act. 


THE SCHEDULES 

The nine Schedules deal with such matters as the composition and func- 
tions of Local Education Authorities and other bodies, and the amendment 
and repeal of previous Acts. 

And.-now to return to Part II of the Act—which deals with the Statutory 
provision of education. This is the crux of the whole matter, and the most im- 
portant educational changes here envisaged are in the realm of Secondary edu- 
cation for senior pupils, i.c., boys and girls over the age of eleven and under 
the age of nineteen. In future Secondary education is to be compulsory for all 
children and it is to be free. This is the great step forward; this with all its 
implications is the educational revolution. The term “Secondary”, hitherto at- 
tached to a type of school is by the new Act transferred to a stage of education. 
There are now about half a million English and Welsh children in Secondary 
education; this must become some three million in the future. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION PREVIOUS TO THE ACT 


For I must remind you that until the new Education Act came into force 
only some ten per cent of the children of England and Wales proceeded to 
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Secondary education; some nine per cent to Grammar schools (including High) 
with an academic tradition and an almost exclusively academic curriculum, 
and less than one per cent to Junior Technical, Commercial or Art Schools. 
The nine per cent were selected by a stiff examination of an academic type 
(English and Arithmetic and with sometimes an Intelligence test also) taken 
in the Elementary school by all the children at the age of ten to eleven who 
were capable of taking an examination. A second group was “creamed” off at 
the age of thirteen also after a competitive test and these proceeded to a Junior 
Technical school of one kind or another. All the rest of the boys and girls— 
i. e., that ninety per cent of the child population who had failed to pass the 
selective tests, remained in Elementary schools for the rest of their compulsory 
school life, the majority leaving to enter the labour market as soon as the law 
allowed, i.¢., at the end of the term in which they became fourteen. Of this 
ninety per cent rather less than half remained from eleven to fourteen in the 
ordinary Elementary school for children of all ages; others, more fortunate, 
entered a Senior Elementary school organized for children over eleven. It is 
probably true to say that after they had left school at the age of fourteen, 
though many attended evening classes, by far the majority of the children 
from the Elemetary schools never enjoyed any form of further education pro- 
vided by the State. 

All this is now to be changed. There are to be no more Eiementary schools. 
Education, one continuous process, is to be (a) Primary up to the age of eleven 
(including Nursery, Infant, and Junior schools), (b) Secondary for all children 
from eleven to fifteen or older, and (c) Further education whole or part-time 
for adolescents and adults. And the school leaving age is to be raised on April 
Ist this year (1947) from fourteen to fifteen—a further raising to sixteen being 
envisaged as soon as conditions make this next step forward practicable. 

Thus there will be provided by the State for all children a Secondary 
school course, eventually in premises separate from those of the Primary 
school, of at least four years in duration. For those who leave school at fifteen 
there is to be eventually, from 1951 on, compulsory Further education of one 
day a week during working hours until the age of eighteen in Educational in- 
stitutions which are to be called County Colleges, of which institutions much 
is hoped. 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


I ought to add to complete the picture that Local Education Authorities 
must, as in previous years, provide for physically or mentally handicapped 
children special educational treatment, ¢.g. in Special schools, and these may be 
Boarding schools, for those children who in the opinion of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority and the parents seem likely to profit best by a Boarding school 


education. 
That then is our greatest new Statutory obligation—the children’s new 
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Charter, the provision of free Secondary education for all children over eleven. 
Of what kind is this to be? The question is one of our deep educational pre- 
occupations today—and surely must be for years to come. The Act with a fine 
gesture of faith in the worth of our past educational experience and in the 
seriousness of the outlook of Local Education Authorities and teachers for 
the future of our country and its national life, gives no detailed advice, much 
less detailed direction. All it says, and these are the words of the Act itself, is 
that such provision for Secondary education shall be made by every Local Edu- 
cation Authority as will ensure that all pupils sh.\i have “opportunities for edu- 
cation offering such variety of instruction and training as may be desirable in 
view of their different ages, abilities and aptitudes and of the different periods 
for which they may be expected to remain at school, including practical in- 
struction and training appropriate to their respective needs.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF IMPLEMENTATION , 


The educational problems involved in the implementation of the Act in 
this Secondary school realm are profound and the difficulties physical and spir- 
itual immense. The solution of the educational problems is not assisted by the 
existence of a long tradition of class education, however admirable in its re- 
stricted sphere its results may have been; the sheet upon which the new edu- 
cational charter is to be written cannot, in my country be a fresh one. It must 
take years to build the new structure harmoniously upon the old, preserving 
what is the best in the old and embodying it, re-invigorated and refreshed, in 
the new. 

Our main Secondary educational problems would appear to be— 

1. The conception and provision of so great a variety of Secondary edu- 
cation as will ensure that there is opportunity for every child to obtain 
the kind that is suitable for his age, abilities and aptitudes dnd which 
will thus enable him not only to contribute his part to the national life 
in the professions, in industry and commerce but will make him as well, 
a useful social member of his community and also an individual happy 
in himself and in his own individual resources. 

2. The selection of children for the various types of Secondary education. 

. The ensuring that all types of Secondary education whatever their history 
or new setting will have equal status in the eyes of parents, of employers 
and the country generally as well as in the minds of the children them- 


selves. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Here with guidance from the Central Government in Circulars, Regula- 
tions, Administrative Memoranda, and educational pamphlets, Local Educa- 
tion Authorities are now planning to build the new structure on the existing 
foundations of Secondary education and it looks as if, therefore, we were mov- 
ing in the direction of three different types of Secondary schools—the Second- 
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ary Grammar, the Secondary Technical and the Secondary Modern. In these 
three types it is thought that the great variety of the abilities and aptitudes of 


children are likely to find scope. 
SECONDARY GRAMMAR 


We have had experience for many years and increasingly since the Balfour 
Act of 1902, of the Grammar school, #.¢. the academic type of Secondary school 
with its high scholarship in the Humanities, in acient and modern languages, 
in mathematics and science, and with, as one of its objectives, learning for 
learning’s sake. We hope to learn how to modify this old-established Grammar 
school outlook and curriculum so that it will meet the needs of academically 
endowed pupils in the new democratic world and much thought is now being 
given to this problem by educationists in Britain. The postwar Grammar school 
will be freed, by the development of other kinds of Secondary education, from 
the responsibility of the education of some types of children for whom it has 
had to cater in the past and it will thus be able to concentrate more intensively 
on its proved academic curriculum and general training and will envisage for 
a larger proportion of pupils than in the past, a school life of some six to seven 
years, culminating for them in a transference to the higher studies of the Uni- 
versities. 

Secondary Technical—We have had some experience also, since about 
1905, of Junior Technical schools regarded until the new Act as part of the 
noncompulsory provision made by Local Education Authorities for further 
education. We have begun in these schools to learn how to combine a sound 
general education training with some specialized interests in one or other of 
the main branches of industry and commerce, and the foundations that have 
been laidyare considered sound for future developments. In the past the course, 
often from the age of thirteen to fifteen only, has been far too short, the prem- 
ises of the schools on the whole have been inadequate, indeed often shared 
with a Senior Technical Institute or College, and the general conditions and 
equipment have fallen short of desirable standards. With pupils taking in the 
future a four-year course, from eleven to fifteen and eventually a five year one 
from eleven to sixteen, with standards of premises, staffing, and equipment 
equal to those which are to be imposed for all other Secondary schools, a great 
future is predicted for the Secondary Technical school—in basic general edu- 
cational and social training and with, in the later years of the course, some 
carefully selected biases from the industrial world, e.g. building and engineer- 
ing, from the commercial, ¢.g. typewriting, shorthand, accountancy, and busi- 
ness; and from the world of pure art and industrial design. There is a long way 
to go in the development of Secondary Technical education but the trail has 
been well blazed, the main lines of general and of specialized work in some 
realms have been tried out to some extent, and there seems moreover a peculiar 
promise for this type of school in a country like England with its industrial 
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and commercial history and background. It will prepare its pupils to pass on 
as they get older to the Senior Technical Colleges and other Institutions with 
their more direct association with, and specialized training for, the higher 
branches of industry and commerce. 
Secondary Modern.—There seems no doubt, however, that the very large 
majority of children will be in neither Secondary Grammar nor Secondary 
Technical schools but in the new type of school of which much is expected, 
ie. the Secondary Modern school. These schools are already growing out of the 
Central and Senior Elementary schools which have existed since the early 
years of this century and increasingly so since the Hadow Report of 1926. The 
pupils of the Senior schools have ranged from the very intelligent to the edu- 
cationally subnormal; its curriculum has been bound by no educational tradi- 
tion, nor by any examination demands of the Universities or of industry and 
commerce. It has been allowed, deliberately and characteristically, complete 
freedom to develop an education and training for the needs of its pupils in 
their particular environment and it is upon this sure and sufficiently tried 
foundation, already proved sound in outlook and adjustment, that the Second- 
ary Modern school will be established over the years. It seems likely that its 
community and social training and its curriculum will have a close relation to 
the environment of the school, whether rural or urban, and it will certainly 
stress the handicrafts, music and the arts, and, generally speaking, the aesthetic 
aspects of life. It is here, for the development of this Secondary Modern school 
that many of us are looking to America for inspiration and practical sugges- 
tions. It will be of supreme importance in the Secondary set-up for it is in this 
school that the majority of our future citizens will be educated and trained so 
that they may become useful members of their community in work and play 
and happy individuals with resources for personal development in their leisure 
hours. The products of this school will permeate the community and in view 
of their numbers must largely determine the character and life of the whole 
nation. It has been said that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton; maybe the battle of the Education Act will be won over many 
years not only on the playing fields but on the whole campus of the Secondary 


Modern school. 


SELECTION OF CHILDREN 


To consider now for a moment how children are to be selected for 
the different types of Secondary schools. How is it possible to devise a test 
for half a million children of the age of ten to eleven with half a mil- 
lion different backgrounds which shall decide accurately or even with 
rough justice what type of Secondary education is suitable for their abilities 
and aptitudes? The problem would appear to be beyond the power of educa- 
tionists and psychologists to solve and it is accepted that whatever selection 
methods are devised it is essential to ensure that where mistakes are made, as 
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inevitably they must be, arrangements must exist to correct them as the child 
grows older. Is ten to eleven too young in any case for a test of this kind? At 
least one English County Authority is of the opinion that it is and they have 
proposed a re-grouping from the Primary schools of all children between the 
ages of ten and twelve, at which latter age it is thought the selection of children 
for different types of Secondary education would be a simpler and safer propo- 
sition. An obvious argument against this plan, however, is that for the 
majority of pupils, 7.e. those who will leave school at fifteen or sixteen, it will 
seriously shorten the Secondary school stage. 

I have already referred to our experience of selecting one out of ten of 
the whole child population of England at the age 10 for Secondary educa- 
tion of an academic type by a test fairly rigid in character, and although it 
would not be accurate to say that these tests have been unsuccessful on the 
whole, I think English educationists who have been concerned with them at 
the Elementary school level and the headmasters and headmistresses of the 
Grammar and High schools to which the children have gone from the Ele- 
mentary schools, admit that the selection has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
Too large a number of the children selected for higher academic education 
have not stayed the course of the Grammar schools and far too few have pro- 
ceeded to University studies. 

Educationists in my country are now profoundly concerned with the 
question of the character of this selection test at the ten to eleven age and there 
is no doubt that for some years experiments of many kinds will be undertaken. 
There is a tendency now to consider that the detailed records of pupils from the 
Primary schools, the opinions of the Primary school head and assistant, teach- 
ers, the wishes of the parents and of the children themselves with perhaps the 
additional corroboration of intelligence tests, should all be taken into account 


before the momentous decision is made. 


STATUS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Another main educational problem to which I have referred is the ques- 
tion of the status of the different types of Secondary schools, a question which 
again will also presumably take years to work out. It is intended that the 
Secondary schools of different types shall be governed by the same official 
regulations, shall be equally well staffed by members of a profession which 
is now to be one, and equipped and provided with buildings and playing 
fields of equally good type, so that on the official and material planes equality 
of status will be guaranteed. It looks, however, as if equality in the so- 
cial realm could only be won by actual achievements. We shall have to 
wait until it can be seen what are the products of the different types of Sec- 
ondary education, whether they turn out to be equally valuable to the com- 
munity, equally sought after by employers, equally useful citizens in their 
work and play, equally happily developed individuals in their own per- 
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sonal lives. The principle of equality of status is simple to enunciate and its 
application has been officially safeguarded. The rest we must leave to time 


and goodwill. 


THE SMALL SEPARATE SCHOOL VS. ‘THE LARGE MULTILATERAL 


Bound up with this question of status in my country is the important one 
of how the different types of Secondary schools shall be planned and distrib- 
uted. Here, as 1 indicated before, we are hoping to learn much from the 
United States of experiments they have made in the education of senior chil- 
dren. There is a conflict of opinion among British educationists as to the desir- 
ability of the Multilateral or Comprehensive schools. Its advocates, as you know, 
argue that if you have on the one site, either under separate principals or as part 
of the same large establishment under the same principal, all the types of 
Secondary education, you have gone a long way towards ensuring equality 
of status for these and moreover transfer from one school to another is 
easily arranged under these conditions. There is, however, a lang tradition of 
the small separate school in England and many are of the opinion that a 
great deal would be lost if we sacrificed this and all that it has. contributed 
in the past. The concentration on a deliberately restricted educational ob- 
jective, the intimate contact between headmaster or headmistress and their 
pupils, the social and spiritual possibilities of the small community are educa- 
tional assets of such proved great value that they must not lightly be sacri- 
ficed. Here again a period of experimentation seems essential and is in fact 
beginning, for I understand from the Ministry of Education that there are 
very varied arrangements for Secondary schools included by the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities in their Development Plans which under the new Act 
they have to place before the Ministry for consideration by April first next. 
Separate small schools of different types are planned by some Authorities, 
smaller or larger Multilateral or Comprehensive by others, bi-lateral in one 
way or another by others, and some Authorities propose more than one ar- 
rangement in their areas. 

The idea has occurred to me that our addiction to the smaller school may 
perhaps be a reflection of the smallness of our island country with its 
comparatively homogeneous population? And is it possible that the large 
and varied Multilateral school, so popular in America, is in turn a re- 
flection of your vast and varied geapepiel territory, with its widely 


heterogeneous people? 
PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES 


In addition to these fundamental educational problems which I have 
briefly indicated and which will call for solution in the coming years, we are 
faced in starting out to implement the new Act with very serious practical 
difficulties, chief among these being difficulties of cost, of shortage of teachers, 
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and of buildings. And the Education Act is only one of many immense meas- 
ures of massive social reconstruction which are being undertaken, and under- 
taken against a background of strain and dislocation caused by a long and in- 
evitably debilitating war. 

A. Cost.—With our coffers low, we must find some £1000 million for 
education but although many more hundreds of millions are required for 
other urgent national purposes we are prepared to face this and have a definite 
plan in mind. The intention is that some £70 million a year will be spent by 
the Local Education Authorities and the Central Government together, mak- 
ing the programme a fifteen year one. 

B. Supply of Teachers. Then with a shortage of manpower generally 
which is almost desperate, we have to recruit and train an extra 70,000 teach- 
ers (the lowest estimate is 50,000) if we are to make up the wartime staffing 
deficits, to raise the school leaving age and otherwise implement the new Act, 
and to lessen the size of classes—a crying and long-standing need. Without 
the teachers nothing can be done and they cannot be improvised nor pro- 
duced in a night. So we are taking no chances in this vital matter. Already 
our ordinary Training Colleges which give a two-year course of training to 
young people of eighteen or thereabouts are substantially increasing their out- 
put and in addition we are establishing rapidly a new type of Training Col- 
lege, the Emergency Training Colleges—which are training, for one year, 
older men and women who have come out of the different War Services and 
who will make up for the shorter training with a deeper understanding of life 
and increased maturity. By Easter there will be fifty of these Emergency Train- 
ing Colleges at work with a yearly output of 10,000 extra teachers and before 
the end of the year there will be some dozen more. The Ministry of Education 
with the Local Education Authorities, in spite of tremendous difficulties of all 
kinds, have produced these Colleges, and a large number of their students are 
already teaching with results which so far, are thought to be extremely satis- 
factory. It is already clear from this remarkable achievement that the imple- 
mentation of the Act will not break down for lack of an adequate supply of 
trained teachers. 

C. Supply of Buildings. There remains another gigantic problem, that of 
buildings. At a time when owing to a prolonged and destructive war the de- 
mands on building labour materials are heavier, particularly for housing, than 
they have ever been before in the history of our country, we require for edu- 
cational purposes an immense increase of premises, not only to replace old and 
out of date buildings, of which even before the war there were admittedly very 
large numbers in England, but also to provide a local habitation for the large 
number of extra children who will be of compulsory school age after April 
first next. The raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen will, it is estimated, 
mean the need for the addition of some 391,000 school places, and after the 
further raising of the age eventually to sixteen a similar further addition of 
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places will be required. In this connection it should be recorded that during the 
war, school accommodation for more than 200,000 pupils was either completely 
destroyed or seriously damaged by enemy action. The Ministry of Education 
have issued new Building Regulations which lay down minimum standards 
for all types of schools. It is realized that the new permanent buildings ought 
not to fall short of the now requisite standards, standards which have been 
imposed as a result of experience and foresight. It is obvious, however, that 
Local Education Authorities will have to concentrate for some time to come 
on immediate needs for the housing of the extra school children and the ex- 
tension of Secondary school work and that for these they must depend on im- 
provised buildings of one kind or another, mostly of the prefabricated type. 
It has been decided, you will have gathered, to make a start with the new Act 
even at the price of waiting for desirable standards to be possible of attain- 
ment. 
NEED FOR NATIONAL DRIVE 


And what of the physical and spiritual fettle of the masses of our ordi- 
nary people on whose drive and persistence or lack of these will clearly depend 
the success or failure of this great Act? Legislation can do little more than 
prepare the way for reform as Mr. Butler’s White Paper of July, 1943, rightly 
reminded us, and in the last resort public opinion and the zeal of educationists 
must force these issues or they will be lost. The English people have endured 
as you know, grim conditions for something like eight years now and the out- 
look seems to spell even sterner and more prolonged austerity living. As a re- 
sult of our exhausting war which has brought desolation and devastation 
through the length and breadth of the land we have had to sacrifice our stand- 
ards in food, clothing, entertainment, and general amenities of living for too 
long and physically tired and spiritually perhaps a little weary—it could not 
be otherwise—we are now on our guard against the setting in of exhaustion. 
We have too as a background an economic and social revolution the outcome of 
which is obscure and the workings of which are apt in less optimistic moments 
to blur the vision. 

But other peoples in the past have generously said of my countrymen that 
their step is surer on the uphill road than on the easy path, that their finest 
national qualities emerge when their backs are to the wall, and that their tenac- 
ity of purpose (the “bulldog breed”) is most clearly revealed when they are up 
against heavy odds. Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war and the 
cause could hardly be more urgent or inspiring. 

Events have revealed that our children are our first consideration; when 
war broke out we evacuated them without delay in hundreds of thousands 
from danger spots to such places of comparative security as we could secure, 
and throughout the war, and since,.the nation has been concerned to ensure 
that from whatever we had in food, clothing, or other necessities the children 
should first have what they needed. 
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Let me remind you in conclusion that the new Act was evolved and 
passed at a period during the war when our very national existence was 
threatened. We ought to be able to have confidence that the same fine faith 
and purpose which went to the making of the Act will be forthcoming for its 
implementation. We shall not forget what our great Prime Minister, Disraeli, 
said more than half a century ago that upon the education of the people of this 
country, the state of the country depends. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

GENERAL 

A Guide to the Education System of England and Wales. (Pamphlet No. 2.) 
1945. Is. (1s. 2d), 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 

The Nation’s Schools: Their Plan and Purpose. (Pamphlet No. 1.) 1945. 6d. (7d). 

Building Regulations for Primary and Secondary Schools. (S. R. &. 0.1945, No. 
345,) Mareh 1945. 6d. (7d.) 

Memorandum on the Building Regulations, April 1945. 6d. (7d.) 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS ? 

Report of the McNair Committee on the Supply, Recruitment, and Training of 
Teachers and Youth Leaders, 1944, 2s. (2s. 3d.) 

Téaching as a Career. For men and women released from H. M. Forces and other 
forms of National Service. 1945. 3d. (4d.) 

FURTHER EDUCATION 

Youth’s Opportunity: Further Education in County Colleges. (Pamphlet. No, 3). 
1945, 1s. (1s. 2d.) 

BURNHAM REPORTS 

Scales of Salaries for Teachers in Primary and Secondary Schools Maintained 
by local Education Authorities. (E. & W.) 1945. 6d. (7d.) 

Scales of Salaries for Teachers in Technical Colleges and Institutes, Art Colleges, 
and schools maintained by Local Education Authorities. (E. & W.) 1945. 
6d. (7d.) 

Scales of Salaries for the Teaching Staff of Training Colleges. (FE. & W.) 1945. 
3d. (4d.) 


Selected Statistical 
TABLE 1, NURSERY SCHOOLS ENROLLMENTS 
In January 1946 there were 92 Nursery Schools, 75 maintained by Local Educa- 


tion Authorities and 17 in receipt of Direct Grant from the Ministry. 
The number of pupils was: 





Maintained Schools Direct Grant Schools Total 





Boys 3211 466 3677 
Girls 2789 402 3191 


Toran 6000 868 6868 
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EDUCATION STATISTICS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 


(Based on returns obtained by the Ministry of Education in January 1946 
save where otherwise stated). 


NUMBER ON REGISTERS IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED BY 





Age group 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 8-9 


978 15,568 69,080 247,052 266,907 270,640 265,266 





Boys 
Girls 950 14,560 63,285 233,340 253,787 258,661 253,205 








TOTAL 1,928 30,128 132,365 480,392 520,694 529,301 518,471 








Age Group 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 . 14-15 
242,019 252, 1: 76.314 





Boys 261,762 256,170 253,556 





Girls 250,740 246,707 243,863 235,047 243,62 66,624 
142,938 





TOTALS 512,502 502,877 497,419 477,066 








Age group 15-16 16-17 17-18 18-19 19 & over Torat 


Boys 52,764 23,318 9,551 1,805 78 2,564,985 








Girls 44,721 20,344 8,436 1,258 73 2,439,226 
5,004,211 





TOTAL 97,485 43,662 17,987 3,063 








AMERICAN TEACHERS INVITED TO AFGHANISTAN.—The Ministry of 
Education of Afghanistan has indicated its keen interest in securing 31 American 
male teachers with BA, MA, BS, or MS degrees and actual classroom teaching ex- 
perience to teach the following: subjects in its government schools: Mathematics, 
English, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geography, and Geology. The schools to 
which the teachers will be assigned are located at Kabul, the capital, and at Kan- 
dahar, center of Afghan history and Pushtu culture. Among the thirty-one, two 
principals are wanted, and three experts in methods of teaching English for the 
Teachers’ College at Kabul, which trains instructors for Afghanistan’s schools. 
The educational program makes English the required foreign language. The two 
American instructors now teaching at Habibya College cannot alone meet the 
needs developed as a result of the English language requirements. 


Under three-year contracts starting as soon as possible the Afghan Ministry 
of Education is offering modest salaries and travel both ways. Persons interested 
should write to the Division of International Exchange of Persons) Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C., so that their qualifications may be relayed to the 
Afghanistan Ministry of Education. 





Third General Session 


TOPIC: CURRENT PROBLEMS CHALLENGING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Monday, March 3, 1947, 2:30 P.M.: Rutland Room, 
Hotel Haddon Hall. 
Clarence E. Blume, Second Vice-President, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals; Principal, Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Developing a Curriculum that Meets the Needs of Junior 
High School Youth 


HAROLD ALBERTY 
Protessor. of Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Chairman: 


N April, 1930, a group of two-hundred educators came together in Wash- 

ington under the auspices of the Progressive Education Association for 
the purpose of discussing ways and means of reorganizing secondary educa- 
tion so as to meet the needs of the hordes of youth who were entering the 
high schools. This meeting launched a far-reaching experiment in secondary 
education which made the 1930-40 decade an exciting one for all those 
who were seeking ways of improving American education. High schools 
were experimenting with new formulations of philosophy, with new types 
ef curriculum organization, with new teaching procedures, with evalua- 
tion programs which were geared into the basic purposes of the school. 
Each year large numbers of youth from these “thirty” schools went to 
college and made good. Meanwhile the Commission on the Secondary- 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association was engaged 
in a far reaching study of the curriculum. 

Near the beginning of the decade 1940-50, more than a dozen volumes 
had been published by this Commission and its sister, the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College. At last the data for improving second- 
ary education were at hand.’ 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Fundamental curriculum reorganization in 
the high school came to a standstill. Administrators and teachers found 
themselves engulfed by the extraordinary tasks imposed upon the schools 
by the war. Sugar rationing, the Victory Corps, scrap drives, and the like 
absorbed all of the energies of school personnel. The epoch-making reports 
of the Educational Policies Commission and the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals were laid aside because of the pressure of war. 


1S$ee Dean Chamberlin, et al., Did They Succeed in College? New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
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The time would now seem to be opportune for re-examining the rich 
storehouse of suggestions and launching upon a vigorous program of cur- 
riculum development—and the junior high is a fertile field for work. 


THE NEED FOR CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


As has been pointed out, fundamental curriculum thinking has been 
virtually at a standstill during the past several years. The lessons learned 
from World War II need to be examined with reference to the peacetime 
program. How, for instance, can we recapture the devotion to community 
service which was stimulated by the war? What is the new role of public 
education in a culture which has developed weapons which may destroy 
civilization? How can the school develop the necessary sense of security and 
achievement in a culture that is confused by conflicting values in the moral, 
social, political, and economic fields? How can youth be prepared for the 
far-reaching technological changes that characterize our postwar society? 
How shall we evaluate the conflicting proposals that are being made by vari- 
ous groups who seem to know what they want and know how to put pres- 
sure upon the schools? All these are problems which require the use of all 
of the educational statesmanship that can be mustered. 

Even if America had not been shaken by the most devastating war 
in history, the junior high school would have been in need of a thorough 
overhauling. Many of the original purposes set forth are no longer valid." 
There is evidence that the school has not kept pace with the basic changes 
in elementary education, with the result that the gap which it was ex- 
pected to fill has been widened. There is also evidence that it is suffer- 
ing from the same subject matter specialism which has long afflicted the 
senior high school. Needs in the area of personal-social relationship rarely 


get adequate emphasis. 
SCOPE OF THE DISCUSSION 


The writer takes the position that curriculum development should be 
a democratic process. Consequently, a complete curriculum cannot be set 
up in advance and external to the particular school situation. It is possible, 
however, to suggest certain steps or procedures which a group must find 
useful in planning a curriculum reorganization program. It is to this prob- 
lem that the present discussion is addressed. It must, however, be recog- 
nized that any suggested plan will require much revision in the light of 
local conditions, such as leadership, personnel, and available resources. 


"Education for All American Youth and Planning for American Youth, both published in 1944. 
‘Por example, see Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1920, 
pp. 167-176, and Arthur J. Jones, ‘“‘The Junior High School: Past, Present, and Future,”’ Bulletin of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Vol. 28 (March, 1944.) pp. 3-14. 
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SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

There are a number of basic factors which need to be taken into ac- 
count in any curriculum development program. These will be presented 
briefly at this point. 

The total program of public education should be regarded as a unified 
vhole—Too long has the school been regarded as consisting of a number 
of segments, such as primary, intermediate, junior high school, senior high 
school, and the like. In the high school this segmentation has been extended 
still farther by regarding each subject or field as a separate insulated unit. 
This has led to the practice of curricular “revision” of segments completely 
out of relationship to the whole. 

The staff of various areas may have “tinkered” with the curriculum 
without considering the total life of the student in the school. Often it is 
not feasible to attack the curriculum problem on all fronts at the same 
time, but if the junior high-school curriculum is being studied intensively, 
representatives of the elementary school and the senior high-school staffs 
should serve on the major committees. 

The entire staff of the junior high school should participate in the de- 
velopment program.—lIt is held by some that the teaching staff as a whole 
is incompetent to determine the curriculum, and that, as a consequence, 
the job should be left to experts. This view is well expressed by an au- 
thority in the field, who writes: 

Realism must bring recognition to the unescapable fact that classroom teach- 
ers alone are not competent to do the foundation thinking necessary to lay the 
foundations before a curriculum structure can be erected. Few people in the whole 
nation, for that matter, are competent to do it. And after the foundations are 
laid, it must be further recognized that hardly any school—or local group of 
schools, for that matter—can muster enough teachers who are sufficiently in- 
ventive and ingenious to create the learning units that will be needed for the 
new curriculum.‘ 

The writer is opposed to this view. Experience indicates that, when 
proper conditions are provided, teachers possess the intelligence and drive 
to work successfully on the problem of curriculum development. But the 
reason for insisting on this principle lies deeper. If the curriculum is re- 
garded as embracing all of the student activities which the school sponsors 
in order to achieve its objectives, it cannot be externally imposed. It must 
grow out of the intimate interaction of teachers and students as they face 
the problems of living in the school and community. A curriculum, no 
matter how well it may look on paper, that is imposed from without is 
very apt to be poorly adapted to the situation in which it is to be used. Fur- 


*Thomas H. Briggs, ‘Proposal for a Curriculum Commission," Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. Vol. 29 (May, 1945) p. 82. 
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thermore, it is a well-known psychological principle that learning takes 
place more effectively when the learner actively participates in the process. 
Thus when teachers participate actively in curriculum making, their own 
growth is enhanced and the product, even though it may look inferior to 
that which is produced by the expert, is much more apt to function in the 
classroom. Faith in the intelligence of teachers is necessary it we are to 
promote democracy in and out of the classroom. 

Adequate resources in leadership, personnel, time, and materials must 
be made available to the curriculum development group.—It is foolish to 
talk seriously of curriculum development if administration does not play 
its part. It is a recognized fact that teachers are overworked. Many teach 
six classes per day, involving 180 or 200 different students. In addition they 
supervise study halls and so-called “extra” curricular activities. Add to 
these important facts, the lack of professional libraries and the indifference 
of principals, and a situation exists which does not lend itself to any kind 
of program looking toward improvement. The remedy does not lie in 
providing the school with a ready-made curriculum, but rather in creating 
the conditions for effective work. These involve the following: < 

1, Wide-awake aggressive leadership in the principal's office. 

2. Reduction of teaching loads to provide time for the study of educational 


problems. 
3. Providing materials, (e.g. professional books) courses of study from 


other schools, stenographic service, work rooms, ete. 
4. A conviction on the part of teachers that they have a responsibility for 


curriculum making. 
5. A willingness on the part of the community to participate personally and 


financially in the venture. 
SOME STEPS IN A CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


The philosophy and purposes of the school should be re-examined and 
revised through democratic group activity—Unless a school is reasonably 
clear concerning the values which it holds to be significant and worth work- 
ing for, there is little liklihood that a curriculum reorganization program will 
be very significant. The clarification of values is a problem which is most diff- 
cult and therefore apt to be slighted. Consequently careful plans need to be 
made. These plans will naturally grow out of the local situation, hence only 
general suggestions can be given here. 

One of the best ways of getting started on the program is to try to isolate 
the major problems, inconsistencies in practices, and shortcomings of the 
present program. Such questions as the following might be raised: (1) Are 
present purposes well understood and followed by teachers? (2) Are the 
programs of the various areas consistent with each other? (3) Does the 
evaluation program stress the values held to be significant? (4) Does the pro- 
gram actually meet the immediate and probable future needs of the students? 
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(5) Are teachers in basic agreement on the problem of whether or not 
the school should indoctrinate for democracy? (6) Is the junior-high divi- 
sion properly articulated with the elementary and senior-high divisions? (7) 
Is the school agreed upon the place of general and vocational education? (8) 
Is the school agreed upon the relative emphasis that is to be placed upon prep- 
aration for college, and preparation for immediate and probable future life 
problems? (9) Does the school have a consistent philosophy of guidance? (10) 
Are teachers in fair agreement upon the extent to which students and commu- 
nity should participate in the program? 

It is unlikely that any teaching staff could examine its program in the 
light of such a list of questions without being forced to reconsider its basic 
philosophy. One way to do this would be to make an intensive study of the 
current philosophies of secondary education. For example, the four schools of 
thought proposed by Justman® might be examined. This would lead to an 
understanding and evaluation of the positions of the Humanists, led by 
Hutchins, Adler, Van Doren, and Barr; the Social Evolutionists, of which Mor- 
rison Judd, and Bagley are representatives; the Social Realists who follow the 
lead of Briggs; and the Experimentalists whose views are expressed by Dewey, 


ode, and Thayer. 

Not all teachers will, of course, agree upon the same basic philosophy. 
However, it is hard to see how a staff can work together effectively unless 
there are some basic agreements. A study of educational philosophy will re- 
veal these agreements, and will define the level at which co-operation can 
start. When once formulated and clearly understood, this philosophy will give 
direction to successive steps in the process of curriculum reorganization. 


The basic needs of students should be studied as a means of giving mean- 
ing and vitality to the curricaluam—No matter what philosophy the school 
follows it is necessary to face the fact that the school must deal intelligently 
with the student. This means that the school must give attention to the nature 
of the adolescent, his basic drives, and the stresses and strains of the immediate 
and wider community that impinge upon him. The first step in this process 
should be a thorough study of the literature of adolescent development, prob- 
lems, and interests.’ Such a study should yield a good working knowledge of 


5Theories of Secondary Education in the United States. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1942. See also: 

John T. Wahlquist, The Philosophy of American Education. New York: The Roland Press, 1942. 

I. L. Kandel, Canficting Theories of Education. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 

I. B. Berkson, Education Faces the Future. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 

J. S. Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education. New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

Inc., 1939. 

®See Donald Doane, The Needs of Youth, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. Helping Teachers Understand Children. Commission on Teacher Education, 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1945. Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High-School 
Curriculum, New York: The Macmillan ©o., 1947 (In press) Chapter III. H. L. Caswell, et al The 
American High School, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
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what has been discovered about the adolescent in recent years. It would need 
to be supplemented, however, by a study of youth in the local situation. This 
may be done by careful observation of students’ in which parents and other 
laymen may participate by interviews, by means of problem check lists.” Such 
a survey will yield information regarding the student and the problems of 
the immediate and wider community which are of concern to him. 

A decision needs to be made concerning the technique of curriculum de- 
velopment which is to be employed.—Aside from the usual procedure of de- 
veloping a course of study and selecting appropriate textbooks, there are a 
number of recognized techniques of curriculum development. Perhaps only 
two need be mentioned here. 

The social-functions procedure. This plan of curriculum development in- 
stituted by Caswell’ and others is based upon the idea that the school should 
prepare for the major functions of living. The curriculum consists of learning 
activities built around “centers of interest” which are so developed as to relate 
to the several areas of life activities which have been chosen. The following is 
a representation list of such activities: (1) Protecting Life and Health, (2) Se- 
curing a Living, (3) Making a Home (4) Expressing Religious Impulses, (5) 
Expressing Aesthetic Impulses, (6) Securing Education, (7) Co-operating in 
Social-Civic Action, (8) Engaging in Recreation, and (9) Conserving and 
Improving Natural Conditions.” 

The adolescent-needs procedure. This plan gained impetus during the 
Eight-Year Study through the work of the Commission on the Secondary- 
School Curriculum.” It holds that the curriculum should be made up of the 
personal-social needs of students that grow out of the interactions of youth 
and the immediate and wider community. If the faculty follows the sugges- 
tions made above for studying the needs of youth, it will have much of the 
raw material for developing a curriculum. The usual plan is to organize 
the problem areas in which needs arise into major categories, such as (1) 
Personal Living, (2) Immediate Personal Social Relationships, (3) Social-Civic 
Relationships, (4) Economic Relationships. 

Since these two procedures are not necessarily incompatible, the faculty 
may decide to utilize certain features of both of them. 

A basic curricular organization, consistent with those of the elementary 
school and senior high school should be adopted —Earlier in the discussion it 


7For an excellent illustration of such a study see, How Children Develop. A Report of the Faculty 
of the University School, The Ohio State University School, Columbus. 1946. 

5See Ross Mooney, ‘‘Surveying High School Students’ Problems by Means of a Checklist,’’ Educational 
Research Bulletin, XX1 (March 18, 1942), pp. 57-60. 

°H. L. Caswell and D. $. Campbell, Curriculum Development, New York: The American Book 
Company, 1935. 

QO. I. Frederick and Lucile J. Farquear, ‘Problems of Life,"* School Review, XLVI (May and 
June, 1938) pp. 337-345; 415-422. 

uy, T. Thayer, Caroline Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky, Reorganizing Secondary Education. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1940. 
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was pointed out that the entire system of public education should be regarded 
as a unit. This does not mean of course that the curriculum pattern needs to 
be the same at all levels. It does mean that the same philosophy should direct 
the work of the entire school unit and that the transition in curriculum 
and method should be gradual. For example, if the elementary school operates 
on the broad comprehensive “unit of work” basis for most of the school day, 
the amount of time given to such common activities might be reduced some- 
what in the junior high school, and more time given to the specialized 
interest program of the students. In the senior high school, the common prob- 
lems aspect might take even less time, say one third of the school day. 

One of the most difficult problems which the school will need to decide 
is the type of curriculum which is best fitted to carry out the philosophy of 
the school and meet the needs of the students. Consideration should be given 
to the leading types and schools utilizing each type should be studied. Fortu- 
nately educational literature is rich in descriptions of school practices. Fre- 
quently firsthand information may be secured by personal visitation to some 
of the better schools to find out how programs are organized and administered. 
The teaching staff will probably want to give consideration to the following 
types of curriculum: 

The subject-centered curriculum. This is so common as to need no dis- 
cussion. Certain subje¢ts are required of all students on the grounds that they 
meet the common needs of students, while other subjects designed to meet 
specialized needs are introduced as electives. The advantages and disadvantages 
of this type of curriculum should be given careful attention. 

The broad-fields curriculum. By broad fields is usually meant the break- 
ing down of subject lines within the various fields of knowledge, such as sci- 
ence, the social studies, mathematics, the language arts, the fine and applied 
arts, and health. Usually these broad fields are utilized to meet the common 
needs while the specialized subjects, as in the approach described above, are 
supposed to care for more specialized interests of an avocational or vocational 
nature. 

The core curriculum. This type of curriculum is usually if not always 
found in conjunction with specialized subjects or activities as described above. 
However, there is so much confusion as to the meaning of the term core that 
it seems advisable at this point to present an analysis of the differing types of 
core which are in current use.” All of these interpretations assume: 

1, that the part of the curriculum designated as core is to be required of 
all students on the ground that it provides for most of the values, under- 
standings, and skills needed by all citizens; 

2. that it involves subject matter from several fields of knowledge (e.g., 
science social science the arts) ; 


For a more detailed analysis of the different conceptions of the core, and a list of appropriate 
references, see Harold Alberty, op. cit., chapter VI. 
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. that it is to be allotted a block of time ranging from one third to two 

thirds of the school day; 

. that one or more subjects or fields of knowledge (e.g. physical educa- 

tion and/or mathematics)* are to be required outside the core; and 

5, that a number of elective courses or activities are to be provided outside 

the core to meet the needs and interests of special groups or individual 
students. 

The various interpretations are presented in the order of their deviation 
from conventional curriculum organizations: 

Type 1. The core consists of a number of logically organized subjects or 
fields of knowledge each one of which is taught independently. Example: 
English, world history, and general science are required at the ninth-grade 
level. They are taught without any organized attempt to show relationships. 

Type 2. The core consists of a number of logically organized subjects or 
fields of knowledge which are correlated. Example: American history and 
American literature are required of all twelfth-grade students. When the his- 
tory teacher is dealing with the Civil War, the English teacher introduces the 
literature of that period. ; 

Type 3. The core consists of broad problems, units or work, or unifying 
themes which are chosen because they afford the means of teaching effectively 
the basic content of certain subjects or fields of knowledge. These subjcts or 
fields retain their identity, but the content is selected and taught with special 
reference to the unit. Example: Living In the Community is selected as a unit 
of work for the tenth grade. The unit is then organized in terms of science, 
art, social studies etc., and taught by specialists, or by one teacher. 

Type 4. The core consists of a number of subjects or fields of knowledge 
which are unified or fused. Usually one subject or field (e.g., history) serves 
as the unifying center. Example: American history and American literature in 
the eleventh grade are unified through a series of epochs as The Colonial Pe- 
riod, The Westward Movement, The Industrial Revolution. The unification 
may be extended to include other fields such as the arts, science, and mathe- 
matics. 

Type 5. The core consists of broad preplanned problem areas, or re- 
source units which are selected in terms of the psychobiological and societal 
needs, problems, and interests of students, and utilized as the basis for develop- 
ing units of work. Example: A unit on Healthful Living, in the twelfth grade, 
stresses the health problems of the group, and how they are related to the 
immediate and wider community. The unit is teacher-student planned, but 
in terms of a basic curricular structure. 

Type 6. The core consists of broad teacher-student planned units of work, 
or activities, in terms of the expressed wishes or desires of the group. No 


This does not apply to type 1 below, since by definition all required subjects constitute the core. 
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basic curriculum structure is set up. Example: An eighth-grade group, under 
the guidance of the teacher, decides to landscape the school grounds. The ac- 
tivity meets the criteria decided upon by the group. 

It will be noted, as pointed out above, that these conceptions of the core 
are arranged in the order of their deviation from conventional practice. Al- 
most any school could claim adherence to conceptions number one and two. 
After examining these types and discussing their applicability to the local situ- 
ation, the teaching staff might decide to accept one of them (or a modification 
of several) as the new basis for curriculum organizatien. 

Many schools that adopt a core curriculum neglect the reconstruction of 
the areas outside of the core, with the result that these areas are not redirected 
in terms of the new philosophy and the analysis of student needs, problems, and 
interests. These areas, which usually include mathematics and other conven- 
tional subjects at certain levels, such as music, the fine and applied arts, 
physical education, prevocational and vocational subjects, and a host of less 
formally organized activities, are as much in need of reorganization of the 
core aspect of the total curriculum, especially since they must “gear” into 
the core offerings. Another effect of failure to consider this important aspect 
of the program is the danger of causing the teachers in these areas to feel that 
their work is not regarded to be as significant or important as the core. Need- 
less to say, democracy calls for the cultivation of specialized interests and tal- 
ents among all its citizens. 

A plan for determining and utilizing learning activities should be devel- 
oped.—When the school has decided upon an over-all curriculum structure, the 
means of carrying it into effect must be planned. If textbooks are to be the 
basis of the program not much needs to be done except to select those books 
which most really implement the philosophy of the school, and to decide upon 
the supplementary materials which will be needed to enrich the textbooks. If, 
however, a more drastic reorganization has been decided upon, some plan 
will have to be adopted for marshalling the new materials which will be 
needed. If the new program consists of a core which is to be based upon. broad, 
preplanned problem areas described above, subject lines are crossed freely and 
old patterns of curriculum organization become hopelessly inadequate. 


The resource unit. The need for a new type of resource material was recog- 
nized early in the Eight-Year Study when a number of schools began to ex- 
periment with new types of curriculum organizations. Workshops were set 
up for the purpose, among others, of giving teachers the opportunity to work 
together in preparing “source” units in the areas which were not covered by 
textbooks. Notable among these workshops was the one held in Denver, 
Colorado, in 1938 under the auspices of the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive Education Association. The following 
titles of units selected at random suggest the nature of the areas which were 
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explored: Living in the Home, How Man is Changing His Environment and 
Adapting Himself to New Conditions, Propaganda, Communication, Use of 
Leisure Time, and Orientation to the New School. The usual procedure was 
to bring together a working group of teachers representing pertinent subject 
fields in order that all phases of a given unit might be explored. The units 
which proved to be of most value were those worked out by groups of teach- 
ers in a particular school to meet the local situation. 

Since the Eight-Year Study, the idea has gained acceptance not only in 
the core area but in certain fields of knowledge. The National Council 
for the Social Studies in Co-operation with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has developed a series of units for the social 
studies.’ Santa Barbara County utilized the technique in developing and or- 
ganizing its core program.” The Michigan State Department of Public In- 
struction has issued a bulletin describing the technique and including sample 

units.” More recently Maryland, under the direction of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, has developed a number of units which are designed to 
help local school systems in curriculum revision. 

The idea underlying the preparation and use of this type of instructional 
material is simple. For purposes of this discussion the resource unit is defined 
as “a systematic and comprehension survey analysis, and organization of pos- 
sible resources (e.g. problems, issues, activities, bibliographies, etc.) which a 
teacher might utilize in planning, developing, and evaluating a learning 
unit.” Obviously such units are designed exclusively for the teacher’s use. 
They are reservoirs upon which he may draw in planning a /earning unit with 
his students. In no way do they restrict or interfere with the democratic 
process of teacher-student planning. They do, however, make it possible to do 
some intensive preplanning, drawing upon all available resources in personnel 
and material. This not only provides a basic curriculum structure, but also 
gives the teacher a feeling of security in working in the new program—a 
factor which is often overlooked, with rather disastrous results. 

An examination of many resource units indicates that a number of steps 
are commonly used as a basis of organization. These may be listed, somewhat 
sequentially, as follows: 4 

1, The Philosophy of the School 

2. The Purposes of the Unit 

3. The Scope of the Unit 

4. Suggested Learning Activities 


4Problems in American Life Series. Washington, D.C.: National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals. 
“Santa Barbara Gounty Guide for Teachers in Secondary Schools, Santa Barbara: Schauer Printing 


Studio, 1941, Vol. IV. 
Eugene B. Elliott. Planning and Working Together, Lansing: Michigan State Department of Public 


Instruction, 1945. 
“Harold Alberty, op. cit. p. 251. See also Chapters IX, X, XI. 
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5. Suggested Bibliography and Teaching Aids 
6. A Plan of Evaluation 

7. Suggestions to Teachers for Using the Unit 
8. Leads to Related Units 


Possibly these steps may be made clearer by the following guides: The 
resource unit should 


1. be based upon the philosophy and purposes of the schools; 

2. contain a clear statement of aims or purposes; 

. develop the possible scope in terms of the central problems, statements 
of position, hypothesis, and the like; 

. explore the possibilities or a large number of learning activities from 
which the teacher and students must select those pertinent to the group. 

. contain bibliographies for both teacher and students, films, recordings, 
slides, and the like; 

. develop possible evaluation instruments, techniques, etc., which are 
suitable for testing the purposes set forth earlier; 

. contain a large number of suggestions for teachers for developing suit- 
able learning units; 

. suggest leads to related resource and learning units which might grow 
out of the use of the unit. 


Resource units for a core curriculum should, of course, be developed by 
teachers representing as many as possible subject fields in order to insure the 


necessary broad scope. 


Resource files. The Ohio State University School is experimenting with 
the development of library and classroom files. Each problem area which is in- 
cluded in the core curriculum is made the basis of a complete file of refer- 
ence books, teaching aids, records of field trips, evaluation instruments, and 
learning activities. In short, everything goes into the file which would be of 
help to a teacher or group of teachers confronted with the task of developing 
a learning unit in the area. This plan has the advantage of being easy to keep 
up-to-date. On the other hand the file is not as readily available for classroom 
use, and it does not provide a way of making the experiences of the school 
available to other schools. 


The materials bureau. This consists of a system of filing, cataloguing, and 
storing in easily accessible quarters, all material which may be utilized by 
the teacher in developing a given unit of work. The Parker District Schools of 
Greenville, South Carolina, have made excellent use of this procedure. Such 
a plan is costly, however, and it is doubtful if it meets the actual needs of 
the curriculum development group which has to think through the problem 
of what to include in the new curriculum. 
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Organizing the staff for the selection of curriculum materials—Up to 
this point, the discussion has been concerned with re-examining the philosophy 
ard purposes; studying the basic needs, problems, and interests of students; 
and setting up a curriculum structure. To perform these tasks the staff has been 
organized in terms of committees charged with specific responsibilities. It is 
now time to face the problem of the actual production of materials which may 
be used in the classroom. It is impossible to determine precisely what this plan 
will be. It is bound to vary in terms of plans previously made. If the reor- 
ganization retains essentially the same structure which is now in existence and 
is directed toward a refinement of existing courses, obviously the plan of work 
will consist largely of area or subject committees, with perhaps an over-all 
steering committee charged with the responsibility of giving general direction 
and co-ordinating the work of the various working groups. 


Assuming that the reorganization is to be in terms of a core with spe- 
cialized courses or activities to care for individual or group interests, a plan 
will need to be worked out which will involve committees which cut across 
subject or area interests. A possible plan might be as follows: 

1, A steering or planning committee under the leadership of the director 
of the study. This committee would be responsible for giving direction 
to the program and for co-ordinating the work of all of the groups. 
Committees for the production of resource units for the core curriculum. 
Assuming that the problem areas have been determining, groups of 
teachers representing each subject matter specialization should be se- 
lected to develop one or more resource units. For example one group 
might undertake to build a resource unit dealing with housing problems 
of the community. Upon this committee should be represented teachers 
who are especially competent in such fields as social science, science, 
health, mathematics, language, and the arts. Such representation should 
insure that the scope of the unit would be broad. 

Committees for the production of resource materials or units in special- 
ized subjects or areas which are to be included in the curriculum out- 
side of the core. These committees will be made up largely of teachers 
who are specialists in the area, although it is also desirable to utilize 
teachers in allied fields. ; 

4. Other committees will suggest themselves as needs arise. Only a mini- 

mum organization is here suggested. 


Throughout the process, the work of all of the committees will be re- 
viewed by the steering committee and the faculty as a whole. Only in this 
way is it possible to keep the faculty abreast of what is being done and to 


secure constructive suggestions. 
Problems of staffing. If the subject-centered curriculum is continued, no 


unusual problems are likely to arise. If, however, a core curriculum is being 
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inaugurated, the problem of staffing becomes serious. The faculty will need 
to consider various plans for staffing such a program. Naturally the plan 
adopted will depend upon the nature of the core. Assuming that it is to 
be broad in scope, based upon common problems, interests, and needs rather 
than a mere fusion of subjects or areas, the following plans might be con- 


sidered: 

1. The Single-Teacher Plan. \n this plan, it is expected that one teacher will 
provide all or nearly all of the instruction. This would mean that he would 
need to be a person of broad training and experience, at home with a wide 
variety of problems and resources. He would be given, in addition, guid- 
ance and home-room responsibilities for his group, and would remain 
with the group preferably for a two-year period. 


2. The Co-ordinating-Teacher Plan. In this plan one teacher would serve 
as counselor of the group, would provide the major part of the instruction, 
but would call in specialists in the various areas to care for those phases of 
the unit that would require technical knowledge and skill. This teacher 
would, of course, co-ordinate the work of these specialists and see to it that 
the instruction given fitted into the plan of the unit. In this plan, these subject 
specialists should if possible be consulted freely in the planning of the unit 


of work. 

3. The Multiple-Teacher Plan. As in the previous plan, one teacher would 
serve as a group counselor, but one or more additional teachers would 
be assigned to the group for full or part time. Where this plan is used the 
size of the group is usually enlarged in order to avoid increasing unduly © 


the cost of instruction. 


SUMMARY 


The time is ripe for re-examining the purposes and program of the junioz 
high school. If this unit of an educational program is to survive it cannot 
continue to operate upon principles and practices developed twenty-five years 
ago. The program can not be determined by experts and imposed upon 
the school. It must be developed from within by the teachers who 
work with children in the classroom. Any worth while re-organization 
must take, as its point of departure, the formulation of a democratic phi- 
losophy. This will serve as a basis for a critical examination of the present 
program to discover inconsistencies in practices, omissions, and neglect of 
basic needs and interests. If the program is to be successful, it must have 
good leadership, sympathetic administrators, and abundant resources in per- 
sonnel and material. The completed program may not look as well on pa- 
per as one mide by experts, but it stands a good chance of functioning in 
the development of youth. And the teachers who work together in the en- 
terprise will have grown professionally in the process. 
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Working with an Evolving Junior High School Program— 
On the State Level 


WILBUR DEVILBISS 
Supervisor of High Schools, 
State Department of Education Baltimore, Maryland 


pres to 1945, Maryland was one of the few remaining states with a 
public school system covering only eleven years—seven elementary grades 
and four high-school grades. However, in September, 1945, a large number of 
Maryland youth than ever before in Maryland began a six-year high-school 
education with their entrance into the seventh grade, which had formerly been 
the last year in the elementary school. This new situation and other changes 
resulted from the action of the 1945 Maryland Legislature which authorized 
the twelve-grade system throughout the state. This legislation provided both 
an opportunity and a challenge. There was opportunity to rethink the whole 
program of public education, elementary as well as secondary, and to build a 
continuous program from grade one through grade twelve. Such a continuous 
program cannot result from the independent effort of separate units of the 
school system; it must be the product of a co-operative enterprise. A continuous 
program can not be effected by adding a few extra subjects to the program; 
the program of the entire twelve grades must be extended and enriched. Part 
of the challenge lays in the need to build more quickly than would perhaps be 
desirable a new junior and senior high-school program. 

Most of the counties decided to do the building a year at a time, beginning 
with the seventh grade in 1945-46. Several counties introduced both a new 
seventh and a new eighth grade in 1945, and these counties thus now have 
new seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Other counties will have the new ninth 
grade next year, and the full twelve-grade program will be in operation in the 
fall of 1950. 

The twelve year program did not spring suddenly into being in March, 
1945. Each of the twenty-three counties had worked for the passage of the nec- 
essary legislation and had already taken many of the administrative steps nec- 
essary to start the program. The administrators and supervisors of the several 
counties have a fine background knowledge of the many factors in present-day 
living that are giving direction to educational activities. They have developed 
educational philosophies. They had started a program of high-school curricu- 
lum revision based on a Maryland school bulletin, entitled A Curriculum 
Study Guide, and had interrupted the program only because of the war. 

In the light of these facts, it seemed unnecessary to spend much time in 
theoretical discussion of the philosophy and objectives of education in our 
democratic society. It was assumed that the professional leaders in the several 
counties were ready to launch the twelve-year program. The State Department 
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of Education felt it had a definite responsibility, however, to provide the sev- 
eral counties with a general over-all framework through which local programs 
might be developed co-operatively with all of the teachers, since the success of 
any educational program depends upon the teachers’ understanding and ac- 
cepting it and putting it into operation in the classroom throughout the state. 


STATE EXPLORATORY COMMITTEE 


The first step the Department took was to set up a State Exploratory 
Committee. The committee included county superintendents, members of 
teacher-training institutions, members of the State Department of Education, 
elementary- and high-school supervisors, elementary-school principals, high- 
school principals, elementary-school teachers, and high-school teachers. At the 
invitation of the State Superintendent of Schools, the members of the Explora- 
tory Committee met early in May, 1945, to deliberate and make plans for the 
new school program. After several days of intensive thinking and discussion, 
the committee divided into a number of subcommittees, to formulate in defi- 
nite statements some of the thinking and planning of the larger committee. 
The work of the various subcommittees resulted in the preparation of a mi- 
meographed bulletin containing, among other things, suggestions of de- 
sirable next steps in starting the program, a chart indicating a basic philos- 
ophy of education and called “The Individual and His Educational Program,” 
and several patterns of curriculum organization. 


The Exploratory Committee, in thinking through the problems ahead, 
felt it was safe to assume: (1) that most school people in the state would agree 
on what a program of education ought to do for boys and girls, but would 
differ on the mean to these ends; (2) that, since healthful growth starts 
from where we are and proceeds toward the desired ultimate objectives, no 
planning for the future should disregard the present status of the school 
system; (3) that for the present most counties would work within the frame- 
work of traditional organization, though the committee would recommend 
that they move toward a more functional program; (4) that the immediate 
concern of each county was to have ready for the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, 1945, some framework in each area or subject; (5) that, while the 
specific work would be done in the different counties and schools by individ- 
ual teachers, it could best be facilitated through a basic frame of reference; 
(6) that this basic framework should indicate in each subject or area the 
scope of the work from grade one through grade twelve; (7) that this basic 
framework should provide some indications of procedures and resources; 
(8) that for the present, at least, we should have certain administrative units 
—the elementary school and a secondary school on either the six-year or 
the three-three plan; (9) that building the framework for the seventh grade, 
or possibly the seventh. and eighth grades, should have priority in 1945. 
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STATE-WIDE CONFERENCE 

The assumptions made by the Exploratory Committee clearly indicated 
the second step, which was the holding of a state-wide work conference dur- 
ing the summer of 1945, Approximately 175 persons, including administrators, 
supervisors and classroom teachers of every grade level and subject, parti- 
cipated in the conference. Each county superintendent designated several 
cf his best classroom teachers to attend, to the end that they would be able 
to return to the several counties and serve as leaders in developing the pro- 
giam on the local level. 

The conference was organized into fourteen working committees, each 
with a membership of about fifteen persons. Teachers representing every 
level of the school system were included on each committee. This was the 
first time that elementary teachers, high-school teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors, on both the state and the local levels, sat around the table pur- 
posing and planning together as one group. If the conference accomplished 
only one thing, namely bringing together on a common ground the profes- 
sional workers on all levels to work on common problems, it was a success. 

Each of the committees was assigned one of the following subjects or 
problems: (1) language arts, (2) social education, (3) science, (4) mathe- 
matics, (5) health and physical education, (6) fine arts, (7), practical arts 
and vocational education, (8) guidance, (9) points of special emphasis in 
the senior high school, (10) resources, (11) introductory curriculum man- 
val, (12) implementation, (13) the junior high school—its program and 
patterns of organization, (14) experimental practices. Each committee em- 
bodied its findings in a report, which was mimeographed and distributed 
to every local unit in the state. These fourteen reports, therefore, served as 
points of departure for work in each county. 


SUGGESTED PATTERN FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Since the new part of the program was that of the junior high school, 
the conference committee on the junior high school prepared in some de- 
tail suggestions concerning not only the program to be offered, but also several 
plans of organization, to facilitate the use of the program in terms of the 
underlying philosophy. 

It is not possible to elaborate upon the many factors which should be 
considered in formulating a program for the junior high school. Briefly, 
the committee emphasized: (1) that the program should stem from the 
needs and interests, both immediate and ultimate, of early adolescent youth; 
(2) that the program should continue the general education started in the 
elementary school; (3) that many and varied opportunities should be pro- 
vided to stimulate and develop a wide range of interests; (4) that much 
emphasis should be placed on opportunities for youth to engage in creative 
activities as expressions of skills and appreciations; (5); that the social and 
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physical environment should be such as to promote wholesome personal 
and group living consistent with the maturity level of the pupils; (6) that 
many opportunities should be provided for the development of positive 
leadership and followership qualities; (7) that the program should make 
adequate privision for individual differences; and (8) that specialization 
should be postponed to the senior high-school grades. 

The committee felt that if a school is to set its program in terms of 
how boys and girls grow and develop and if the purposes and goals are to 
be determined by individual as well as group needs, then some change in 
organization is needed. Certainly complete departmentalization is not in 
harmony with the facts of adolescent growth and development. The adjust- 
ment problems involved when a pupil goes to a different teacher every fifty 
n:inutes are too great for the early adolescent. He needs and should have 
the steadying influence of a mature teacher who deals with him long enough 
to know him well and who is therefore able to guide the pupil through his 
school program with understanding of his strength and weaknesses. Each 
pupil has the right to at least one teacher who on all occasions can speak in 
his behalf with comparatively full knowledge. 

The organization of the learning experiences of boys and girls is one of 
the most important problems in the whole field of education. There is no best 
organization that schools can hastily adopt and thus reap the benefits of a well- 
rounded program. During the past several years a great variety of procedures 
has been suggested, and while they differ, they are all based on a philosophy of 
education that stresses the all-round development of boys and girls rather than 
their intellectual development only. The steps which one county or school takes 
to make possible a more meaningful program will be different from those 
taken by another county or school. 

While, therefore, means cannnot be prescribed, several patterns were sug- 
gested for the consideration of the local units. The following pattern, the com- 
mittee felt, holds the greatest possibilities for the kind of program needed for 
junior high-school youth. 

The general pattern is one in which one-half day is devoted to interrelated 
work based on the personal and social problems of youth, using social studies, 
English, and science content under one teacher. The other half day is given 
over to organized programs in mathematics, physical education, fine arts, prac- 
tical arts, and activities. Specifically, for the seventh grade, one teacher work- 
ing with the group for one-half day becomes responsible for the English, social 
studies, science, guidance, and library, while the other half day is spent with 
special teachers for mathematics, music, physical education, and arts and crafts. 
In the eighth grade the program is the same as in the seventh, except that or- 
ganized programs in home economics for girls and industrial arts for boys are 
offered instead of the arts and crafts program. In the ninth grade, the program 
is the same as that in the eighth grade. Some schools, however, have decreased 
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the time that the group spends with one teacher from three periods to two 
periods, and offer a separate program in science or a foreign language. In 
some schools the mathematics program includes both general mathematics 
and algebra. The committee strongly recommended, on the other hand, that 
the program in the junior high school represent a program of general educa- 
tion for all, with all specialization left for the senior high school. 

This pattern was considered the most desirable because of its many possi- 
bilities. It could be used in a separately organized junior high school, in a 
school where the junior high-school and senior high-school grades. are housed 
together, or in a situation where the junior high school is housed with the ele- 
mentary school. Transition from the. elementary school to the senior high 
school is made gradually. It is adaptable to. any type of program and provides 
for integration and enrichment. One teacher is given the responsibility for 
guidance and the over-all direction of the pupil’s program. The pattern can be 
used for experimentation with the core program. It is well adapted to a 
school day divided into six fifty-minute periods, with an additional period, 
somewhat shorter in length, for activities. 

After the state conference, many of the counties organized a group of 
teachers to work on the local program under the leadership of the county 
superintendent, assisted by the teachers and supervisors who had attended the 
state conference. The local group considered what program should be offered 
and also what patterns of organization would be most effective. The state high- 
school supervisors and the supervisor of curriculum helped the county groups 
with their planning. 

During the following school year the state high-school supervisors spent 
most of their time visiting schools, observing the program in action, working 
with groups of junior high-school teachers, holding conferences with admin- 
istrators and supervisors, studying at firsthand the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program, analyzing the problems of principals and teachers, and plan- 
ning next steps to be taken by the State Department of Education. 

As the program began to develop, one problem stood out, or at least it 
was a problem for most of the teachers who taught the same pupils for a half 
day; namely, how best to organize pupil experiences around real life situations 
aimed toward meeting their personal and social needs. Conferences with teach- 
ers revealed unanimity of feeling that a new type of resource was needed, a 
resource that would cut across subject lines and include many suggestions for 
appropriate problems, understandings, activities, and source materials. The 
problem was so general and acute that action on the state level evidently was 
very desirable. 

The chairman of the fourteen committees acted as a steering committee 
and in every way possible helped the local units to interpret the program to 
local teachers. The chairmen served also as a co-ordinating group: they met 
from time to time during the year, kept informed about the program, and 
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studied the problems as they manifested themselves. The one big problem just 
mentioned was deemed important and serious enough to justify laying plans 
for another state-wide work conference. 


SECOND STATE-WIDE WORKSHOP 


A second state-wide workshop held during the summer of 1946 repre- 
sented the third step taken by the state to assist the counties to develop and 
carry forward the new program. Prior to the workshop and with the assistance 
of a large number of teachers, the steering committees listed thirty-six resource 
units which might well form the basis for the core program in the three grades 
of the junior high school. Ten of the thirty-six resource units were chosen for 
developments at the summer workshop, with the hope that they would set the 
pattern for local units to develop others for use in the several counties. The 
county superintendents considered with their teachers the list of thirty-six pos- 
sible resource units, and then chose the ten most urgently needed in the re- 
spective counties. The ten resource units were finally selected, therefore, as a 
result of the considered judgment of the county suprintendents and their 
teachers. 

Later, each superintendent designated two or three junior high-schooi 
teachers who were working with the core program to attend the state work- 
shop. These teachers, after each had chosen a resource unit on which he would 
like to work, met the steering committee for a day’s conference several weeks 
before the workshop opened. In the preliminary meeting the group planned its 
subsequent activities, and the participants were therefore able to start work 
immediately when they convened later to carry out the plans. 

The reports of the workshop were embodied in ten resource units which 
were mimeographed and distributed to the various counties. During the same 
period, a committee prepared for teachers and administrators a second manual 
on the junior high-school program. Included in this manual were suggestions 
as to the most effective use of the resource units in the core program. 


CHILD STUDY PROGRAM 


Running concurrently with the other phases of the curriculum develop- 
ment program is a state-wide program of Child Study. This is designed to give 
to the teachers in Maryland a better understanding of the nature and needs of 
children, to the end that from the standpoint of content and organization the 
curriculum may more nearly meet these needs. Sponsored jointly by the State 
Department of Education, the county superintendents, and the state teachers 
colleges, the program has been directed by Dr. Daniel A. Prescott and his staff 
from the Collaboration Center on Child Growth and Development at the 
University of Chicago. The program was started in 1945 with study groups 
involving elementary junior, and senior high-school teachers, attendance work- 
ers, and elementary- and high-school principals. Today, approximately thirty 
per cent of the white teachers and seventy-one per cent of the colored teachers in 
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the counties of Maryland are participating in the program of Child Study 
either as members of a first-year group or as members of a second-year group. 
The immediate program covers three years, and it is hoped that at the end of 
this time a substantial number of teachers on all levels will be able to start 
intensive curriculum revision work. The program does not stop at the end 
of the three years, however, for a continuing program of Child Study for the 
teachers on all levels is contemplated. 
THE STATE CURRICULUM LABORATORIES 

As a further aid to the counties in the curriculum development program, 
two curriculum laboratories have been established in the state, one for the white 
teachers at the State Teachers College at Bowie. Both the laboratories are un- 
der the direct supervision of the State Supervisor of Curriculum. The labora- 
tories house practically all textbooks published on all grade levels, courses of 
study which have been developed by various school systems throughout the 
country, visual aids of all kinds, and many other resources. Teachers are en- 
couraged to visit the laboratories either individually or in groups and to spend 
as much time as possible in becoming acquainted with the resources. Accom- 
modations are available for groups who wish to spend several days at a time 
working right in the laboratories. The Supervisor of Curriculum also prepares 
kits of materials upon request and sends them to the teachers in the several 
counties. 
The foregoing discussion covers the program up to the present. We feel 
that what has been done has been in the right direction. Every effort has been 
made to provide for those most concerned with the program—administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers—the opportunity to plan together, think together, 
study together, and produce together. The State Department of Education does 
not offer prescriptions which are to be followed by the several counties. Rather, 
it exercises leadership to the end that each county may, through its classroom 
teachers and local educational leaders, slowly but surely develop a more func- 
tional program of education consistent with general as well as local needs. 


Working With an Evolving Junior High-School 
Program in a Local Unit 


R. BOWEN HARDESTY 
Principal, Aberdeen High School, Harford County, Maryland 


HE core program presently evolving in Harford County is the fruit ot 

the concerted efforts of the teachers, principals, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators of the local unit working under the direction of the Maryland State 
Department of Education. The inauguration of this new curriculum entailed 
intensive preliminary planning, and its ultimate success is dependent upon a 
continuous program of co-operative planning on the part of all who are parti- 
cipating in it. Not yet two years old, the program in all its aspects is still in the 
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developmental stage and any accounting of it must be viewed in the light of 
that fact. 

September, 1945, marked the initiation of the core program in the county. 
It began with the seventh grade as the first year of the junior high school, and 
the teachers who had been working in the elementary school moved into the 
program. They participated in a one-week workshop prior to the opening of 
school at which time three units, My Educational Opportunities, Understanding 
Myself and Others, and How Environment Affects My Life, were developed. 
The schedule set up for this class included a two-hour core centered around 
the units just mentioned, a remedial period, mathematics, physical education, 
music, and arts and crafts. The core teacher worked with this group four hours 
of the school day, in most instances teaching the mathematics and remedial 
work in addition to the core. During the course of the school year all core 
teachers met one day each month with the superintendent and with the high- 
school and elementary-school supervisors for the purpose of solving common 
problems, developing a progress report, and considering various phases of the 
new curriculum. 

CONSULTANT SERVICE 

In February, 1946, Dr. Harold Alberty of Ohio State University accepted 
an invitation to come to Harford County to work as consultant with the sev- 
enth-grade teachers and with the prospective eighth-grade teachers. He spent 
two days in meetings with the former group at which time difficulties were 
discussed and some evaluation of progress was considered. The three-day ses- 
sion with the eighth-grade group was largely concerned with developing an 
understanding of the program and the basic philosophy underlying it. 

Meetings of core teachers for the remainder of the school year were de- 
voted to work in the following sense: (1) needs, interests, and problems of 
adolescents; (2) skills to be incorporated; (3) democratic values to be achieved. 
Since most of the teachers who would work with the eighth-grade classes had 
been selected from the high-school field where their experience had been limited 
to special subjects, it appeared advisable to spend considerable time in the im- 
portant task of helping them develop a sympathetic understanding of the fun- 
damental concepts of the program. 

DEVELOPING RESOURCE UNITS 

The development of resource units for use in the core was the primary 
business of a two-week workshop held in the county at the close of the 1945-46 
session. Since the units to be developed at the state workshop were already 
outlined, it was decided to utilize the county workshop in building resource 
units around areas which were not included there, thus providing eight units 
in addition to the ten which resulted from the state workshop. All core teach- 
ers participated in this local workshop, including several who were completing 
their teacher training during the summer term. Dr. Alberty continued to serve 
as consultant and was present for the first week’s work. 
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In September, 1946, the program expanded to include the eighth grades. 
Substantially the same pattern was followed as far as offerings were concerned, 
with the addition of industrial arts, home economics, agriculture, and art. Us- 
ing the resource units as a basis, a curriculum was outlined for each of the two 
grades. The pattern is highly flexible as the very nature of the core demands; but 
some sequence of units is indicated since the theme, “The Individual—a Citizen 
of Many Communities,” is being developed. The seventh grade begins with an 
orientation unit, “Exploring my Educational Opportunities.” From the school 
community they move into the study of the local community, using the re- 
source unit “Knowing Harford County.” This is followed by a unit entitled, 
“Discovering Maryland as America in Miniature.” In the eighth grade, em- 
phasis is given to developing a concept of national and continental community 
consciousness through the units, “Relating Our Land and Our Resources to 
Our History” and “Finding Fellowship with Americans North and South.” 
It is the plan in the ninth grade to continue this sequence through the use of 
the unit, “Our Shrinking World,” emphasizing the role of the individual as a 
member of a world community. This is by no means a complete listing of the 
areas included in the core. There are science and other social study problems 
suggested, and, as is highly desirable, individual classes develop units to mect 
their own particular needs and interests. 

The gathering of teaching materials was the co-operative effort of the jun- 
ior high-school supervisor, who came into the county in September, and the 
core teachers who had participated in the development of the resource units 
from which their learning units would evolve. A variety of materials, books, 
pamphlets, maps, visual aids, efc., in the several areas in which he would be 
working, was supplied each core teacher. As an added resource for the enrich- 
ment of the core, provision was made through the county office for the trans- 
portation of classes on field trips and excursions pertinent to the many phases 
of the units. 

The fundamental difference between the Harford County program and 
the more conventional school program lies in the method of approach. The 
type of work is determined by the interests and needs of the boys and girls and 
is organized from that point, the traditional subject matter fields and all mate- 
rial resources being utilized to achieve the objective. That objective is the prep- 
aration of individuals to take their places as happy, contributing members of 
our democratic society. There are certain “areas of living” which are vital to 
the development of all boys and girls, and it is in these areas that our units of 
work for the junior high-school have been set up. It is this body of common 
integrating experiences which is the central part of “core” of our program. 

As indicated earlier, the core teachers spend four hours daily with their 
classes. This longer than usual block of time has significance in that it allows 
for greater flexibility in teaching procedures, facilitating the use of techniques 
which would not be practicabie in a single period. The core teacher is expected 
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to utilize any subject matter field which can contribute to the solution of the 
problem at hand, and he is encouraged to invite the co-operation of the special 
subject teachers in the matter of enriching his program with their contribu- 
tions. This concept emphasizes the need of a time allotment considerably longer 
than the traditional period. 

Correlation is attempted throughout the whole program where it seems nat- 
ural and desirable. Our special subjects—art, arts and crafts, music, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, agriculture, and physical education—are all employed 
to supplement the core teachers’ own offerings. However, work in these fields 
is extended beyond the core areas as far as pupil interests and abilities permit. 


THE CORE CURRICULUM 


There is ample opportunity in the core curriculum for the incorporation 
of skill development. This is an important part of the junior high-school’s 
job and must be undertaken functionally; that is, with the teaching growing 
out of natural situations where the pupils are conscious of the need for the 
learning. The greater economy and permanency which result from purposeful 
learning are apparent when the skills are developed functionally. In the matter 
of skill development, the remedial period is significant. One hour each day is 
set aside for remedial teaching. This period serves as a “clearing house” for 
the difficulties encountered in each day’s routine, the teaching being tuned to 
the needs and interests of the individual pupils. Provision is made for remedial 
work in reading, English, handwriting, mathematics, and spelling; and vari- 
ous techniques are employed by teachers during this period. The point of em- 
phasis is, of course, that the only excuse for remedial teaching is the presence 
of bad habits and the absence of good habits, and all remedial work is based 
on the apparent needs of the individuals in the class. This interpretation of 
the remedial period invites really functional teaching. 

Since the fundamental aim of the junior high school is to provide for the 
wholesome development of individual pupils, it is impossible to separate guid- 
ance from the core. Constant attention is given to the welfare and growth of 
the individual, the discovery and development of his abilities and interests, 
and the satisfactory meeting of his needs. The curriculum organizes learning 
experiences around problems, the solution of which will develop social compe- 
tency. The block of several consecutive periods gives the core teacher the time 
to learn to know his pupils. His schedule provides periods when he is free 
from other school duties to do the follow-up work which guidance requires. 
Also, the program is sufficiently flexible to admit the inclusion of special units 
of work which will facilitate group and individual guidance. Of course, it is 
understood that effective guidance is the result of the co-operative effort of all 
school personnel, and the core teacher is charged with the responsibility of co- 
ordinating the activities of this group toward the end of satisfying the needs 


of his pupils. 
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The core invites teacher-pupil plannning and considering the principle that 
pupils’ purposes are indispensable in the learning process, this type of planning 
is encouraged insofar as the experience, backgrounds, and abilities of pupils and 
teachers will permit. Teacher-pupil planning requires more, rather than less, 
guidance and direction on the part of the teacher and the acceptance of this 
fact is basic to the success of this part of the program. There are indications 
that the experiences in constructive planning provide some of the most valuable 
learnings. 

The need for the co-operative effort of all school personnel to insure the 
success of the core program is nowhere more apparent than in the consideration 
of the role of the librarian. It is essential that the core teacher work closely 
with the librarian in the matter of using the library resources, providing neces- 
sary instruction in the use of the library, and guiding the reading habits of 
pupils. Regular library periods are scheduled out of the core block to meet such 
needs as have just been indicated. An alert librarian with a real understanding 
of the philosophy of the core program may well provide the hub of the whole 
core program. 

A very simple report card is used to provide an opportunity for the teacher 
to inform the parent concerning the child’s school progress and to facilitate 
the parent’s privilege of responding to this report. “U” and “S” grades are in- 
dicated tor all subjects, and these are interpreted by a comment made by the 
core teacher who incorporates an explanation of the progress reported in all 
areas. The core teacher, in the light of his role as counselor, must be in close 
touch with the pupil’s progress in the whole school program in order to do 
this intelligently. 

As was indicated earlier in this report, the evolution of the core program 
in Harford County is representative of the best effort of all school personnel. 
Our accounting of the preliminary planning underlying the program suggested 
the contributions of administrators, principals, and teachers in its initiatory 
stages; and the survey of its various aspects has emphasized the role of the core 
teacher in the development of the program. Since continuing sympathetic ad- 
ministration and adequate, intelligent supervision are essential to success, it 
seems important to make specific mention of the particular function of the 
superintendent, supervisor, and principal in the evolving core program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 


The superintendent is, of course, charged with the administration of the 
whole program. The selection of teachers to staff the program adequately, the 
maintenance of physical facilities in relation to needs, the provision for periodic 
meetings of all those engaged in the core, and enthusiastic support of all who 
are participating in it are primary obligations of the superintendent. The ad- 
ministrative support and assistance which the program receives, will, in a large 
measure, determine its ultimate success. 
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In the core program supervision is the joint responsibility of one county 
supervisor and the principals in the individual schools where the program is 
in progress. The supervisor is expected to keep in touch with the work in the 
core classes, recognize teacher strengths and build on them, co-ordinate the 
work of the whole school personnel toward improvements, assist in the selection 
of. teaching materials, and contribute to the in-service training of teachers 
through guidance and direction in the various phases of the program. These 
obligations are discharged through visits to the core classes, conferences with 
core teachers, meetings with core teachers in individual schools, joint meetings 
of core and special subject teachers, general meetings of all core teachers, and 
through the preparation and distribution, from time to time, of materials de- 
signed to meet apparent needs. Intelligent supervision is an important factor 
in the development of any new curriculum. Too, the core entails co-operation 
on the part of many members of the school staff, and the supervisor can help 
in co-ordinating the efforts of all these teachers toward the best interests of the 
program. 


The principal’s position in the core program is unique in that he serves in. 
the dual capacity of administrator and supervisor in his particular school. This 
joint responsibility gives him the privilege and the obligation of serving as 
“key man” in the over-all co-ordination of the activities of all the personnel who 
are participating in the program in his school. Just as the county program is 
geared to the philosophy and support which the superintendent brings to it, 
so the individual school program will reflect the undertakings, attitudes, and 
efforts of the principal. 


The sympathetic support of his staff toward the end of accomplishing the 
aims of the program is prerequisite to any successful school administration. 
Certainly, the core which is new to most teachers is a challenge to any princi- 
pal. It is his immediate responsibility to see that its philosophy is understood— 
and accepted by every member of his staff. His own enthusiasm will be his 
best assets. The techniques which he may employ to “sell” his program within 
his school are variable, but there are certain basic undertakings which are es- 
sential. Meetings with core teachers, joint meetings with core and special sub- 
ject teachers, the provision of adequate professional reading materials related 
to the core, planned visitation among core and special teachers, and the con- 
tinuing enlistment of the assistance of all teachers in the development of the 
program are some of the means of insuring whele-hearted support of all the 
school personnel. 


Since the core requires a somewhat different teacher schedule than the tra- 
ditional program, it is essential that the principal take immediate cognizance 
of these needs and provide all the following: 


1. Schedule a core period at least as long as two regular class periods, 
2. Free core teachers from classwork at least one and preferably two periods 
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daily so that they will have time to discharge the planning, correlating, 
and guidance responsibilities which rest upon them. 

3. As nearly as is possible, free all core teachers of the same grade level 
at the same time, so that they will have time to work out their common 
problems. 

. Plan his own schedule to permit weekly meetings with core teachers. 

5. Relieve core teachers of school activities other than those with their 

own core groups. 

6. Limit core classes to thirty pupils or fewer. 

These provisions are fundamental to the success of the core program in any 
school. 

There are certain physical facilities which are essential to the success of the 
core program, and it behooves the principal to make a real effort to meet some 
basic requirements in this area. A pleasant physical environment is a first step 
toward achieving a situation in which children can participate in a really con- 
structive school program. Movable furniture, an attractive paint job, adequate 
bulletin boards, cupboard space and filing facilities, visual aids, and science 
equipment will pay large dividends in the way of stimulating pupil interest 
and setting the stage for the actual “living and working together” feeling 
which is basic to success. Maintaining a pleasant environment is certainly the 
core teacher’s responsibility, but the administration must provide a suitable 
background to invite the continuing efforts of pupils and teachers toward this 
end. 

KEEPING THE PUBLIC INFORMED 

The principal is responsible for reporting and explaining the core program 
to the public. Nothing is more necessary than the whole-hearted support of the 
parents of the children included in the core. This co-operative spirit can only 
result from a complete understanding of the objectives and the methods which 
are being used to achieve them. In the course of the development of the pro- 
gram in Harford County, various devices have been employed to acquaint 
patrons with the nature of the work which is being undertaken. Articles de- 
scribing the new curriculum have appeared in school and PTA newspapers; 
discussions of the core have been held at PTA meetings; parents have been in- 
vited to visit school to observe core instruction; “Open House” evenings during 
which time students and teachers have participated in programs designed to 
give a comprehensive picture of the core program have been arranged; and 
bulletins explaining the progress report have been sent to parents. All of these 
efforts have contributed to the sympathetic understanding which the program 
is receiving. 

Since supervision is a part of the principal’s responsibility, he must assure 
his teachers of his adequacy and sympathy in this area. Teacher security is 
highly important in the core program and a close contact with a principal who 
visits frequently, gives encouragement, builds on strengths by making con- 
structive suggestions, provides professional literature and assistance, and makes 
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himself available for conferences when needed, will go a long way toward 
assuring this confidence and security which teachers in an evolving program 
need. 

The core program in Harford County is much too new for us to attempt 
any general evaluation of it. We are, however, continually engaged in an in- 
formal evalution of our progress. We believe that the individual child’s devel- 
opment in such matters as working with groups, expressing himself orally, 
getting along with others, appreciating the contributions of other cultures, us- 
ing leisure time wisely, etc., is the real measure of the program’s success. These 
are the kinds of development with which we are vitally concerned in the jun- 
ior high school, and there are encouraging evidences that constructive growth 
along these lines is taking place. We anticipate rich dividends in the way of 
decreased school dropouts, improved school citizenship, increased skill devel- 
opment, and improved work and study habits as tangible results of the devel- 
oping core. With a sympathetic administration and intelligent supervision, 
with a principal who actually correlates the many phases of the program in 
his school, with teachers who accept and practice the core philosophy, and with 
adequate materials for core instruction, we feel confident this program will ac- 
complish its fundamental objective of helping boys and girls develop those 
habits, skills, attitudes, and appreciations which they need in order to live 
happily and successfully in our democratic society. 


Religion and Public Education 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


ET me say at the outset of this discussion that I am speaking in a per- 

sonal capacity and not as chairman of the Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American Council on Education. What I have to say is, I 
think, wholly consistent with the Committee’s forthcoming report on this 
subject, but the Committee cannot be held responsible for this statement of 
my views. 

Considerations of logic would lead one in attempting to discuss a very 
controversial issue to make his analysis first and then state his position. Sad 
experience, however, leads me to take the opposite course. This particular sub- 
ject is so located that one’s hearers are disposed to assume from the start that 
the speaker has intentions and assumptions of so radical a sort that they are 
restive throughout his discourse. So right at the start I shall state my position. 

I am devoted to the principle of a free church in a free state, which I take 
to mean, in relation to education, that the church shall have no control over 
the public schools and that the state, within the bounds of public order and 
morals, shall have no control over the church schools. I believe that religious 
instruction, in the sense of inculcating particular beliefs and fostering particu- 
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lar practices or observances is not a proper function of public schools. On 
the other hand, I hold that general education should include a knowledge of 
religious institutions; of the religious aspects of history, sociology, psychology, 
and various other disciplines; and of the major religious classics that are part 
of a common cultural heritage. I believe that study of religious subject matter 
as part of the school program should be as free as study in any other field, 
directed by those who have competence for it, and not dictated from outside 
the school. 

These I take to be broad principles, very difficult to approximate. in prac- 
tice in a country which has a vast and growing religious population of a 
heterogeneous sort and which is committed to preserving a high degree of 
community control over education. Believing in local, democratic control of 
education, with a minimum of standard requirements fixed by the state 
governments, I deplore any attempts by legislatures or courts to tie the hands 
of school boards in working out arrangements whereby the activities of re- 
ligious schools are facilitated, except as it can be demonstrated that religious 
liberty is impaired thereby. Such an issue, for example, as is raised by-the re- 
leased-time arrangement for religious education should be determined locally, 
never affirmatively by imposition of state law and never negatively by courts 
on an abstract principle in the absence of evidence of substantive harmful 
effects on religious or educational freedom. 

In a word I believe that religious and educational freedom are both price- 
less posscssions, but that an education which takes no account of the place of 
religion in human affairs does violence to the culture and is false to our 
heritage. 

So much as a general statement of the position I am ready to defend. 
Now for explication. 

I. CHURCH-AND-STATE ISSUE 


As to the church-and-state issue, I am deeply disturbed by the confusion 
that attends it. The principle of separation of church and state is not an ab- 
solute rule. If it were we should not have recurrent controversy over what it 
requires. Religion is not absolutely free of state control. Certain practices that 
have been features of religious ceremonial are banned by law. A church must 
conform to many laws in the management of its property. In the solemnization 
of marriage and the burial of the dead, the church must conform to rigid re- 
quirements. No one of us wants it otherwise. Nor does the state adjure re- 
ligion. The salaries of ministers serving as chaplains in the armed services and 
some of those serving in penal and welfare institutions are paid out of public 
funds. Even in the matter of financial support of church enterprises the case 
is not “black and white.” So far as tax exemption is concerned the inclusion of 
church properties is only part of a general policy covering nonprofit institu- 
tions and agencies serving the public. I do not regard this as directly related 
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to the church-and-state issue, though it does signify state approval of religion 
in general as a matter of principle. But latterly Federal policy has become am- 
biguous in respect to subsidies to nonpublic, including church related, schools 
and other institutions. When a grant to a veteran under the GI Bill of Rights 
is used by him to pay tuition in a church-supported college, is that government 
aid to the institution? Surely, if payment for bus transportation of parochial- 
school children out of public funds is regarded as a subsidy to the school, 
then the GI grant is also. Yet the latter seems to go unquestioned, while the 
former creates a cleavage in the United States Supreme Court. 

Or consider the matter of free school lunches. Many people do not seem 
to know that children in parochial schools are included along with public 
school children in the Federal School Lunch Act. It may be argued that this 
is a direct aid to those schools, since without it they would be forced by the 
competition of public schools to provide lunches at their own expense. 

The farther one pursues this whole question, the more complicated it 
becomes. Of course the reason for such apparent infractions as those just re- 
ferred to of the so-called “American doctrine” is that a distinction has to be 
made somewhere between welfare subsidies and school subsidies, between 
child-benefit legislation and school-benefit legislation. But this is just the 
point. The line is difficult to draw and there is no agreement about it. Inci- 
dentally, I suspect that if the administration of the School Lunch Act had 
been put under the Federal Office of Education instead of the Department of 
Agriculture there would have been something of a storrn over the nonpublic 
school feature. 

The notion that there is an “American way” in this matter of the relation 
of religion to public education is utterly false to the facts. In the statutes, in 
their judicial interpretation, and in their administration there are irreconcilable 
differences between the states. What is accepted practice in Louisiana in mat- 
ter of free textbooks for parochial schools could not possibly, I think you will 
agree, be enacted in New York. What we need to recognize is that this coun- 
try is in the process of trying to find out what the principle of a free church in 
a free state actually requires in specific relationships. To ignore the distinction 
in function between church and state would be disastrous both to religious 
and to political freedom. But to make of the doctrine a rule of thumb to be 
invoked against every measure that brings state and church into some co-oper- 
ative relationship is to travesty an important principle and thus to make it 
more obscure. 

An ironical situation obtains today in that the rule-of-thumb method of 
applying the principle of separation is applied both by churchmen and by 
secularists with about equal intensity. Stalwart defenders of the church line up 
with people who hold religion in contempt to exalt the doctrine of separa- 
tion as if it were a fixed point of reference for all good Americans. I cannot 
avoid the feeling that there is something wrong with this picture. 
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II. RELIGIOUS SUBJECT MATTER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Let us turn now to a consideration of the argument for introduction of 
religious subject matter into the public school program, under full school 
auspices and on school time. What I have in mind here has no direct connec- 
tion with the church-and-state issue, since the churches would have nothing 
to do with it. The issue of religious liberty 7s involved in that unless what is 
done in the school can be accomplished without violating religious liberty 
it stands condemned. Indeed I think much of the confusion over the church- 
and-state doctrine might be removed if we were to substitute for that term the 
words religious liberty. This is a more definitive concept, even though not 
simple. It is a much more accurate definition of the problem presented by the 
more serious of current proposals for extending the school program in the di- 
rection indicated. Personally, I admit the validity of the challenge made to my 
own proposals. If they cannot meet the challenge they are unsound. 

First, however, it should be recognized that religious liberty is seriously 
impaired by present practice in both secondary and higher schools, especially 
in the latter. It is a peculiar blind spot in the vision of many teachers that pre- 
vents their seeing the violence done to religious beliefs by ardent advocacy of 
a philosophy that denies them. Some of the staunchest opponents of religion 
in the curriculum insist on the right to teach doctrines that are repugnant to 
the convictions of millions of Americans. The remedy for this situation, if 
their own logic were followed, would be suppression. If religion is to be 
barred, certainly negative religious indoctrination should be barred. Be it 
noted that I am not speaking of science, but of philosophy. The conclusions 
of science are based on evidence and have been validated by separate and re- 
peated investigations. So long as observers of equal competence differ on a 
point scientific conclusions are in abeyance. But questions about the ultimate 
nature of the world and the meaning of life, questions concerning the existence 
of God and of a supernatural order—these are philosophical issues and men 
of equal mental endowments differ about them. The instructor in high school 
or college who insists that if one is true to the scientific methed he cannot be- 
lieve in a supernatural order is not teaching, but propagandizing. People of 
equal intelligence and scientific competence are found on both sides of that 
particular fence. There are good scientists who believe in God, and good 
scientists who are quite agnostic about theism. These questions are insepar- 
able from religion, and dogmatism about them is equivalent to religious indoc- 
trination, but with negative import. 

Now from my point of view the solution of this problem is not represession 
at all—far from it. A teacher of science, or history, or mathematics or lit- 
erature, as he approaches the philosophic aspects of his subject, should be free 
to express his views. But if he does not conscientiously see to it that opposing 
views are presented either by himself or by someone else, he is either a poor 
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teacher or a poor sport. If he does not see the incongruity of his position as a 
partisan he lacks the insight a good teacher should possess. If he is contemptu- 
ous of opposing views he is unfitted by character for the classroom. 

I have approached this phase of my subject negatively because it makes 
the positive side of it easier to state. For what causes most of the difficulty is, I 
think, a misconception of teaching in a public institution, where religion is in- 
volved. Good teaching is based on respect for persons, and that includes respect 
—I would say even reverence—for their honest beliefs. The teacher who is 
supercilious about his students’ convictions is simply a bad teacher. In public 
education, as distinguished from private education which may be frankly de- 
signed to support some particular philosophy or religion, all matters on which 
there are well-supported differences of opinion should be dealt with in the 
light of that difference. Do we not govern ourselves by that principle in 
teaching economics and politics? The alleged reason for excluding religion 
from the curriculum is that it is too controversial and divisive. Well, what is 
more controversial and divisive today than economics? Yet we do not exclude 
it. We try—or should try—to teach it without preaching it in ex parte fashion. 
I think it safe to say that the educators who are most vocal against the in- 
troduction of religion into the schools are among the staunchest defenders of 
teaching controversial subjects. This doesn’t make sense. 

When “teaching” religion in public schools is understood as encouraging 
the study of religion the current obscurantism about this matter may be cleared 
away. My chief present concern is to have the study of religious institutions 
at the local level introduced into the social studies program. I believe eyery 
high-school student should become as familiar with the religious life of his 
community as he does with its government, its industries, and its welfare ac- 
tivities. And he should go about it in the same way—by means of extramural 
study projects. He would thus be studying religion as empirical fact at the 
point of his closest contact with it. The inquiry would be objective and free. 
He would be exposed to the thought and life of different faith groups and gain, 
im most instances, a better knowledge of his own. Incidentally, if our demo- 
cratic assumptions about communication are correct, he would be taking the 
best antidote for prejudice and bigotry. This is not a novel suggestion; it has 
been done successfully, even in New York, but on a pitifully small scale. If 
taken up seriously, I believe it would do much to clarify this whole matter 
of the relation of religion to education. It would help to make meaningful the 
religious aspects of the other disciplines now so largely neglected or touched 
gingerly—particularly history, politics, and literature. 

Such an approach does not involve specific classes in religion, but the in- 
clusion of religion in a curriculum area where it manifestly belongs, With the 
socializing of the school program and the opening of the school windows on 
the community as a whole, the exclusion of religion has become not only more 
anomalous but more serious. If the church and synagogue are the only institu- 
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tional aspects of community life to be systematically ignored, the inevitable 
effect on a student’s mind is to persuade him that they are unimportant. This 
gives public education virtually an anti-religious slant, which is contrary to 
its intention. 

Similarly, I would like to see much more attention given in the literature 
program to the religious classics, especially the Bible. Again, not classes for in- 
tensive study of the Bible, but the inclusion of a considerable sampling of Bibli- 
cal literature. The end sought would of course not be religious indoctrination 
but familiarity with one of the main sources of the value system of our West- 
ern culture—in other words, literacy with respect to our religious heritage. As 
disputed questions about authorship and meaning arise the study may well ac- 
quire an extramural aspect. Students may be sent to sources of authoritative 
statements of different views and interpretations. Also, ideas that originate in 
church or synagogue may fertilize thinking in the school classroom. I have 
been told of a public school teacher in a New York suburb who maintained a 
daily discussion period, devoting the time on Monday to an uninhibited dis- 
cussion of what had happened in synagogue or church on Saturday or Sunday. 
I judge it was a very stimulating educational experience. 

The essential point here is the creation of an atmosphere in which in- 
terest in religion can be freely expressed and explored within the framework of 
general education. The idea of such an approach I have found astonishingly 
difficult to make clear. Current discussion of the place of religion in education 
is very generally based on the assumption that it necessarily involves the in- 
culcation of a particular set of religious beliefs. True, there are those who 
advocate that. One form in which it appears is the proposal that what is com- 
mon to the major faiths be “taught” in the schools, But this “common core” 
idea really amounts to a school theology composed of those elements of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths which are not in dispute. I think it ob- 
jectionable from the religious point of view as well as from that of public 
education. To adopt a body of religious teaching as something to be accepted 
in the schools would, I think, do great violence to religious liberty and would 
be an encroachment upon the church’s sphere. The entire discussion of an 
“authoritarian attempt to capture education” misses the point of what I re- 
gard as the only well-thought-out proposals that have been put forward to 
remedy the dualism that so widely prevails in America between religious and 
general education. Likewise the objection that organized religion must 
remedy its own defects before seeking admission to the schools is totally beside 
the point. We don’t ask industry or labor or politics to meet certain require- 
ments before we agree to study them. These various objections are, to be sure, 
relevant to some current proposals, but not to what I am suggesting here, or 
to what has been proposed by some of the most thoughtful students of the sub- 
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The question is frequently asked, “Where are the teachers to come from?” 


It is pertinent, but a bit misleading. Religious subject matter would be studied 
as an aspect of disciplines now in the curriculum. The real problem is to pre- 
pare teachers to handle neglected areas of their own fields. A teacher of social 
studies should be as well prepared to guide inquiry concerning religious insti- 
tutions as he is to direct study of other aspects of community life. His profes- 
sional preparation should insure this. I see no reason why the same amount of 
attention should not be given to religion in the preparation of such teachers as 
is considered requisite for them in the other areas with which they are sup- 
posed to be familiar. In fact I am not sure but a course in contemporary re- 
ligion would be a good thing for all teachers in these days when the problem 
of the place of religion in education is occasioning country-wide concern. And 
as for the teaching of religious classics, I think it should go without saying 
that a person who has not made a pretty thorough study of the Bible is no 
more competent to teach English literature than if he had slighted Shakes- 
peare. 

The defects I am driving at are not religious in any limited sense: they are 
cultural. I became interested in this whole subject not as a churchman, but as 
an educator. It is just as hard to convince churchmen as it is educators that 
an extreme secularization of education results in an unwholesome dualism. 
In fact, on the whole I think it is harder. The picture given by current writers 
of the churches as ganging up on the schools is really ludicrous so far as the 
majority of American church leaders are concerned. Most of them have showed 
little concern over the extreme secularization of education. Protestants make 
a great point of defending “our schools.” Their interest in the released-time 
movement really indicates an intention to strengthen their own religious edu- 
cation programs. It leaves untouched the problem that I am stressing today. 


III. tocAL AUTONOMY 


Let us look now at another aspect of the matter, which I mentioned in 
my opening statement—local autonomy in the control of education. I said that 
tu the greatest possible extent the community should be free to work out its 
own program with reference to religion and that legislatures and courts should 
intervene only to prevent substantive impairment of religious liberty. This is 
manifestly no simple matter. I have already pointed out that the policy of 
state and local control has produced so wide a variety of practice that is im- 
possible to speak accurately of any “American way.” The real significance of 
the current vigorous opposition to any kind of adjustment of school practice in 
this area is that the traditional pattern has been so blurred that no norms are 
observable. 

Now, I am ready to grant that in some states and communities present 
practice does what I regard as violence to religious liberty. Frankly, I am 
concerned about the holding of released-time classes within the schol build- 
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ing; also about the giving of school credit for courses in religious education 
conducted under sectarian auspices. I am concerned about the tendency to use 
the word nonsectarian to designate a program conducted by a number of re- 
ligious denominations. That word, nonsectarian, I think, properly denotes 
the absences of elements objectionable to any religious group. 


But these, I am persuaded are growing pains in the process of working out 
a satisfactory policy. The attempt to force one pattern on the schools of the 
country seems to me to be definitely reactionary. And that is just as true of 
compulsory Bible reading in the schools under state law as of the prohibition 
of it by the same authority. If a given policy is approved by local educational 
authority I consider that in a democracy that creates a presumption in its 
favor. It is the business of the courts to determine where the limits are, and 
they may have to do that by trial and error. If community sentiment endorses 
a co-operative released-time plan, in which all proper safeguards are erected 
against coercion, it seems to me that is the community’s business. This means 
that the school board should not be restrained by the state legislature from de- 
termining its own course, or constrained by it in the other direction, as in the 
state of New York. 


I would apply the same principle in settling such an issue as that of free 
transportation of nonpublic school children. A parent is obliged to send his 
children to school, It is settled law that no one may tell him where he must 
send them so long as the school of his choice meets certain educational stand- 
ards. For all who recognize any validity in the contention that education 
should be a unitary process and that religion is an important factor in growth, 
the desire of Catholics to share in noninstructional subsidies granted for the 
purpose of facilitating education can scarcely be without weight. 


At any rate, since the conditions under which education is carried on 
are, within very broad limits, determined by state laws, I believe that Federal 
aid to education, which is sorely needed, should be available to nonpublic 
schools and to the children attending them in those states which by law make 
them eligible for receipt of public funds. Whatever views we hold as to the 
proper safeguards of religious liberty, we should be always on guard against 
the tendency to limit the democratic process by forcing standards upon states 
and communities which they are unwilling to accept. 


In this all too inadequate statement of the problem before us and of a 
possible course of action I hope that I have at least sketched a policy the details 
of which can be experimentally worked out. 
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Sienor High-School Section 
Monday, March 3, 1947, 2:30 P.M.; Vernon Room, Hotel Haddon Hall. 


Chairman: W. L. Spencer, Executive Committee, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Supervisor of Instruction, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Education for Veterans 
HARRY P. COOPE R, 


Principal, Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ETERANS of World War II have accumulated a vast array of experi- 

ences unassociated with the formal education they knew in prewar years. 
The veteran was part of a machine created hurriedly for war. He was quickly 
changed from a peaceful civilian to a soldier prepared for brutality, deception, 
and death. Close-order drill, close-order living, duties assigned without consul- 
tation and seemingly without reason were daily experiences. Men, only too fre- 
quently, had occasion to thank God for each day that they remained alive. 
What they thought and what they accomplished in situations of this kind 
shocked the nervous system and left impressions which are misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by those who remained thousands of miles away, out of danger. 


Needless to say these men have a maturtiy which is not merely added 
years. Close association with men of all kinds and all ages helped to mature 
them; living among recently freed peoples who for months or years had to de- 
pend for survival upon the use of exploitation and underground methods helped 
to mature them; enduring life on a jungle island amid rain and sweat helped 
to mature them; accepting assignments to a second—yes, a third or fourth mis- 
sion or beachhead, knowing each time that probably only two thirds or less 
would return, matured them. And now, the people who remained at home are 
having difficulty in accepting as wise and thoughtful fellow men, the adoles- 
cents they sent off to war. 

The returning veteran is confronted with probably the most important 
problems of his life. His entire future depends upon what he does during the 
next few years. He is reluctant to “get going” on civilian enterprises. He does 
not find conditions entirely to his liking. He is not yet housed; the jobs avail- 
able are not as good as those held by the men of his age group who did not go 
to war. He wants more education, but not of the type that is designed for ado- 
lescents. 

The secondary school is challenged today by one of the greatest tasks in 
its history. Congress, through the GI Bill of Rights, has given the secondary 
school a golden opportunity to meet that challenge. Up to now, except for a 
few notable examples, that challenge has been ignored. At the collegiate level, 
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institutions are jammed with veterans. But sixty per cent of the men returning 
from service have not completed high school, and only one out of every seven 
of this group has gone back to school! 

The problems of establishing a separate veterans’ school are not as difficult 
as might be supposed. There is an area Veterans Administration office serving 
every state in the country. The State Department of Education is usually des- 
ignated as the approval agency for a veterans’ school. When the school has been 
approved, the contract with the VA is for costs. Most VA offices have been 
liberal in this respect. The VA is just as anxious to secure a superior program 
of education for veterans as are school administrators. Our task in establishing 
a veterans’ education program in Minneapolis has been facilitated by the co- 
operation of an enthusiastic veterans’ committee and the help of a sympathetic 
administration. 

Education for the veteran as defined by the GI Bill of Rights includes 
guidance, presecondary- and secondary-school education, vocational education, 
on-the-job training, apprenticeship training, and post-secondary-school educa- 
tion. It is essential to provide for all of these kinds of eduaction in an over-all 
contract with the VA. In a locality where vocational education, secondary, and 
post-secondary education are separate institutions, it is important that they be 
closely co-ordinated. Many men desire education which crosses the lines of these 
separate fields. 

GUIDANCE 

Guidance is crucial to the returning veteran—not just the typical second- 
ary-school guidance, but a three-day program of testing and counseling. In 
most states several guidance centers have been established by the VA. In Min- 
neapolis, the guidance center operated by the public schools has given service 
to 2,900 veterans since its inception a year ago. There are two other guidance 
centers in our city, one operated by the University of Minnesota and the other 
by the VA. Unless all available data concerning a veteran points directly 
toward his entering school and completing his secondary-school program, he 
should be referred to a guidance center first. 

A close relationship between the vocational education center, the high- 
school center, and the guidance center must exist. A counselor in any one of 
these centers can use the telephone and arrange for the next step in a veteran’s 
program without duplication of what has already taken place. Men already en- 
rolled in the high-school diploma program are frequently referred to the guid- 
ance center to get assistance in formulating future educational plans. In Min- 
neapolis, the Guidance Service at the University of Minnesota works closely 
with the veterans’ counselors in the high-school centers. Frequently men regis- 
tering in the Institute of Technology are sent to the high-school center to take 
short refresher courses in mathematics or in English. All efforts directed toward 
establishing a veteran in a program in which he can succeed are of immeasur- 
able importance. 
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ORGANIZATION AND INSTRUCTION 

The organization of a veterans’ education program will depend upon some 
factors which are out of the control of the administrator. Facilities, equipment, 
and personnel are frequently unavailable and an improvised program which 
will meet the interests and needs of the veteran, both specialized and general, 
must be implemented with what is available. Some practical suggestions for or- 
ganization follow: 

Facilities 

This problem is crucial in some communities. It was with us, as there was 
no building available. Fortunately, the secondary schools are not crowded due 
to the decrease in enrollment during the war years. We have been able to take 
over blocks of ten to twelve rooms in three different buildings for our high- 
school diploma program. One of these buildings is open fourteen hours a day to 
accommodate a day school, a swing shift, and a nine-hour a week evening- 
school unit. 

Rooms must be planned as laboratories rather than classrooms in the aca- 
demic subjects. Tables and chairs are more desirable than desks. Each student 
should be provided with sufficient table area to spread out materials and work 
for long periods without disturbance. Also, there must be freedom of move- 
ment for seeking consultation and for the use of materials elsewhere in the 
laboratory. Filing cabinets, display cases, book cases, are all essential to a 
greater extent than in a regular classroom. 

The organization of rooms to meet expanding and receding enrollment 
is necessary. The time is coming when the veterans’ secondary-school enrollment 
will decrease. Classrooms may be organized for all grades of work of a given 
subject. It is the consensus among veterans’ teachers that separating classes in 
English is unnecessary. The same situation is true with social studies. Where 
more than one mathmatics class is established, it is our experience that applied 
mathematics, algebra, and geometry can advantageously be taught in the same 
room, while solid geometry, higher algebra, and trigonometry makes a desir- 
able combination. In the sciences we use the regular high-school laboratories 
when possible, usually using each laboratory for at least two consecutive hours 
daily. In this type of organization a center can function with one room for each 
of three academic subjects, using the laboratories and special subject rooms 
from noon into the hours after the close of the regular school day. In this way 
a complete high-school program can be operated separately from the regular 
high school, utilizing facilities already available in most communities. 


Personnel 

Personnel to carry on this program must be carefully selected. At the out- 
set, may I make a statement contrary to notions which many people possess 
relative to persons best able to teach in this program. The successful teacher 
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may be a veteran or a nonveteran, a man or a woman, an experienced teacher 
or a teacher without experience. We have teachers from all of these groups, and 
we cannot differentiate between them as teachers. The teacher should have a 
background in the field in which he teaches. This background must reach far 
beyond the usual state course of study into the functional activities of civilian 
life that are related to that subject. In addition, the teacher must have consid- 
erable knowledge of and interest in the social life of men and women; he must 
possess an ingenious ability to assist students academically and to stimulate fur- 
ther intellectual growth; he must possess energy, enthusiasm, patiencc, and 
stamina. The task is one of the most stimulating educational adventures which 
teachers have undertaken. The inflexible academic teacher, who has taught the 
same set program to classes year after year and who has taken little part in 
community affairs or interest in happenings of young people in the community 
cannot adjust to this program. 

Obtaining teachers is a difficult task. Fortunately our superintendent 
invited teachers to request this work, guaranteeing them their former positions 
when the veterans’ program is terminated. By arrangement, we agreed not to 
take more than one teacher from a building until we had taken one from each 
of the junior and senior high schools. By this method, many very able persons 
were obtained. Their positions were filled by substitutes. Also a single salary, 
which was very attractive though less than the maximum salary of the city 
schools, was offered to outside teachers employed on a temporary basis. This 
was justified because the work was temporary, on a month-by-month basis. 
This attracted persons im the community who had the necessary background 
and who would have made excellent teachers in any system. Also, we were able 
to select many from the large group of veterans returning from service. 

In-service training of teachers is very important. It comes much easier if 
done when a teacher starts on the program, as it is more difficult to break some 
practices after they have been established in a room setting. The most success- 
ful method with us has been to place the teacher as an interne with a selected 
teacher for a period of one week. The interne assists other selected teachers for 
another week, gradually taking over the guidance and work of students one at 
a time. After two weeks, the new teacher is ready to take over her own group. 
She is urged to return to the expert for help at any time. Also, conferences are 
held periodically to attack problems of all teachers. 

Counselors must be trained to be of much value. Knowledge of curriculum 
and experience in the service are of assistance. The counselor must be flexible in 
manner and must possess ability to make veterans feel at ease and glad to dis- 
cuss plans with them. They must have the confidence of the teachers. 


Individualized Instruction 
The differences in needs and interests among these men are much greater 
than in the normal high-school group. When we consider the purposes for 
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which they returned to school, the differences in ages, military backgrounds, 
abilities, previous school records, time elapsed since being in school, and pre- 
conceived ideas of possible school success, the need for individual work in the 
classroom is apparent. Our program in Minneapolis was organized under such 
a plan. During the first months there were several attempts to break away from 
the individualized or tutorial method, and though modifications in the plan 
were made, we always reverted to individual instruction as a basis. Modifica- 
tions were more prevalent in the English and social studies. Procedures in in- 


dividual instruction include: 


1. Guiding the student in the emphasis placed upon different phases of 
work. A balanced program of varied activities is essential. The student’s 
daily plan of work varies, but reasons for the variation should be under- 
stood by both instructor and student. Such activities as drill on mechan- 
ical exercises for mastery, gathering data in textbooks to complete a unit 
assignment, browsing in reference shelf for ideas, working on a writ- 
ten assignment, taking tests, or engaging in a community assignment 
for firsthand information are all different kinds of activities in which a 
student may be engaged. The value to the student, purpose for which 
activity is undertaken, and psychological factors in amount of time 
spent on each activity are important. 


2. Guiding the student toward an intelligent idea of his own success in 
future undertakings or ideas. Many students who think they are col- 
lege bound need to change their plans. The difficulties encountered, 
which with time do not eliminate themselves, indicate lack of ability 
or aptitude. The ease with which many assignments are completed give 
an index to ability to do more difficult work. To make a self-instructor 
of the student is one of the most important goals. To observe a student 
who has preconceived ideas of college study or vocational training and 
to get him to analyze his own abilities and talents honestly, is a very es- 
sential guidance function of the teacher. Where there is a question con- 
cerning the ability of the student to continue towards his educational or 
vocational goals, the counselor should be consulted. There is a place 
where the instructor’s counseling must be part of the guidance of the 
counselor. It is important that the instructor be aware of this situation. 


3. Guiding the student in his work habits. This is very crucial in the be- 
ginning when the student is attempting to establish habits after being 
away from the schoolroom for years. Considerable time must be given 
to making assignments, establishing techniques which provide correct 
procedure, and observing difficulties encountered which will cause dis- 
couragement or wrong study habits. The elimination of waste is essen- 
tial, particularly when the habits are being established. 
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4. The use of standardized and subject tests as factual basis for judgment 
of students’ accomplishments. Each teacher should have tests and diag- 
nostic exercises available in sufficient quantity to make intelligent use 
of them. Tests should be corrected as soon after being administered as 
possible and results discussed with the students. In subject tests, they 
should be discussed item for item and in some cases followed by under- 
stood assignments of remedial exercises. Tests are not instructional de- 
vices, but guidance material for the teacher. They must systematically 
cover all assignments if they are to evaluate performance. Nothing is as 
discouraging as to take a test and then know only the numerical result. 


In mathematics, some educators feel strongly that there is better growth 
when a group works together. Our experience has been different. They say that 
geometry particularly lends itself to group instruction, yet once a student es- 
tablishes himself working individually we have found his needs were met much 
more expeditiously through the individual method. 

In mathematics and sciences, veterans have come to a vivid realization of 
the importance of technology and the need for mastery and exactness in the per- 
rormance of technical work. They demand thoroughness and mastery. They 
refuse to be hurried. They want specific assignments through which they can 
go ahead on their own. This, accompanied with practice toward proficiency 
sheered ot all that is unnecessary, keeps them energetically at work on their own 
steam. In this field, we have had the largest enrollment and the greatest num- 
ber of refresher students even though it is an elective subject. 

Acceleration. Acceleration is a vital point with veterans who have lost 
from two to several years and who desire to catch up, particularly to a place 
beyond the secondary-school level. This is greatly facilitated by a program of 
individualized instruction. 

The Carnegie Unit, a base upon which our secondary school has been built, 
seems out of place in this program of educating men according to their inter- 
ests and needs. Accomplishment in knowledge, skill, and self-teaching powers 
and actual participation in activities pertinent to life as a citizen is much more 
life like. Judging from the success of those who have completed the program it 
is much more closely related to roles outside of school. In other words, accom- 
plishment becomes the goal, and time is reduced to a secondary factor, rather 
than the opposite which seems to prevail in most of our education enterprises. 


Long periods. A long classroom period is essential if adequate individual 
instruction is carried out. No teacher can guide students individually in their 
work if he must meet four or five classes daily. If he adequately works with 
forty men a day the task is tremendous. Most of our veterans choose to work 
on one subject with a teacher tor a half day at a time. We offered to try out 
any program of work which fitted the needs and desires of the men. They 
could take from one to four subjects at a time. After a short period, over ninety 
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per cent of them chose to work in two fields at a time, spending one-half day on 
each subject. Those who take three subjects usually spend half a day on one 
subject, then split the other half day between the other two subjects. These cases 
are few in number. The instructor maintains a laboratory in which many activ- 
ities are going on all the time. Our teacher-pupil ratio is set one to fifteen, thus 
giving the instructor an opportunity to do a highly professional job. Even with 
this ratio of one to fifteen, and meeting only two groups a day, the instructor is 
a busy person. 

Optional enrollment and completion dates. A veteran may commence his 
educational program at any time that appeals to him. This might seem to be a 
cause of confusion, but in practice it has worked out to be a worth-while factor. 
Men who are completing their program almost always plan to finish at the 
end of the week, thereby enabling those who have registered to begin class 
work at the beginning of the following week. The beginning of an educational 
adventure requires considerable guidance on the part of the teachers to estab- 
lish correct habits and insure satisfying progress. When a teacher receives only 
one or two veterans at a time, this can be accomplished much more effectively 
than when an entire group starts at once, each member of which is a distinctly 
different person. 

Likewise, just as soon as a veteran has accomplished his purpose in coming 
to school, he is withdrawn and is free to pursue other interests. He does not 
have to sit around and wait until some arbitrarily fixed graduation date arrives. 

That the veterans are appreciative of this kind of organization is proved, 
we think, by the following fact: since the Center was started sixteen months ago, 
the men have voted to only one week’s vacation, the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s Day this past December. This record has been maintained in 
spite of the fact that, if the Center were closed through no fault of the veterans, 
the men would continue to receive subsistence during the interim. 


Socializing Procedures 

This type of activity is more prevalent in the social studies and English 
departments, but cannot function except through correct institutional organi- 
zation and administration. To a veteran the several agencies and institutions 
from which he must receive information previous to entering school, the deter- 
mination of military credit as described by the Tuttle Handbook, the evidence 
which is collected and placed in patterns before him for his own selection or de- 
cision at the guidance center, the seeking of part-time work while attending 
school, the adjusting of work and education so they mesh correctly, and the 
evaluation of success in this entire education experience—all assist in giving him 
a concept of how different agencies work together and of what society requires 


of him. 
The content of both English and social studies usually must be revamped 


to a great extent to capture the serious incentives dominant in these men. Teach- 
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ers in these fields must be constantly alert to all that is going on in the world. 
They must be well read in their fields and be active participants in society. 
These men want answers to the many problems their experiences have raised, 
and they want to be guided out of the confusion in the workings of democracy 
as they have viewed it since their return home. 

In social studies the men need actual study of institutions in such a manner 
that they will investigate and gather their facts in the fields, rather than from 
the materials in the classroom. A survey of the literature surrounding the social 
problems in the classroom alone will not place them in society with a feeling 
of security and confidence to go out for themselves. This kind of study is es- 
sential if we are going to make our social studies give real meaning to a veter- 
an’s present problems. The capable teacher will see each individual as a person 
who has many questions concerning his present situation in society and his 
future possibilities as a citizen. As assignments are given backgrounding those 
institutions in which there is an interest and as these are followed by personal 
investigation of institutions in the locality in which the veteran lives, he soon 
understands the real meaning of social studies. He gains a desire to be a 
well-informed and active citizen. 

The English teacher must assist these men to adjust personally and socially. 
There is so much in the recent literature of which the veteran is personally a 
part and through which he can see a pattern of what is going on. It takes the 
tensions out of his present life and makes him more relaxed and enthusiastic 
about living and enjoying life. A veteran’s values which were thwarted or 
warped can return with a vigor that will make him keenly interested in living 
right here at home if guided through literature by a capable English teacher. 
The power to use English for enjoyment, information, and expression coupled 
with the vividness of the experiences of the war just past can give him the sat- 
isfaction and security of being a very important person in the years ahead. 

In English and social studies it is necessary to guide the students in the 
manner in which they can assist one another and carry through group learning 
to a satisfying conclusion. 

There are basic concepts which arise daily in which all should participate. 
Exactly when the correct time for this is, cannot be stated. It usually takes 
place at the beginning of the session when news is recent, after a view of the 
news week on the screen, following a book review given by an expert, or a re- 
cording of Macbeth, or a report of a community enterprise relating to a current 
problem. This approach may be called opportunistic at first, but as the program 
develops it becomes more and more a planned activity which is incorporated 
into social studies and English classes. All men may not be interested at the be- 
ginning. With us we usually allow those who prefer to work on other things 
independently to go to the library, but in time all are drawn into the discussion. 
Many things will arise in these rooms spontaneously. These have brought the 
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finest discussions, many of which have led to further study. Putting it bluntly, 
place the men in real life situations and come to conclusions as it is done best 
in real life. 

Because of the inadequacy of teachers to educate successfully for public 
appearances, all men are placed in public speaking sections for three out of ev- 
ery nine weeks for one and one-half hours a day. This is a set class situation 
with the same men present daily. They are educated in conducting meetings, 
expressing themselves on points of vital concrn, developing the abilities to 
carry on a discussion to a satisfying conclusion, and preparing and giving re- 
ports and short talks. Out of this class many have continued advanced work in 
public speaking. Also about ten per cent of the others have continued work on 
speech difficulties, or to break down their inhibitions in dealing with people. 
It has become one of the most worth-while enterprises of the center. 

Materials of Instruction 

Materials in the classroom must be available in ample quantity and organ- 
ized for student and teacher use. Books, pamphlets, current periodicals, work- 
books, tests, drill materials, assignments in mimeographed form supplementary 
exercises must be in the room and available for use. Tests should be in the 
teacher’s desk for use when the student needs them. They must be diagnostic 
and systematically cover all instructional items. They should not be confused 
with drill exercises which accompany assignments, or remedial exercises which 
follow tests. All these must be placed where they can be obtained when needed. 
It is very essential that the teacher be thoroughly acquainted with these mate- 
rials if she is to use them. The teacher’s time in the classroom should be given 
to assisting the men in their work, not in preparing materials. No program 
using individualized instruction as a base can succeed without ample materials 
prepared in advance. During the development of this program many of our 
best teachers spent many nights preparing materials to assist the men. It was 
ten months before we were ahead of them. In our academic program we spend 
$2.50 for each man each month for materials. In English rooms there are two 
hundred fifty books, one copy each, besides the pamphlets, periodicals, text- 
books, and dictionaries. In social studies rooms there are maps for every phase 
of the work. We engage an art student to enlarge many crucial maps which 
are found in some of our best news weeklies and to prepare charts of recent 
important facts. Periodicals which represent different points of view are very 
essential. A librarian gives one hour a day to searching reference materials for 
teachers and checking materials previous to ordering. The selecting of mate- 
rials is very important and requires expert assistance. 


Records 

The teacher’s records are very important if he and the counselor are going 
to guide the student intelligently. Here the time element becomes important, 
particularly in advising a student on his future educational plans. These rec- 
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ords must be exact. The data must be recorded in numerical manner so that 
principal, counselor, or teacher can interpret the data relative to the progress 
of the student. 
CO-OPERATION WITH THE REGULAR SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The principal of the regular high school is responsible for the success of 
the secondary-school program. He desires to assist in every way to make the 
veterans’ program contribute to the total educational program of his school. 
Because the veterans’ unit is an innovation in secondary education, the principal 
is asked many questions and it is desirable that his information be accurate 


and up-to-date. 

Subjects offered, class schedules, trends in enrollments, co-operation desired 
with regular high-school staff, counseling practices, enrollment procedure, gen- 
eral accomplishment of veterans, and major differences between the curriculum 
for veterans and the regular secondary school are all matters on which the 
principal should be enlightened. Provision for the use of the lunch room and 
gymnasium, and a smoking lounge must be obtained through the co-operatio 


of the principal. ' 

Each staff member of the veterans’ program should be alert to pass on 
information concerning the maturity of a veteran to the regular high-school 
teachers. Some of these elements follow: 

Although the veteran may appear very much the same as he was in the halls 
just three vears ago, he is an adult who matured very fast during the war. 

The veteran who returns to the secondary school feels a certain loneliness. 
Most of his friends finished high school previous to entering service. The whole 
high-school organization appears juvenile to him, If treated as an adult, he ad- 
justs very rapidly. 

All nonessential routine has been eliminated from the veterans’ program. 
Responsibility for accomplishment is placed upon the veteran. He is permitted to 
recess (within limits) at whatever time he chooses, adapt his daily program to 
his needs, and progress at his own speed. Under this program, the accomplishment 
of veterans has surpassed that of pupils in the regular high school. 

The veterans cannot be driven to anything. No school order or verbal blast 
will move them very much. The war test, to which many of them were subjected, 
set them against such treatment in civilian life. When a high school teacher sud- 
denly rebukes a veteran for some infraction, important in high school but incon- 
sequential to the veteran, the result is usually irritating to both. 

Probably the one experience that causes the most anxiety among high-school 
teachers is to see a veteran detain a high-school girl in the hall. Much can be 
imagined from this situation. One naturally wonders why a man who has been 
in service is enlisting the friendship of a high-school girl several years younger 
than he. The same situation occuring between a veteran and a high-school boy is 
usually unnoticed. The veterans’ program is operated so that it has little in com- 
mon with the high-school program, thereby eliminating all but a few isolated 
cases of this nature.. The development of a wholesomeness among students where 
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they naturally come togetier is very much worth while. If then, cases develop 
which have the earmarks of maliciousness, they can be investigated by persons 
well acquainted with either student. The situation to date has been gratifying. 
The essential factor is to assume that all contacts of this kind are wholesome 
and friendly. Taking steps to ascertain anything else should receive considerable 
deliberation, shorn of imagination, and then taken care of by those most able in 
the particular situation. Remember that juvenile delinquency increased in this 
country at its most rapid rate when these veterans were overseas, 

Veterans will smoke and no one can stop them for long. They have been 
where smoking was a release from tensions. However, they react very well to com- 
mon sense regulations which are necessary when they are housed with high school 
students. 

POSTHIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

To meet the needs of the posthigh-school veteran, educational programs 
should be offered on a community or inter-community basis to include busi- 
ness, technical, preprofessional, and new terminal general education courses. 
They should be offered in junior colleges and other adult education programs, 
including “on-the-job” training programs. The length of the courses should 
vary according to the technical aspects necessary for performance in the voca- 
tion. All programs of a technical nature should include general education to 
enrich the veteran’s role as a citizen in such a manner that he will be stimulated 
to give more attention to home, community, state, national, and world affairs. 

Many men who are now in college are finding out that they are not colle- 
giate caliber, or do not desire to complete the full college program. Others who 
have completed the high-school diploma program are becoming interested in 
terminal education of a technical nature below the collegiate grade. The “on- 
the-job” trainees should have their program enriched to include enough general 
education to make them more effective citizens as well as more effective work- 
ers. That which is done well will remain after the veteran enrollment has fallen 
off to provide education on a posthigh-school level for all people. 

In the larger communities this program can be accomplished within the 
framework of the local school system. Area institutions are desirable in smaller 
communities. Another institution which can be extremely valuable in estab- 
lishing this program is the Extension Division of the State University. Resident 
centers of the Extension Division will bring education to a community which 
may have a long-range effect. 

The opportunity to conduct an educational program according to the 
interests and needs of those attending, not hampered by financial difficulties, 
over-loaded teachers, lack of materials, or traditional educational trends 
dictated from above is a challenge to the school administrator. These men are 
the persons who know more about the costs of war than any other group. They 
will dominate our political, economic, and social institutions of the future. Edu- 
cation for them at this time will have far reaching effects upon the future of 
America. 
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Citizenship Education Through Student Participation in 


School Government 
STANLEY E. DIMOND 
Director Citizenship Education Study, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan 

TUDENT participation in the government of a school is potentially an 

extremely important method for developing good citizens. Note carefully 
that I said potentially student participation in the government of a school is an 
extremely important method for developing good citizens. In actual practice, 
however, many student government associations, and many student councils 
have not been effective; they have not achieved their full potentialities. Some 
student councils, of course, are great instruments for democratic education; 
other student councils are nothing more than mediocre political machines. 
Some student councils teach students to cherish democratic values. Other stu- 
dent councils teach young people to be hypocrites; and develop boys and girls 
who actually come to look upon the student council as a sham. 

Recently I talked with the father of a high-school girl. I learned that his 
daughter was a member of a student council. I quizzed him a bit about the 
value of the student council experience. At one point in our conversation he 
said, “I’m glad Dorothy was on the student council this year. I think it was 
good for her. She developed poise and confidence in herself. But I think also I 
could see a growing lack of respect for the high-school principal because she 
felt that he didn’t apply the very principles of democracy that the student 
council stood for.” 

I then asked this father, “Was that because he used his veto power and 
refused to allow the students to do things they wanted to do?” 

The father replied, “That was true in part. He used his veto power and 
he wasn’t consistent, at least as reported to me. And the other point was, he 
had a stooge on the student council as a teacher who was afraid to participate 
at all.” 
Let me give another illustration in a similar vein. Driving home from 
work one afternoon I picked up a’ high-school boy who was thumbing a ride 
at a stop light. After some general conversation I thought I detected that here 
was a chap who was a leader in his school so I asked, “Do you have a student 
council in your school?” 

He said, “Yes, but it’s no good.” 

I asked, “Why not?” 

He replied, “No one who amounts to anything will run for the student 
council!” 

Again I pressed, “Why not?” 

The reply came, “The teacher in charge of the student council runs every- 


thing. She won’t let anyone do anything. The only ones who will try for the 
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council are those in her own classes who are afraid they'll get low marks if they 
don’t go along with her.” 

Obviously, these student councils were not good councils. They were poor 
in sp6nsorship, in relationship to the administrator, and certainly in the second 
illustration in the method of selecting council members. 

I cite them not because they are believed to be typical, but because they 
illustrate that these student councils did not measure up to their full potential- 
ities. In order to describe to you some values of the student council which I 
think are being neglected, I must digress briefly to tell you something of a citi- 
zenship study in which we are engaged in Detroit. 

THE DETROIT CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION STUDY 

For the past two years the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University 
have been conducting a citizenship education study. This Study is financed by 
a grant of tunds from the William Volker Charities Fund, Inc. In this Study 
we have designated five broad areas which we think are of great importance in 
a program of citizenship education. The five areas are: First, the area of de- 
mocracy. We believe that the most important function of a public school is to 
develop boys and girls who understand democracy and who are loyal to democ- 
racy. We think as a people that democracy has been taken for granted and that 
in our schools, in spite of significant changes during the past decade, pupils do 
not spend enough time learning about democracy. 

Second, we believe another area of great importance for civic education is 
the area of problem solving, or thinking. We are concerned that during the 
past quarter of a century as a society we have not adequately solved our social 
problems. We believe that the public school has a major responsibility so to 
educate the young people in our schools that they can contribute to the solu- 
tion of our social problems, and that the major task here is to assist boys and 
girls to become better thinkers than those of us who have preceded them in 
school. 

Third, we have in our Study recognized that there are many beys and 
gitls who are badly maladjusted. We believe that maladjustments are inevitable 
unless individuals are able to satisfy their basic needs. We are afraid when young 
people lack adequate food, clothing, and shelter, or do not receive love, affec- 
tion, or a feeling of belonging, that they cannot adequately adjust to a program 
of school work. We think, therefore, it is necessary that schools be so conducted 
that the basic needs of boys and girls are met, and that the patterns of malad- 
justment which we find among school youth should be corrected. 

Fourth, we believe that a good program of democratic education must 
emphasize improved human relationships. We are concerned about the group 
conflicts in our nation and in the world. We think, therefore, that civic educa- 
tion must concern itself increasingly with the character of human relationships 
which exist among persons in the school, the family, and the community. 

Finally, as in all programs of civic education, we are concerned with the 
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knowledges, skills, abilities, and attitudes of the young people in our schools. 
We believe it is essential that young people understand the nature of govern- 
ment; that they understand the reality of our economic system; that they have 
a thorough knowledge of the historical development of our great institutions; 
that they have skill in discussion, in gaining information, and in voting. 

In summary then, the Detroit Citizenship Education Study is concerned 
with the democratic values, problem solving, meeting basic human needs, im- 
proving democratic human relationships, and increasing the knowledges, skills, 
and the abilities of our young people. 
WHAT A GOOD STUDENT COUNCIL Is 


If you agree with us that these five general areas are important to a civic 
education program, let us examine what they mean for a good student council. 
First of all, in our opinion, a good student council would aid young people to 
secure a better understanding of democracy, and would build into youth an 
increased devotion to our democratic way of life. The student council should 
assist pupils to understanding the working ot democracy and should create 
loyalty to democracy. Does your student council measure up to these stand- 
ards? In your school do the boys and girls believe more in democracy because 
you have a student council? Do they understand more about the nature of 
democratic life because in your school your student council is so conducted 
that its members come to believe that the democratic procedures are the best 
procedures for the solution of their own problems? Does your student council 
increase the faith of young people in representative government? 

In the second place, the student council should measure up to the test that 
the procedures used to teach boys and girls how to help solve social problems. 
Actually, in many student councils the students are not permitted to assist in 
the solution of school problems because the real problems of the school are 
banned from the council. In other councils, students may consider the prob- 
lems, but they become so bogged down in parliamentary procedure that they 
never reach workable solutions. In other councils students are permitted to 
consider problems, but when they have arrived at a solution they find that the 
faculty or the administration of the school does not allow them to carry their 
solutions into practice. 

To make problem solving more effective, in one school a technique for 
solving problems was presented to the council. The technique consisted of the 
commonly used device of defining the problem, considering alternative solu- 
tions to the problem, seeking information to aid in deciding which of the alter- 
native solutions is the best, reaching a conclusion as to which solution is most 
suitable, and finally putting the solution into action. Upon entering the student 
council room in that school you would be attracted by the listening of the 
problem-solving steps around the room. When I last visited that student coun- 
cil they were discussing, “How could we improve our cafeteria?” First, the 
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chairman asked that the problem be defined. After some discussion they de- 
fined the problem as “How can student conduct in the cafeteria be improved?” 
The chairman then asked for suggestions on how this problem could be solved. 
Various ways by which conduct might be improved were suggested. After they 
had listed such matters as having more teachers on duty, of having boys and 
girls who would serve as policemen, and several similar solutions, the chairman 
asked for other suggested solutions. One boy spoke up and said he didn’t think 
any of those solutions would work, that what was needed was an educational 
campaign. The chairman then said, “Do we have any other solutions; have we 
considered all the possible ways by which the conduct might be improved?” 
At that point there seemed to be no additional suggestions. The group then dis- 
cussed, “What kinds of information would we need in order to decide which 
solution would be most effective?” Finally, before the adjournment for the day 
they agreed that they would seek information to determine how effective each 
of the procedures would be, and I presume that at the next session of their coun- 
cil they returned to arrive at a decision. In that council their practice was to 
discuss the suggestions in their home rooms before reaching a final decision. 
By this process of trying to find workable solutions to school problems those 
young people seemed to be developing their powers of critical thinking to a 
greater extent than is possible under the routine of strict parliamentary proce- 
dure. I believe that the methodical application of the steps in solving a prob- 
lem were so much a part of their life that they would apply these steps in most 
life situations. 

From the third area which we consider to be important in the Citizenship 
Education Study program, we believe the student council should contribute to 
the better adjustment of boys and girls in a school. As we look at student coun- 
cils we have begun to wonder whether it is wise to have provisions by which 
only those students of superior academic ability can become members of the 
student council. How can we get well-adjusted boys and girls if the student life 
of the school is so organized that many potential leaders who do not have the 
requisite acadenuc power are not able to get into these activities. I recall on sev- 
eral occasions hearing that leader in the student council movement, Earl Kelley, 
tell how a school of underprivileged tough boys was transformed by building 
a student council that had power, responsibility, and prestige. The good student 
council must make an important contribution to adjusting all boys and girls 
to the school or the council does not reach its full potentiality. 

In the fourth place, we have young people in our schools today who are 
of different races, religions, nationalities, and economic circumstances. Does the 
student council assist in improving the human relationships among these 
groups? In the yearbook on Democratic Human Relations of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, you may recall the description of the class 
election in one high school where all the officers elected were negroes. 
These officers resigned because they believed that the minority of whites 
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should have had representation among the officers. After deliberation the 
class re-elected three of the negroes along with one white. I know of one 
student council where representation is too frequently determined in terms 
of “from which side of the tracks do you come?” The Student Council should 
be selected in terms of individual worth and not in terms of race, class, 
fraternity, club, or other affiliation. If our student councils are to be 
truly effective they need to be examined in terms of their contribution 
to better group relations. 

Finally, the student council should be examined in terms of how much 
knowledge and skill pupils gain because of the existence of the council. Some 
teachers are doubtful of council values because pupils are absent on certain 
days from their subject matter courses. Can we demonstrate that the skills in 
discussion, reading, obtaining information, and presentation are so great that 
they more than justify the time spent in the council work? 

If student participation in school government is to assume its right place 
in developing effective citizens I believe that school principals must be willing 
to stake their own futures on a complete faith in young people. This means 
that principals must be willing to allow young people to make mistakes, for we 
all learn by the mistakes we correct. It means that principals must allow stu- 
dent councils to operate in all areas of student life or to define in advance the 
limitations within which councils must operate. It is fatal to allow considera- 
tion of problems and then to close the door by a belated veto. It means, too, 
that principals must be effective supervisors of student council sponsors. It is a 
strange thing that we have supervisors of reading, of music, of art, of most 
academic subjects, but no supervisors of the so-called extracurricular activities. 
Most sponsors of student councils have had to learn by trial and error. Fortu- 
nate indeed are those sponsors whose principals have helped them by joining 
the National Association of Student Councils because this organization is 
carrying on effective leadership in the student council field. I think the prin- 
cipal is the key person to whom we must turn if we are to achieve the kinds of 
goals which should justify the existence of the student council. Included in 
those goals, | hope you will agree, are an understanding and loyalty to democ- 
racy, an ability to aid in solving social problems, the satisfaction of basic needs, 
the improvement of democratic human relations, as well as the acquisition ef 


knowledges and skills. 


Organizing A Program of Safety Education 
J. FRED ESSIG 
Director of High Schools, Youngstown, Ohio 
VERYONE is conscious of the rapidly increasing tempo of life in our 
E technological society. Speed is the essence of our mechanical development. 
Our attention is so focused upon motion and speed that we lose sight of our 
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Everywhere about us are newer and faster machines. Each new machine be- 
comes a new hazard, yet at the same time enriching our lives. We welcome each 
new machine for the increased comfort it can bring. Seldom ever do we give 
more than a scant passing thought or care as to how much of a hazard in our 
lives it may become. If only we could find a way of living safely with our 
hazards, we could materially heighten the enjoyment of our attainments. 

The concentration of population has greatly increased the hazards of our 
living. If there is any doubt in your minds on that matter as you sit in safety 
here in Atlantic City, you will be conscious of it as you try to cross the crowded 
streets of any of our cities. Persons and machines come entirely too close to us 
a dozen or more times every day. 

THE ACCIDENT PICTURE 


Despite these hazards in our living we tend to be complacent, careless, 
and unaware of the fact that we are killing and maiming millions of people 
every year. The joy of our great accomplishments are besmirched by our care- 
less ways. We as secondary-school administrators can do something about our 
accident record as it affects pupils in the secondary schools. It was Horace 
Mann who said in 1857, “No cause, not even the highest and purest, can pros- 
per in our day without making education its ally.” No doubt some of you are 
saying even now, “Well, what of it?” 

It has just been announced by the National Safety Council that in round 
numbers one hundred thousand persons in the year of our Lord 1946 lost 
their lives from accidental causes. In the same period 10,400,000 human beings 
vere the victims of crippling injuries from accidental causes of one sort or 
another. Our accident record for the year just past has climbed another four 
per cent higher than the year 1945. There are some significant facts in this 
year’s statistics. Motor vehicle deaths during the first four months of 1946 
were forty-five per cent higher than for the same period in 1945. It appeared 
that we were headed for an unprecedented and indefensible record in 1946; 
then came President Truman’s highway safety conference in May after which 
the mounting traffic fatalities were materially reduced. 

There was one bright spot in the 1946 accident picture. Deaths of chil- 
dren from accidental causes in the five to fourteen year age-group decreased 
eight per cent in the face of an over-all increase of four per cent in our accident 
record. What could possibly be responsible for this seeming inconsistency? 
Only one reason can be given and that is an effective program of safety educa- 
tion in the elementary schools. 


NEED FOR SAFETY EDUCATION 

Unfortunately the secondary schools have not done as effective work in 
safety education as has been done by the elementary schools. The accident 
record among secondary-school pupils has continued to mount. Every sec- 
ondary-school administrator faces an urgent challenge to do all he can to re- 
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duce the number of crippling accidents among secondary-school pupils. A 
program of safety education must be organized and integrated in such a way 
that safety becomes an enjoyable and permanent pattern of behavior. 

Everyone agrees that we can reduce the accident rate among secondary- 
school pupils. Despite that fact, much remains to be desired in this direction. 
Semehow secondary-school pupils must be brought to feel that safety is an ad- 
venturous way of living. They must be made to feel that carelessness is an unso- 
cial way of doing things. “Life can be made safe,” must become the pattern of 
thinking of all pupils. Ways can be devised which will make real for secondary- 
school pupils an attitude of thinking safety, living safely, playing safely, and act- 
ing always in the safe way. Boys and girls can be helped to become aware that 
carelessness and carelessness alone results in accidents. Since carelessness is 
almost inevitably the cause of accidents pupils can be taught to be careful 
always. 

Safety and its practice in the daily living of boys and girls is a mental at- 
titude; a way of thinking. It is an awareness of the hazards in every aspect of 
living. A willingness to use care not only for their own protection but. also 
for the protection of their neighbors is a part of the program of safety educa- 
tion. More than that, it can be a satisfying and an adventurous way of living. 
Such an awareness of safe living can be developed through a program of care- 
ful and co-operative planning and working together. 

The whole field of safety education can be summed up by using the gen- 
eral objectives of the safety program as given on page 47 of the 1940 yearbook 
of the American Association of School Administrators Yearbook entitled 


Safety Education. 

1. To prevent accidents and save lives (a) by developing attitudes necessary 
thereto; (b) by imparting helpful knowledge; and (c) by developing 
habits and skills which help in safeguarding oneself and others, 

2. To fuse these elements into a discipline important in itself as a means to 
effective citizenship. 

THE PRINCIPAL'S PART IN THE PROGRAM 


As is usually the case in any program affecting secondary-school pupils 
the key person in the program is the principal himself. The program of safety 
education is no more comprehensive than his point of view. Many a secondary- 
school administrator has planned well for the curricular and extracurricular 
needs of the pupils in his care. Often he has carefully co-ordinated the work 
of the school with many community agencies other than his own in order to 
carry out the regularly accepted program of education. Such principals boast 
of their thoroughly modern programs of education. A critical examination of 
such programs will generally reveal the fact that the principal has not been 
fully aware of the need for a thorough-going program of safety education. 
An alert principal will quickly recognize his broad responsibility in the need 
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for increased emphasis upon safety—a serious problem of long standing. 

After he senses his responsibility, the principal will next give consideration 
to the program and its organization. First of all, the problem of the extent of 
the program must be faced. No part of the school environment nor the com- 
munity can be neglected. This includes the use of better teaching supplies, 
teaching devices, stairways, shops, playgrounds, street crossings, and other 
hazards in the pupil environment. 

The proper functioning of such a program is possible only when a thor- 
oughly workable organization is provided by the principal. Such an organiza- 
tion will include a safety committee composed of teachers, pupils, and lay peo- 
ple. It will also take into consideration other community agencies working in 
the interest of safety. Their co-operation and interest will be enlisted to aid in 
making life safe and pleasant. 


ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 


Organizing a program of safety education will naturally start with a 
complete and thorough study of accident reports and hazards in and around 
the school itself. Such a study should point the need for safety instruction. Of 
course, much of the information should be gathered by the pupils assisted 
and directed by teachers who are genuinely interested in safety education. 
Various departments in the school could be assigned special problems upon 
which information is to be gathered. For example, general science classes 
might be assigned the problem of fire prevention. Home arts classes might 
be assigned to investigate home accidents. Civics classes would be much in- 
terested in a study of street and highway accidents and even the possibility of 
driver education courses. Classes in health and physical education are more 
interested in recreational hazards than any other group. First aid is a 
“natural” for home nursing courses. If pupils are not discriminating enough 
to recognize certain hazards, it may be necessary to call for assistance from 
such specialists as firemen; police and traffic officers; city, state and national 
safety council workers; or any other persons working in the safety fields. 


Perhaps a word should be said here concerning the importance of com- 
plete and accurate accident reports. If pupils can be shown that certain points 
are hazardous from data secured from actual accident reports, then pupils 
will likely be more serious in their attitude toward safe living. Without proper 
records it is impossible to prove to pupils that real hazards exist. Maps and 
charts prepared from the accident reports can show the location and type of 
accident. Such records will help to dramatize the hazardous nature of the 
point. Accident reports are invaluable to the school that is really interested in 
knowing the facts about accidents. No one can be expected to carry in his 
mind a record of accidents as they occur over a period of years. A complete and 
accurate method of reporting accidents is a necessary part of every safety 


program. 
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When the pupils through their various classes have completed their sur- 
vey of accidents and hazards in the pupil’s school and community environ- 
ment, full publicity need be given to the facts discovered. The publicity pro- 
gram will include publicity to all of the classes in the school as well as persons 
in the community. All of the agencies who co-operated will be entitled to all 
of the facts discovered. It is imperative that everyone who is to be affected 
by the safety program know and understand all of the facts gleaned. 

Publicity can be given through use of such media as the school newspaper, 
assembly programs, home-room groups, visual aids particularly by motion 
pictures and posters, and through the community newspaper. Any reasonable 
means may be used which will capture the imagination and arouse the interest 
ot pupils in their own safety. It is the hope that all of this publicity will lead 
pupils to ask the question, “How shall we start with our program of safety 
education?” 

ORGANIZING A SAFETY COMMITTEE 

The next step is for the principal and the student body organization to 
designate its permanent committee on safety education. This committee should 
be composed of several interested teachers, several leading pupils, several lay 
persons who are interested in safety, and such other persons representing 
agencies whose business is safety. At this point it is likely that the principal 
will designate one of the teachers as the director of safety. He should be made 
responsible for the direction and co-ordination of the safety program. In the 
large high schools, a part of his day should be freed from formal classes, so 
that he may devote his energy to safety and its promotion. The director will 
function most effectively if he has access to library materials, visual aids, text- 
books, and other teaching materials. Clerical assistance and clerical equipment 
will greatly improve the promotion of safety. It is understood of course that 
the director of safety will work under the guidance and direction of the prin- 
cipal. He is also obligated to work through and with the committee for safety. 

Certain administrative and advisory functions may be delegated to this 
committee by the principal. Since it is necessary to determine the order, and 
placement of instructional units, this group must have the delegated authority 
to make such decisions. As soon as the safety committee is formed, the order 
of topics for consideration should be decided by group action. 

Experience has shown that it is best for this group to select and isolate 
the problem which seems most in need of attention as the problem for first 
consideration, It is not difficult on the basis of accident reports or on the 
basis of experience of the group to isolate problem number one for attack. It 
is important that a procedure be provided for studying the topic selected. 

This means that a complete picture will be obtained of the seriousness 
of the hazards, reasons for being so serious a hazard, and the suggestion of 
possible solutions. A clear statement of the problem will go a long way toward 
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isolating it. The statement need not be an involved one but it is imperative 
that the statement be a clear one. Determination of the elements involved in 
the problem is important, too. Social factors as administrative indifference, 
poor housekeeping, improper attitude on the part of the pupils, and over- 
crowding should be seriously considered. 

The committee should begin to ask, “Is there a felt need on the part of 
pupils and faculty for the solution of this problem? Is there an awareness on 
the part of all concerned of the seriousness of this problem? Is the problem 
within the scope of our group to solve?” If the committee is in doubt about 
an affirmative answer on any of these questions, then more preliminary work 
must be done before a solution is attempted. 

It is important that the committee as well as pupils, teachers, and prin- 
cipals understand how far the democratic process is to be carried in the solu- 
tion of common problems. If pupils have a feeling they are just members of 
the committee for no real reason, there will be no sense of responsibility for the 
solution of safety problems. However, if real problems are used and real solu- 
tions are worked out co-operatively so that everyone understands the steps 
in the process, pupils will feel real responsibility and at the same time they 
will be learning valuable lessons in the use of the democratic process. 

As soon as all suggested possible solutions have been received from the 
student bady, one specific solution should be selected as the method of attack on 
the problem by the safety committee. The plan of attack is then announced. 
Of course, it is again presumed that everyone concerned understands clearly 
the plan of attack and his or her part in the plan. 

Suppose the problem of pedestrian traffic is the problem selected for 
first consideration. It is the function of the committee together with the prin- 
cipal to decide how the information about the problem shall be used. The com- 
mittee may then make one of the following choices concerning the method of 
handling the problem selected. 

1. Correlating and integrating safety with many different subjects and ac- 

tivities. 
2. Shall the material be taught as a separate and distinct unit included in 
other subjects? 
. Shall a separate subject be set up to teach all safety topics? 
4. Shall the safety education program center around pupil organizations 


=. 


and special projects of various types. 

The most commonly found type of organization for teaching safety 
topics is through a correlation and integration of safety with many different 
subjects and activities. 

The committee may decide that the problem of pedestrian traffic should 
be divided for consideration into three parts; (1) traffic in school corridors, 
(2) pedestrian traffic on the busy thoroughfare in front of the building, (3) 
the problem of driver education. Civics classes at the ninth-grade level might 
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be assigned to teach proper pedestrian traffic in the school corridors. In view 
of the urgent need of caution in pedestrian traffic for all school groups in 
going and coming from school the committee may decide that the home rooms 
in the entire school shall handle this phase of the problem. Finally, they may 
decide that since driver courtesy is a part of pedestrian traffic, a separate course 
in driver education should be offered pupils in the senior year. Hence, you can 
see how one phase of safety may be taught in three different ways and in as 
many different points of the educational program. 

Driver education as a’ separate course is often a problem for the local 
school by reason of the equipment and specialized instruction needed. It is 
here that the committee will like to go to other community agencies for assist- 
ance. The American Automobile Association and certain automobile manu- 
facturers may be requested to supply a car or cars with dual controls for in- 
structional purposes. Local traffic policemen often give instruction in traffic 
regulations and driver courtesy. Various automobile agencies may furnish in- 
structors, charts, movies, and other instructional aids. It is at this point that 
an over-all community-wide safety council will prove its worth. 


PROMOTING A COMMUNITY SAFETY COUNCIL 


If the community does not already have an organized safety council, 
perhaps the school may be able to offer a suggestion which would lead to the 


formation of such an organization. The council will most assuredly have as 
one member the director of safety education for the school or schools. In this 
way, a community-wide program of safety which would include traffic safety, 
home safety, school safety, industrial safety, and all other aspects of safety 
could be integrated and co-ordinated. 

A word of caution is in order at this point, with regard to co-ordination 
of school safety and the wider program of safety in the community. Co- 
ordination and integration of the two programs sometimes bring undesirable 
practices which should be avoided. The Eighteenth Yearbook, Safety Educa- 
tion, points out that poor speakers, exploitation of schools and children for 
selfish ends through advertising or publicity, attempted interference by local 
automobile clubs, and unauthorized promotional activities by civic groups 
have done much to hinder proper safety education. If the school will develop 
its Own positive approach to problems of safety education the tendency toward 
interference by outside agencies will be greatly minimized. Then, too, if a 
proper allocation of responsibility for certain aspects of the program is de- 
termined there is slight danger to the school program. “The school already has 
assigned to it the broad task of teaching children the fundamental skills, at- 
titudes, appreciations, and vocations necessary to produce good citizens. Safety 
education is a part of this task of producing good citizens and therefore must 
be assumed by the schools.” It follows, therefore, that the school cannot allow 
itself to become so involved with other agencies that the best interests of the 
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pupils as to safety are disregarded or submerged in the tumult of the more 
spectacular problems of safety. 

As soon as the first problem is on the way to a solution or as soon as an 
on-going program is established the School Safety Council will turn its at- 
tention to the larger aspects of safety in the school. You will note, however, 
that the number one problem is first attempted. The purpose of such an attack 
is to establish a procedure in safety education. Attention can now be directed 
to such safety factors as shop safety, safety in health, and physical education 
classes, laboratories, gymnasiums, cafeterias, playgrounds, assemblies, first 
aid classes, rest-room facilities, swimming pools, bicycle traffic, and a variety 
of other problems. In all of these cases the individual departments should work 
under the direction and assistance of the school safety council. 


INTERESTING PUPILS IN THE PROGRAM 


It is important that as wide pupil participation as possible be secured. 
Certainly every department can have a part in the safety program. As many 
pupils as possible should be assigned a definite part in the safety program. Only 
as pupils are made to feel that they have a vital and important part to play 
will safety come to life for them. Of necessity each teacher and pupil must 
clearly understand what his or her part is to be. 

Safety habits and the observance of safety regulations like many other as- 
pects of life must be repeated over and over before they become fixed for the 
individual. Unless a great deal of effort is expended to keep the program 
constantly before pupils, its benefits are forgotten and observance of safety 
soon passes beyond the realm of our thinking. Strange it is that human be- 
ings must be cautioned over and over in order to get them to think of their 
own safety. The human race has progressed thus far through a process of 
survival. Even so, the survivors left to their own devices must learn either 
from experience or be carefully taught how to survive in a technological civi- 
lization, 

It is a relatively simple matter to interest pupils in a safety program. It 
is a vastly different matter to build up a sustained interest. One of the im- 
portant parts of the program of safety education is so to organize things that 
safety is continually in a variety of ways brought to the attention of pupils. Per- 
haps the most effective manner of keeping pupils informed is to utilize the 
competitive tendency of young people wherever possible. This can be done by 
competing against a former safety record, or groups against groups in the 
school. Sometimes it is possible for one school in the city to compete against 
another schoo] in the same city. In fact, any device which will promote a sus- 
tained interest in safety may be used. 


Often a bit of orginality will greatly promote a sustained interest. Pupils 
given an opportunity to display their talents can turn up many clever ideas. 
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Stories written from a safety angle many be used as special assignments for 
gifted pupils. There is no limit to the use that can be made of dramatizations 
of one sort and another. Pupils love to write and act out various aspects of 
safety. Much first aid can be taught in this way. The same thing is true for 
pedestrian safety, corridor conduct, gymnasium safety, and a variety of other 
subjects. Quiz programs in classrooms, home rooms, and assemblies make an 
excellent means of teaching various safety regulations around the school. 
Slogans, drawings, posters, and charts made by pupils and placed on bulletin 
boards in all parts of the school will go a long way toward making pupils 
ever conscious of their own safety. A good device is to place drawings and 
posters in strategic spots near hazards. Poems, songs, and limericks, if cleverly 
done, can make safety a popular way of living together. Much can be done in 
the way of visiting speakers, particularly pupil speakers. Properly planned 
movies and slide programs can be of inestimable value to the cause of safety. 
Many industries have marvelously done movies and slides which can often 
be secured for the asking. Next to dramatization, it is doubtful if any other 
medium of information is as effective as the motion picture, particularly so if 
the movie was done by professional persons. There are many other ways of at- 
tracting attention to safety. For example, exhibits, parades, pageants, and ra- 
dio skits arranged by pupils are splendid ways of taking advantage of pupils’ 
initiative and originality. Inspection tours by pupils to hazardous spots where 
dramatizations can be staged presents another effective way to call attention 
to safety. Each school shop could make a variety of demonstration sets as well 
as some testing equipment which would teach their own lesson. Finally, pupil 
surveys of various hazards such as census of automobiles and bicycles in the 
city together with charts and maps using the results of the survey can make 
pupils very conscious of their hazards. This does not exhaust the possibilities 
of media that can be used to direct attention to the safety program. 


A PROGRAM OF ENFORCEMENT 


There is another aspect of the safety program which should not be over- 
looked as you organize for effective safety education. It must be assumed 
that every teacher and pupil as well as persons in the community are anxious 
to observe all of the safety regulations agreed upon. In spite of your kindly ex- 
pectations, you would be wise to prepare for a small percentage of your pu- 
pils whose memory is so short or whose intentions are not so lofty. In other 
words, there must be some program of enforcement for the benefit of such 
persons. 

Actually, of course, pupils will not be accorded the privilege of assessing 
penalties for infractions of safety regulations but pupils should be encouraged 
to make their influence felt against offenders. A system of proper reporting 
will be a part of every well-organized safety program. Reporting immediately 
suggests the thought of some sort of student monitor, helpers, student police, 
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or patrol boys. Pupils can and will gladly act as monitors if given the opportu- 
nity and if the pupils can be protected from the ill will of their fellow pupils. 
It is important that pupils never be placed where they will be asked to exercise 
judgment beyond their experience. 

Some high schools have had marked success with a system of student 
pelice. Such a program entails close co-operation with the local police 
force. Sometimes a city police department will furnish student police 
badges and belts which become the property of the boy upon graduation if 
he has served honorably for two years or more. The school or other agen- 
cies may furnish police coats. Usually the student police force will assist at stra- 
tegic spots with pupil traffic, vehicular traffic, at assemblies, and other functions. 
If boys of the proper sort are chosen much dignity will be added to the 
cause of safety. Pupils can be taught proper respect for safety in and around 
the school if a student police force is made a vital part of the safety pro- 
gram. Pupils will appreciate an opportunity to carry a large part of the 
responsibility for the welfare of school safety. 

The principal must realize that upon him rests the responsibility for 
the enforcement of the group’s safety regulations which have been adopted. 
Pupils can go a long way in enforcing regulations, but they will eventually 
fall back upon the principal as the court of final authority. It is the prin- 
cipal who must see that all parts of the program are carried out to the full 
extent of the intention of the group. If at any time it becomes evident that 
enforcement has broken down or is in the process of breaking down, it 
is better that the suggestion be made to modify the program rather than 
permit regulations to be disregarded by pupils and teachers alike. Much 
can be done to inculcate a respect for law and order through the proper 
enforcement of the safety program. 

PROVIDING TIME FOR THE PROGRAM 

In addition to the execution and enforcement of the safety program, 
the principal will meet many other problems in the organization and ad- 
ministration of a safety program. It is always vital to have the subject 
matter adapted to the pupils and their interests. The problem of time be- 
comes a real factor in a school day that is already overcrowded. However, 
there is a minimum of time that must be devoted to the matter of safety 
if knowledge and fundamental and essential skills in it are to be acquired. 
In fact, it is most difficult to find any time at all in which safety funda- 
mentals can be presented. This is particularly true if the safety materials are 
dificult to integrate with the curricular materials of the regular course. 
Such materials wherever possible should be integrated where there is the 
greatest adaptability. For example, first aid is a “natural” for physical 
education; traffic control, enforcement, and legislation, likewise are closely 
related to the social studies such as civics. If safety education is given 
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separate courses, the nomenclature and the amount of credit to be granted 
presents certain problems. Finally, there is always the problem of finding 
sufficient time in the principal’s day to devote to a co-ordination of the 
school safety problem with other community agencies. 


It is a common fault of school people to organize and set in motion a 
variety of projects, then to become so engrossed in the multiplicity of de- 
tail that the specific outlines of any one plan is lost. The program of safety 
education is such a vital project that it must not lose its effectiveness. In 
order to assure top effectiveness of safety education a pattern of evalua- 
tion needs to be established and organized along with the program itself. 
It is difficult to evaluate fully any educational program on an_ objective 
basis. There are a number of ways, however, in which the principal can 
measure the results obtained. Most of these criteria are sufficiently objective 
so that proper conclusions can be reached. 

The first measure of the effectiveness of the safety program is whether 
or not the number of accidents has been reduced. Here is a measure which 
if taken over a period of time will answer many questions. Are the teach- 
ers convinced that the program is improving pupil ‘attitudes? Are pupils 
kept constantly reminded of the need for caution in hazardous situations? 
Do pupils know which spots are accident hazards? Have pupils and teach- 
ers kept accident reports? Is there an increase in co-operative planning? 
Has the school and the community worked together toward the elimina- 
tion of hazards to the safety of all concerned? Are pupils happy in their 
efiorts to make a safe environment? Are pupils conscious of safety in all 
oi their relationships? The affirmative answer to these questions, if based 
upon adequate facts, will give a fairly accurate picture of the effectiveness 
of the program of safety education. A continuous evaluation of safety edu- 
cation will assure a growing, developing, and effective program. 


SUMMARY 


We have attempted to outline a plan whereby a school may organ- 
ize a practical program of safety education. The steps of such a plan are 
easily followed. In the first place, the principal must come to have an 
attitude of need for safety education. He will attempt to arouse a similar 
need in the minds of his staff by a study on a variety of levels and through 
every department of the school concerning the hazards in and around the 
schools. Proper accident reports will greatly facilitate this study. Next the 
principal will designate an interested teacher as the director of safety who 
shall work with a committee of teachers, pupils, and lay persons. This 
committee shall be charged with the responsibility for the entire safety 
program. The committee will select the problem which to them seems 
most in need of solution as the point of initial attack. As soon as the first 
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problem is well on the way to a solution other safety problems in turn 
will be attacked. No solution of any problem will be attempted without 
a large measure of co-operative planning. In fact, one of the important out- 
comes will be the ability to plan together. Safety education must be kept 
before the pupils at all times through a wide variety of media. Provision 
must be made for a vigorous plan of enforcement of safety regulations by 
pupils, teachers, and the principal. And finally, a great deal of the success 
of safety education is provided in the program of evaluation. It is hoped 
that the safety program outlined herewith will result in an enjoyable ex- 
perience of adventurous living. 


Junior College Section 
Monday, March 3, 1947, 2:30 P.M., Garden Room, Hotel Haddon Hall. 


Chairman: Wilfred H. Ringer, Executive Committee, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals; Professor of Education, Tufts 
College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


The Role of the Junior College for the Youth of Today 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. 


OU wiil hear excellent expositions on the role of the extension of high 

school through the fourteenth year, and the place and function of the 
area school from my colleagues. Because it is difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
fine too strictly the lines of demarcation between the three types of schools, 
some overlapping of treatment is bound to occur. Although an effort will be 
made in this paper to keep out of the territory of the other speakers, we must 
ask for your patience on points of inevitable repetition. 

By and large, then, just what is a junior college? From time to time many 
definitions have been given. As the functions of junior colleges have shifted, 
new elements have been added in the attempts to define them. For example, in 
1922 the American Association of Junior Colleges stated that, “The junior col- 
lege is an institution offering two years of instruction of strictly collegiate 
arade.” In 1925 the same Association reaffirmed this simple statement, but 
added the following: “The curriculum may include those courses usually of- 
fered in the first two years of the four-year college; in which case these courses 
must be identical, in scope and thoroughness, with corresponding courses of 
the standard four-year college. The junior college may, and is likely to, develop 
a different type of curriculum suited to the larger and everchanging civic, 
social, religious, and vocational needs of the entire community in which the col- 


1Eells, Walter C., American Junior Colleges, 1940, page 3. 
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lege is located. It is understood that in this case also the work offered shall be 
on a level appropriate for high-school graduates.” 


THE PEOPLE'S COLLEGE 


Thus, more than a quarter of a century ago the double-headed function of 
the junior college was clearly recognized, and a third was implied. This third 
function, namely, courses of study to meet adult community needs, has become 
prominent in many sections of the nation. What was originally designed as an 
institution for youth has now become in a number of localities the people’s 
college. So pronounced is this development that some junior colleges have adult 
enrollments, known as special students, exceeding the number of regular youth 
students. This response to community needs has given rise to what is known as 
the evening junior college. As examples, in the year 1944-45 Sacramento Col- 
lege, California, enrolled 3,728 students, but Sacramento Evening College en- 
rolled 5,534. In the same year San Bernardino County Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, reported 700 students, but the Evening College had an amazing enroll- 
ment of 7,534. Now, with the possible allocation of some 800 FM broadcasting 
stations to educational systems and institutions, it is not difficult to envisage 
community enrollments of from 10,000 to 100,000 students who may be pursu- 
ing regular courses of study for credit. 


Without belaboring this analysis, it is still well to point out that a junior 


college is not recognized as such in some states and regional associations unless 
it offers university parallel studies, regardless of its terminal programs. In other 
states and associations the junior college may be accredited by providing cur- 
ricula in either one or both terminal and upper-division college or university 
preparatory studies. For the practical purpose of this discussion today, we may 
regard a junior college as an organized educational institution offering either 
terminal or university parallel curricula or both, requiring graduation from a 
four-year accredited high school for admission, and specifying that all studies, 
materials, and methods of instruction shall be of collegiate grade. From a per- 
sonal point of view, the speaker would require a proper balance between gen- 
eral and technical courses of study in all terminal curricula of a vocational na- 
ture. He believes that a junior college should distinguish itself by a program of 
instruction emphasizing in its terminal vocational fields both the “know-how” 
and the “know-why.” 


If we now have before us a slightly clearer picture of the junior college as 
a distinct American institution, perhaps a description of the role it is playing 
for today’s youth may be more easily given. According to studies most recently 
completed, there are approximately 400,000 students in junior colleges. These 
include perhaps 100,000 in evening or special studies, leaving 300,000 young 
men and women as full-time students. Approximately 150,000 are former serv- 
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icemen. Just what, then is taking place on the campuses of the 650 junior col- 
leges? What kind of students are enrolled and why? 


WHY GO TO A JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


On the average at least sixty per cent of the youth in junior colleges either 
cannot, or do not desire to, spend more than two years in college. Some of them 
are not academically minded, neither do they possess the requisite abilities for 
professional careers. Moreover, there is not yet in this country equal opportu- 
nity for higher education. Many studies have clearly shown that there are as 
many, or even more, students of high ability who are denied the advantages 
of college education because of limited financial resources as there are those 
who now attend college. A survey made recently in the state of Michigan 
helped to confirm the fact that geographical location as well as finances was a 
determining factor in college attendance. Perhaps it is rather safe to say, there- 
fore that under normal conditions tens of thousands of young people attend jun- 
ior colleges who never would or could go to a four-year institution. Thus, high- 
er education is being brought closer to an ever-increasing number of people. It 
is being made more democratic, because in some states there ar no tuition 
charges. 

There is, too, another aspect to this role of the junior college. Dr. Baker 
Brownell, of Northwestern University, wrote an article for the Journal of 
Higher Education, June, 1946, entitled “The College and the Community.” 
Financed by one of the great foundations and sponsored by the University 
System of Montana, Dr. Brownell has taken a prominent part in what is 
known as the Montana Study. He believes that the large university has acted 
as a distintegrative influence on the small communty in that it has been “a 
drainage ditch down which many of the more energetic youngsters of the com- 
munity float never to return.” Dr. Brownell states that our western culture and 
democratic order are “associated inextricably” with the culture of the small 
community. Both democratic culture and small communities can be preserved 
only as higher education “takes place in the normal environment of the people 
living in their native communities and rural regions.” While we may not be in 
a position to agree completely with Dr. Brownell, yet we must admit that the 
junior college like the Folk Schools in Denmark and the new county colleges 
in England, are educating large numbers of youths in their communities and 
for their commuaities. 

As junior colleges accelerate the process of building terminal vocational 
curricula in response to community needs, integrated with general education 
for home life and civic responsibility, community life on a larger scale should 
be enriched and more intelligent leadership provided. 


The speaker predicts the day when millions of students in vast numbers of 
communities will attend junior colleges and continue to work in their commu- 
nities after they have been educated. Even now, if junior colleges had developed 
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in all states as they have in California, instead of 650 institutions there would 
be nearly 1,500; instead of 400,000 students there would be in excess of 2,200,- 
000. 

The speaker's prediction is based, also, on definite trends at the present 
time. Illinois is seriously considering legislation which will ultimately provide 
for 90 public junior colleges in that state; Michigan, for 25 or 30; Ohio, for 46; 
and Maryland for a complete state-wide system. Studies are under way in 
Alabama. Recommendations have been made to the State Board of Education 
in North Carolina. Pennsylvania is planning a $150,000 state survey of higher 
education. The Strayer survey has been completed in Washington, and many 
other states are in various stages of studies looking toward state systems of 
junior colleges. During 1946, forty-four new junior colleges were organized— 
thirty-four public and ten private. In this respect it is interesting that the two 
states having the largest number of junior colleges already in operation led in 
the number of new colleges—California with seven new ones and Texas with 
nine. Evidently, the junior colleges are not only here to stay, but here to in- 
crease both in size and numbers. 




















THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 

As far back as 1926, the function of guidance in the junior college was 
clearly recognized. In first-class junior colleges this phase of personalized edu- 
cation receives a great deal of intelligent attention. Guidance must be effective 
by the very nature of the situations in which students in junior colleges find 
themselves. If they expect to transfer for concentration studies in a senior col- 
lege or university or for a professional curriculum, an early decision must be 
made by each student so that his program may be decided. If the student in- 
tends to pursue a terminal curriculum, the question arises at once concerning 
his ability, aptitudes, interests, as well as his achievements. Such problems 
cannot be solved en masse. Assembly-line methods are no better suited for 
guidance than they are for medical diagnostics. It can be said, therefore, with 
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i authority that any junior college doing less than a first-rate job in guidance is 
Eb failing in one of its greatest obligations to its students. From observations, in- 
EF terests expressed in Association meetings, and from research projects, it is be- 





lieved that the junior colleges of the nation are living up to their opportunities 
by guiding their students in a commendable manner. If junior colleges would 
a, emphasize guidance as it should be, their role on the higher educational stage 
would bring them down front and center. 










QUALITY INSTRUCTION 

One of the oldest public junior colleges in the United States announced 
at the close of the semester in January of this year that enrollments were closed, 
because the average class size had reached forty students, whereas thirty was 
the rule. Contrast this role of the junior college with some senior institutions 
with classes of from 1000 to 1700 freshmen. You may recall an article in 
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Fortune magazine several months ago, illustrated with striking pictures of one 
of our great western universities. One picture showed a class of 1000 students 
in first-year physics. The statement was made that there was practically no 
class with less than 250 students! On trips during the past few months which 
have taken the speaker from Michigan to Alabama, from Boston to California, 
it was noticeable that junior colleges although crowded with students were 
nevertheless maintaining, all things considered, average class enrollments quite 
reasonable in size. 

In this day, when mass education seems to have been forced upon so many 
institutions, the junior colleges are determined to provide for at least one of 
the conditions for quality instruction; namely, relatively small classes. Of 
course, the mere size of a class is no assurance of high quality of instruction, 
but it is one of the generally accepted conditions. As the Executive Secretary 
of the Junior College Association, the speaker is urging all member institutions 
to place definite limits on enrollments in keeping with ample facilities and 
with teaching and staff personnel. If pressure is placed on the college to accept 
a larger number of students than can be properly taught, the responsibility must 
be laid on the shoulder of the taxpayers or the supporting constituency to pro- 
vide the means, housing, equipment, and personnel with which to do the job. 
The junior college has a chance now, as it has never had before, to play a role 
of dramatic interest through high-quality instruction. 

“A junior college” said P. P. Claxton, former United States Commissioner 
of Education, “is a college which requires for admission four full years of 
high-school education or its equivalent, and gives only two years of college 
work, centering all of its energies and means on doing the best possible work 
in these two lower classes.” Junior colleges are being urged now to do just this 
and do it as they never have before. 


SEMIPROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


There is general agreement today that modern technology requires a large 
percentage of semiprofessionally trained workers. These workers need more 
than high school, but less than professional education. In response to this field 
of employment, the junior colleges are offering nearly 100 curricula. Some of 
the groups of occupations for which training is offered may be of interest. They 
cover almost every phase of business from accounting to salesmanship, includ- 
ing several specialized forms of secretarial training; a dozen different branches 
of engineering; the building trades; health services; out-of-door occupations 
from agriculture to floriculture; the plastic arts, music, dramatics, radio, and 
interior decoration. There are also some interesting ones; such as, the training 
of police officers, cosmetologists, and oil technicians. In these and many other 
respects junior colleges are helping to meet great occupational needs in their 


various communities. 


%Eells, Walter C., American Junior Colleges, 1940, page 3. 
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School men and women need not be reminded of the dignity of all honest 
and productive labor nor of the fact that skilled semiprofessional workers have 
rapidly advanced in economic status. Indeed, one of America’s greatest needs 
is the lifting of the level of social and political understanding in keeping with 
the rapid advancement in skills of the noncommissioned officers of modern 
business, industry, and the professions. This kind of training, its social useful- 
ness, and its economic rewards may be kept on a plane high enough to reflect 
honorable light on college halls, studies, shops, and laboratories. 











GENERAL EDUCATION 

As a final word, let us think of general education. One of the most recent 
recruits to the ranks of the Junior College Association is Boston University 
General College. Its program went into effect in the fall of 1946. “The two- 
year curriculum of the General College,” to quote from the announcement of 
the plan, “will include material from four broad fields of human interest, 
taught without reference to the lines of demarcation which normally set off 
one ‘subject’ from another . . . Thus the graduate of General College will be 
equipped with a wide general knowledge of the world about him, rather than 
with a detailed technical knowledge of some one particular phase of it.”* All 
students pursue the same fields of study in the two-year curriculum. There are 
for freshmen: science, social science, English and literature; and for sopho- 
mores: science, social science, English and literature, and western civilization. 
Educational and vocational guidance is integrated with the regular college pro- 
gram. Each class meets five times each week throughout the year. 

An increasing number of junior colleges are developing wel!-rounded cur- 
ricula of general education especially for young women. A high-ranking dele- 
gate from China to the United Nations, a trustee of one of China’s leading 
universities, called on the speaker recently for information on American Jun- 
4 ior Colleges. She has been visiting some junior colleges and expects to make 

further visits in the hope that China may send to America a delegation of edu- 
cators who may help to establish junior colleges in her nation. In connection 
with this proposal, the merits of general education of strictly college grade to 






















i be completed in two years have caught the attention of this noted Chinese 
' leader. 
‘ While the junior college, therefore, is playing an important role for our 





own American youth, its vigor is being shown by its adaptability and adoption 
by the youth of other nations. Proponents of the movement naturally hope that 
the ideals impelling the junior colleges may spread to China and other nations 
as they are spreading to Canada, Cuba, Canal Zone, Alaska, Brazil, Greece, 
Lebanon, and the county colleges of England. For many years they have been 
exemplified in the Folk Schools of the Scandinavian countries. If millions of 
the world’s youth, therefore, may lift themselves to a higher level of economic 
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satisfaction, of understanding and appreciation for human values, the peace 
and hence the prosperity of each nation may become more secure in the greater 


security of all nations. 


The Extension of Secondary Education Through the 
Fourteenth Grade 
RAYMOND A. GREEN 
Principal of Newton High School and the Division of Instruction on the 
Junior College Level, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

ITH the close of World War II the colleges of this country faced 

a crisis which to date has been only partially solved. The tremen- 
dous dislodgement of students from their normal educational pursuits has 
posed a problem that must be attacked with forthright vigor. The back- 
log of students, GI’s as well as the yearly crop of civilians ready to go to 
college, was considerably greater this year than the total enrollment of the 
colleges in normal times. “Too many too soon,” after a period of scarcity, 
expresses well the dilemma facing college admission offices today. 

That this is not just a temporary concern is evident. Even without the 
problem of caring for the veteran whose formal education was interrupted 
by the war, it is obvious that the colleges are faced with the same surge of 
young mer and women that faced the high schools at the close of World 
War I. 

Many factors indicate the permanency of the situation, a very healthy 
one in America’s bid for a well-informed and highly educated democratic 
citizenry. A richer economy enables increasing numbers of our youth to 
enjoy the advantages of higher education. Technological advances have 
raised the minimum age for production and profitable employment so that 
greater training will be demanded of youth before employment. Attend- 
ant on this situation, of necessity, is the postponement of marriage until 
later years to assure economic stability and greater chance for marital suc- 
cess. Thus not only young men but also young women must be provided 
for in their late teens and early twenties. In this age of rapid technological 
and scientific development how can we better use those years than to pro- 
vide increased and advanced educational possibilities. As a result the col- 
leges and higher institutions of learning must assume a more significant 
role in the academic development of young people. The next two decades 
may find the majority of high-school graduates seeking advanced training. 

More colleges than now exist will have to be developed to cope prop- 
erly with this phenomena of education. Education for all American youth 
and higher education for a greater proportion of America’s youth in this 
twentieth century are definitely a tribute to democracy as practiced in the 


United States. 
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STATE LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 

To meet this crisis and to ease the college situation locally, the New- 
ton Schools studied the possibilities for expanding their educational pro- 
gram to include a thirteenth and fourteenth year on the college level. Since 
public junior colleges are practically nonexistent in Massachusetts, and for 
that matter in New England, it was felt necessary to have the proper legis- 
lation enabling communities to operate such institutions. A bill designed 
to help veterans educationally was written and proposed by Newton for 
the state legislature. The parents of high-school youth were made thor- 
oughly aware of the emergency in higher education by a “Message to Par- 
ents.” Active support to the legislation was given by the State Superin- 
tendents’ Association and the High-School Principals’ Association, An en- 
abling act, combining the main features of this bill with others which had been 
filed, was passed by the Legislature in June, 1946, and signed by the Gov- 
ernor. The enacted bill, Chapter 532 of Acts of 1946, authorizes: 


1. Any Massachusetts town or city to present a course of study that 
may extend from one to two years beyond the high school on. a 


junior college level. 
2. The charging of tuition and fees not to exceed the cost of such 


education. 
3. Two or more towns or cities to unite in creating such educational 


opportunities. 

The new curriculum is under the jurisdiction of the local school com- 
mittee and subject to the approval of the State Department of Education. A 
temporary measure, the act becomes inoperative after June 1951. 

Anticipating the passage of such enabling legislation, a committee of 
high-school teachers and three members of the Newton School Committee 
worked diligently to formulate plans and to organize a program of studies 
with the result that a tentative prospectus was ready for approval when 
the bill became law. This prospectus, with a few changes, was approved 
by the Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts. Applications for 
admission, many of which had been received prior to the passage of the 
law, were formally accepted beginning on June 26, 1946. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION STANDARDS 

The State Department of Education established regulations for the 
operation and maintenance of courses on the junior college level. Such 
regulations were somewhat similar to those affecting the private junior col- 
leges. State Department approval to operate has been granted only with 


these provisions: 
1. The institution is offering instruction on a level and to a degree 


of thoroughness distinctly above that of a secondary school. 
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The general character of the institution, its professional outlook, 
and the character and quality of its leadership and personnel are 
acceptable. 

The faculty of the institution consists of teachers with adequate 
preparation and successful experience in their respective training 
fields; in academic courses, a high percentage of the instructors 
have satisfactorily completed one year of advanced study after hav- 
ing attained the baccalaureate degree; in terminal, semiprofessional 
courses instructors are able to provide evidence of a high degree 
of proficiency in their special fields. 

The basis for admission to the institution is the satisfactory com- 
pletion of a secondary-school program, or its equivalent. 


Requirements for the completion of a year are based upon the 
passing of a minimum of thirty-semester hours of study, exclusive 
of physical training. Credit for a semester hour requires that a 
class meet one hour weekly for at least fifteen weeks. 


The institution proposing to offer two-year courses of study on a 
collegiate level undertakes (a) to provide the equivalent of the 
general education given in the first two years of any standard four- 
year college, and (b) to give satisfactory evidence that its semi- 
professional curricula are designed to provide reasonably proper instruc- 
tion to students taking courses of a vocational or semiformal nature. 


The institution has an adequate library, suitably housed and prop- 
erly catalogued, with an adequate supply of current periodicals and 
a satisfactory annual appropriation for its continued maintenance. 
Laboratories, when necessary in connection with the courses of study 
offered, are adequately equipped. 

The material equipment of the institution is sufficient to insure ef- 
fective operation, and its physical plant provides safe, sanitary, and 
healthful conditions as judged by modern standards. 

Teaching hours do not exceed eighteen per week, classes are ordi- 
narily limited to thirty students, and the ratio of students to in- 
structors is not unreasonably excessive. 

The institution, if seeking to provide a program equivalent to the 
first two years of the standard college program, offers work in at 
least five separate departments: English, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, natural sciences, and social sciences. 

The institution provides for a separation between the course of 
instruction beyond the regular high-school course and all other 
courses in the school system. 
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NEWTON ESTABLISHES A JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAM 
Complying with this act of legislation and following the approved 
plan of the State Education Department, the Newton committee planned 
courses in Liberal Arts, Pre-Engineering, Technical-Vocational, and Busi- 
ness fields. Although only the program for a thirteenth year was offered, 
a program of study for the fourteenth year was planned on the basis of a 
probable need. Such a need becomes increasingly evident today. 


The Curricula 

There are at present sections in the Liberal Arts, one in Pre-En- 
gineering, two in the field of general culture, and two in Business Adminis- 
tration. Two pupils are taking special work in the Technical-Vocational 
course. The Liberal Arts and Pre-Engineering curricula are designed to 
secure transfer to standard four-year colleges. The other curricula are more 
terminal in their design and structure. 

The students in the Liberal Arts and Pre-Engineering curricula are 
concerned with the possibility of transfer to a four-year college upon suc- 
cessful completion of the work. Since about one half of the original appli- 
cants were accepted, great care was taken in the screening process so that 
only pupils who shsowed definite promise of success in college are admitted 
to these courses. The careful selection of candidates by the Admissions 
Committee has borne fruit as judged by the results of the first semester. 

A typical student’s program in the Liberal Arts curriculum includes 
English and speech arts, a foreign language, a science, modern European 
history, and psychology. In Pre-Engineering the subjects include English and 
speech arts, modern European history, advanced mathematics, physics, and 
engineering drawing. 

Tuition Rates 

Tuition for Newton residents this past year was set at $12 per credit 
hour and for nonresidents, $15 per credit hour. The cost of tuition to the 
Newton resident who is taking a normal, full-time program is $192; and 
ior the nonresident, $240. In addition to the tuition costs, students must 
purchase all books and supplies. A laboratory fee is charged for those who 
take science courses. Since the cost of education has increased greatly this 
year, due especially to increases in teacher's salaries, the tuition rates will 
be increased for the year 1947-48. 


Enrollment 

There were enrolled in the Newton Junior College Division approxi- 
mately 110 residents of Newton and 50 nonresidents. These were carefully 
selected from some 300 applicants who were high-school graduates offer- 
ing at least fifteen units of acceptable work and showing promise of suc- 
cess on the college level. The nonresident students come from twenty sur- 
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rounding towns and cities and two adjoining states. Approximately two 
thirds of the students are veterans. The typical veteran is between twenty- 
one and twenty-two years of age and shows a seriousness of purpose that 
is the joy of the teaching staff. 


Teachers 


Since the success of such a program depends more on the teachers 
than on the physical facilities, Newton was fortunate in having on its 
high-school staff many who have taught or are teaching in colleges. They 
were transferred to the college unit, and the secondary-school positions 
thus vacated were filled by additional teachers. The administrative staff 
consists of the principal, a director in immediate charge of the college divi- 
sion, a dean ot admissions, a guidance director, a director of placement, 
and a bursar. 

Facilities 

To promote the atmosphere of a college, the students are given the 
campus freedom of a college. Although most of the college classes are held 
in one of the three large buildings on the high-school campus, some are 


scheduled for the other two buildings. Eventually it is hoped to house all 
college classes in one building. 


The college has its own office, special social and smoking rooms, and 
an attractive library that is rapidly being enlarged to include many books, 
magazines, and periodicals necessary for an expanding college program. 
Separate recreational facilities are available. A new wing to the building is 
planned for September, 1947, making additional space available for labora- 
tories and classrooms. 


THE FUTURE 


If I dared to prophesy, I should say that the public junior college will 
become an accepted institution in New England. Successful in other sections 
of the United States, its entrance into the New England area of private 
colleges has been delayed, perhaps too long. The present college crisis has 
greatly aided its growth. Although starting as an aid to higher education 
in the present emergency and designed to permit transfer to regular four- 
year colleges, today’s junior college will probably play its greatest postwar 
role in the field. of terminal education. If the signs are read correctly, the 
next two decades will see the need for more universities and colleges as 
well as junior colleges. Education for all American youth is extending up- 
ward and is definitely on the march. 
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The Place and Function of the Regional School 
J. CAYCE MORRISON 


Assistant Commissioner for Research State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 


HIS paper reports New York’s experience in moving toward the estab- 

lishment of regional schools. The story has three parts: (1) the state agri- 
cultural and technical institutes which are well established, (2) the new insti- 
tutes of applied arts and sciences which legally are in the experimental stage, 
and (3) planning the development of intermediate districts which would be 
large enough to provide such extensions of the secondary program as may be 
desired. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 

Between 1906 and 1916, New York by separate legislative acts established 
six state agricultural schools. These were under local boards of trustees ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Their purpose was to provide practical training in 
agriculture. They tended to draw youth who were dissatified or unable to cope 
with academic high schools. In practice, they accepted pupils fourteen years.of 
age who had completed the eighth grade. They were conceived and accepted as 
a supplement to the high school and not as an opportunity to continue educa- 
tion beyond the high school. 

“This concept of the agricultural institutes found expression in the organ- 
ization of programs, the selection of faculties and the provision of material re- 
sources. It still colors the attitudes of high-school principals and college facul- 
ties toward the institutes.” 

“During the twenty years following the close of World War I, there 
was a marked increase in the number and variety of occupations in business 
and industry that serve agriculture. Also, in this period the growing number 
of vocational-technical occupations in industry which require education beyond 
the high school or trade school began to attract attention. These two concepts 
found expression in the laws of 1937 which defined the ‘Objects and Purposes 


of the Institutes’ as follows: 

1. To provide instruction designed primarily for technical employments serv- 
ing rural areas, in agriculture, home economics, and industry, together with 
such other fields of instruction as may be approved by the Regents of the 
University, by means of full-time courses, part-time courses, short unit 
courses, co-operative and evening courses and home study or correspondence 
courses. 

2. To conduct such demonstrations, experiments, lectures, farmers’ weeks, 
and such other educational activities at the institutes as will promote the 
vocational and technical practices of the State.? 


'Morrison, J. Cayce, and Crane, Edmund H. Agricultural Education in the State of New York. 
Albany: State Education Department, 1946, p. 31 (mimeographed). 

*McKinney's Consolidated Laws of New York Annotated, Book 16, Education Law, Edward Thomp- 
son Company, Cumulative Annual Pocket Part, 1944, page 186, 
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The long-range effect of the 1937 legislation was to emphasize education 
for technical employments, to shift the emphasis in agricultural education from 
the secondary to the post-secondary level, and to add to the programs of agri- 
culture and home economics the third program of studies generally defined as 
industrial-technical. However, because of the after effects of the depression 
and the war, none of these changes was consummated.” 

In December, 1944, the Regents created a Joint Committee on Rural Edu- 
cational Services. This Joint Committee representing the Institutes, the State 
College of Agriculture, and the State Education Department, during 1945, 
conducted a survey of agricultural education with special reference to the work 
of the institutes and their articulation with the high schools and the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The Committee recommended:' 


1. That provision for substantial increases in enrollment be made in the high 
schools, institutes, and College of Agriculture. 

2. That agricultural offerings in the high schools, institutes, and college be 
developed as one comprehensive program. 

3. That the essential purpose of the institutes be broadened to include the 
improvement of rural living. 

4. That the programs of resident instruction in the institutes be enriched to 
achieve the broader objective of improving rural living. 

5. That the institutes increase and improve their offering of short courses 
and special programs to serve the needs of their respective regions. 

6. That programs of industrial education of both trade and technical types 
for rural youth be further developed. 

7. That the quality of instruction and demonstration in the institutes be 
raised to the level sought by the Regents for the new institutes of applied 
arts and sciences. 

8. That the buildings and resources of the institutes be improved to illustrate 
best farm practice and to meet instructional needs. 

9. That appropriate methods of counseling and guidance be developed co-op- 
eratively by high schools, institutes, and the College of Agriculture. 

10. That arrangements be made for the transfer of superior students in the 
institute to the College of Agriculture. 


The key to these recommendations is in the phrases—“The improvement of 
rural living” and “the level sought by the Regents for the new institutes of 
applied arts and sciences.” 

Consistently with these recommendations, the programs of the institutes 
are being broadened to include more emphasis on both technical education and 
the personal, social, and civic education of youth. The programs of the six in- 
stitutes are being broadened and enriched to enable them to serve their respec- 


3Morrison, J. Cayce, and Crane, Edmund H. Agricultural Education in the State of New York. 
Albany: State Education Department, 1946, p. 32-3 (mimeographed). 

‘Agricultural Education in the State of New York. A Report by the Joint Committee on Rural Edu- 
cational Services. Albany: State Education Department, February 1946, p. 9. 
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tive regions and to fit into the total pattern of institute education toward which 


the state is moving.’ 
THE INSTITUTES OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES 


In the Regents Plan for Postwar Education, published January, 1944, the 
Regents proposed the establishment of twenty new institutes of applied arts 
and sciences. Nine were to be distributed in upstate New York and eleven in 
New York City. Outside of New York City, these institutes were to be so 
placed that, taken with existing institutes, as large a percentage as possible of 
the youth of the state would live within commuting distance. Actually, fifty- 
mile radii drawn about the location of the several institutes actual and planned 
encompassed about ninety-six per cent of the total population and twenty-five- 
mile radii took in about seventy-five per cent. 

In the original announcement, it was stated that “The curriculums will 


include: 
A basic program for selected arts, technologies, and sub-professions which 


lL. 

require a technical proficiency not reached in high-school programs. 

2. Related offerings in arts and sciences. 

3. Personal and civic arts dengue’ to further the general welfare and wale 

standing of the students... 

A great deal of hard work and hard thinking preceded the Regents an- 
nouncement of plans for developing new institutes of applied arts and sciences, 
and two years of intensive research followed. The present outcome of that 
work was legislation in April, 1946, creating five new institutes of applied arts 
and sciences on a five-year experimental basis. One of these is in New York 
City, the remaining four are in White Plains, Binghamton, Utica, and Buf- 
falo, respectively. 

In starting the development of a state system of institutes of applied arts 
and sciences which would include its reorganized state agricultural and tech- 
nical institutes, New York has made two fundamental decisions. The first is 
that these institutes shall be state administered and supported institutions; the 
second is that in their programs “the streams of general education and voca- 
tional-technical education are to be brought together in one course and not as 
two more or less related courses.”” 

Several factors determined the decision to make the new institutes state 
rather than local institutions. They may be briefly stated, as follows: 

1. Most of New York’s local school systems are too small to provide an ade- 

quate program of technical education beyond the twelfth grade. New York 

has more than 750 city and other school districts which maintain high-school 
programs. Probably not more than twenty cities have population sufficient to 


A. K. Constructing Curriculums and Courses of Study. September 1946, (mimeographed). 


5Getman, A. 
*Morrison, J. Cayce. A Guide to the Development of Programs for the Institutes of Applied Arts and 


Sciences. Letter of Transmittal, p. 1-2. 
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justify establishment of broad programs of vocational-technical education. 

2. New York’s experience in having smaller communities contract with larg- 

er communities for specialized programs has not proved successful. There 

seemed no reason to expect that similar attempts at the institute level would 
prove more successful. 

3. Most cities in the state are now taxed to the limit permitted by law. Ele- 

mentary and secondary programs ought not to be curtailed to extend the 

secondary-school programs upward. However, the institutes should be or- 
ganized, their financial support must come from the state. 

4. Through research and planning on a state-wide basis the state can pro- 

vide a greater variety of specialized programs and can make such provision 

more economically than could be done by the several subdivisions of the 
state. 

5. The state’s experience in developing the state agricultural and technical 

institutes justified the belief that the state could profit from past experience 

and could develop a system of institutes adequate to the needs of this genera- 
tion. 

6. New York’s State Board of Regents has large powers in co-ordinating the 

work of all public supported schools, colleges and other educational institu- 

tions. 

The more important issue was to determine the real purpose of the insti- 
tutes. Should they be strictly higher vocational schools or should they provide 
the first two years of a four-year college or professional-school program? 
Should they follow the pattern of industrial-technical institutes, or should they 
aim at providing education for occupational competence in all fields which do 
not require four or more years of professional education? These are not aca- 
demic questions. The answers which were accepted grew out of the two years 
of research conducted by the Commissioner’s Committee on Institute Curricu- 
lums. In appointing the Committee, the Commissioner charged it— 

To achieve in each institute including those already existing and in the pat- 

tern of institutes taken together, a genuine advancement in the whole concept 

of postsecondary education.” 

Rightly or wrongly, New York decided to focus the development of these 
new institutes on the needs of youth who desire to obtain competence for oc- 
cupations that require more than the skills of trade education but that do not 
require four or more years of college. What are these occupations? And what 
are the needs of youth—personal, social, civic, as well as occupational? And 
how can these needs of youth be served in one program. After studying hun- 
dreds of occupations in about twenty different industries, the committee de- 
fined 

A technical occupation is a vocation requiring skillful application of a high 

degree of specialized knowledge together with a broad understanding of oper- 

ational procedures; involving the frequent application of personal judgment; 


*Morrison, J. Cayce. A Guide to the Development of Programs for the Institutes of Applied Arts end 
Sciences. Page 80. 
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usually dealing with a variety of situations; and often requiring supervision 
of the work of others. It offers the opportunity for the worker to develop an 
ever-increasing personal control] over the application of his knowledge to his 
work and usually requires fewer motor skills than a trade or skilled occupa- 


tion and less generalized than a profession.® 


It was essential to differentiate the technical occupation from the trade on 
the one hand, from the profession on the other. Any occupation in which the 
majority of workers were graduates of a four-year professional school or col- 
lege was classed as a profession. A set of fifteen criteria was applied to separat- 
ing technical occupations from trades.” 

An occupational survey covering 1091 establishments in forty-four indus- 
tries or fields of work disclosed 335 different occupations within the foregoing 
definition. The survey further indicated that the annual replacement need for 
these 335 technical occupations averaged over 17,000 annually. 

Here is a vast and rapidly increasing body of workers for whom the state 
has heretofore provided no adequate educational opportunity. They are college 
students (some even college graduates) who have failed of their main goal; 
high-school graduates who have had to find their way in the world of work; 
intelligent men and women who have learned on the job. Among both work- 
ers and management, we found a deep-seated feeling of need for education 
that would prepare a people for the kinds of jobs they held. Further, it was ap- 
parent that America’s rapid industrial development is increasing the need for 
technical workers in all fields. 

The development of programs of technical education free and available to 
all youth will inevitably affect the function and program of the public high 
school as we have known it. There are two possibilities: one is that the sec- 
ondary school will take over the major responsibility for trade education—the 
provision of some degree of educational competence for the fifty or sixty per 
cent of youth who will leave during or at the end of the high-school period. 
The other possibility is that the establishment of institutes such as New York 
is starting, free and accessible to all youth, will encourage many youth to com- 
plete the general high school and to concentrate on occupational education in 
the institutes. It is probable that both of these effects will follow the develop- 
ment of the institutes. 

In any case, the institute from the beginning should cultivate the closest 
relations with the high schools of the region it serves. The development of the 
institute will inevitably modify the function of the high schools. It is important 
that the institute and high schools work together in developing a program ad- 
justed to the needs of youth in the region served. 

While education for occupational competence is accepted as an essential 
purpose of all curriculums in the institutes, it is recognized also that earning a 


8[bid, P. 23. 
®Jbid. P. 44. 
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living with all its social and community relations is not separable from the 
process of living.” 
Occupational competence and family life, religion, art, government, educa- 
tion are inseparable parts of the organic life of both the individual and soci- 
ety. A primary concern in curriculum: construction is therefore the balancing 
of occupational and general education and provision for their co-ordination.” 


To achieve this balance requires co-ordination both in the individual 
courses and in the curriculum pattern as a whole. Since the student has only 
two years to spend, it requires selecting and organizing content that will be 
most useful to him. It requires more than writing new courses and organizing 
courses into new curriculum patterns. It means organizing a staff of specialists 
who will work together until any one of them can speak for the whole group 
at least in so far as objectives are concerned. 

Through our effort to force the content and method of vocational-technical 
education and of general education into one stream rather than into two par- 
allel streams, we derived a type of co-ordination in curriculum development 
which we believe holds large promise for education in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years. Briefly stated, our procedure was, as follows: 

We engaged Lynn A. Emerson of Cornell University as consultant in vo- 
cational-technical education, and Lennox Grey of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as consultant in general education. We selected as research asso- 
ciates persons whom the consultants recommended or approved. We housed 
this group of workers in offices with the staff engaged on the occupational 
survey. The consultants on curriculum development were, also, consultants on 
the survey and on the various researches conducted. They worked in daily 
contact and through frequent conference. Together, they reviewed the data 
obtained on the needs of workers in the several occupations and on the partic- 
ipation of technical workers in community life. Together, they determined the 
titles of courses, the content of courses, and the organization of courses into 
curriculums. Out of this method of work evolved the proposal for a “co-ordi- 
nating conference” of one hour a week as an essential part of every curriculum 
in every institute. 

In general, all courses were organized under four general headings: (a) 
applied science and mathematics, (b) applied social science, (c) communica- 
tion arts, (d) personal and community health. This organization applied to the 
Building Construction Curriculum, included under “applied science and 
mathematics” the following titles: technical mathematics, science and technol- 
ogy, construction shop, physics, surveying, computing and estimating, proper- 
ties of materials, laboratory, contracts and specifications, landscaping, and 
structural design. The “applied social science” group in the Building Construc- 


tion Curriculum included: the modern community, building codes, consumer 
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buying, business organization and management. These course titles suggest 
what happens when the streams of vocational-technical education and general 
education are brought together in one thoroughly co-ordinated program. The 
pattern, in general, is designed to foster co-ordination: (a) among allied gen- 
eral courses, (b) between general and technical courses, and (c) between insti- 
tute and community activities.” Quoting from the Committee report, 

For the majority of American youth, eighteen is an age for decision, the age 
when they have a strong psychological drive for adult status which economic 
and social sufficiency alone can provide. The institutes will satisfy this urge 
with a direct ocupational focus within the pattern of community-family re- 
lationships. This calls for a level of technical and general education that will 
provide experiences challenging to young adults facing adult responsibil- 
ities. The institutes conceived in this pattern will affect the development of 
secodary education and will raise problems of co-ordination with the col- 
leges.” 

It was the conclusion of our Committee that, for the foreseeable future, 
the secondary school will be chiefly responsible for providing about half of 
America’s youth with the necessary education for occupational competence. 
We further concluded that trade education in its various forms is primarily 
the responsibility of the secondary school. But education for occupational com- 
petence cannot be provided economically and efficiently in the smaller high 
schools. Our problem, then, is to devise a district large enough to do the job 
that will be needed. The new intermediate district proposed for New York is 


such a district. 
A NEW TYPE OF INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT 
This new intermediate unit would be a supervisory district intermediate 
between the State Education Department and the local basic taxing and admin- 
istrative unit. It would be, in effect, a group of local districts with certain pow- 
ers derived from the Legislature and other powers from the voters and their 
representatives on local boards of education. Through the new intermediate dis- 
trict, constituent local districts working together could provide many services 
more economically and efficiently than they could working separately. 


Among other things the intermediate district could develop programs of 
vocational education, particularly industrial-trade education and such other 
courses for older youth as the small local high schools cannot offer efficiently 
or economically. In some districts this would result in the development of 
area schools. 

On the average, these intermediate units would have between 5000 and 
6000 pupils in grades one to twélve. Most of their population would live within 
a radius of fifteen to twenty miles of the main center of population. They 
would be large and compact enough to provide most of the educational oppor- 





12bid. P. 67. 
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tunities that will be required of secondary schools in the foreseeable future. 
They would provide the occupational training that inevitably will be demanded 
of the secondary school. They would be ideally placed to provide either alone 
or in co-operation with adjacent cities such education above the twelfth grade 
as the state might later require of its secondary schools. 


SUMMARY 


In starting a state system of institutes of applied arts and sciences, New 
York has made these decisions: 

1. The state should provide vocational-technical education at the thirteenth 

and fourteenth-year levels, and should make it free and available to all youth. 

2. Such technical education should encompass all occupations that require 

education between that of the trade and that of the profession. 

3. In these last two years of the students’ formal schooling, general and 

technical education should be so co-ordinated as to develop civic, personal, 

and social, as well as occupational competence. 

4. While the institutes are state administered and supported, they should 

maintain the closest possible co-ordination with the high schools, the colleges 

and the industries of the respective regions they serve. 


New York has not included in its institute program the first two years of 
a four-year college program, nor a two-year terminal program of general edu- 
cation. Whether the programs of technical-general education will be more ef- 
fective standing alone than in juxtaposition to the conventional junior college 
programs is one of the major issues to be studied in the New York experiment. 





COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS TOP PREVIOUS RECORD BY FIFTY PER CENT. 
—More than 2 million students, a fifty per cent increase over the previous peak 
enrollment, are now attending the 1,749 colleges and universities of the United 
States, according to a report by Dr. Francis G. Cornell, Chief of the Research 
and Statistical Service of the United State Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The total of 2,062,000, based on an October 15 survey by the Of- 
fice of Education, was compared with the previous October peak enrollment of 
1,360,000 reported in the pre-war 1939-40. The 1946 Office of Education survey 
covered those students attending classes or lectures conducted by the regular 
colleges and schools but did not include students enrolled in extension or cor- 
repondence courses. 

Dr. John Dale Russell, Director of the Higher Education Division of the 
Office of Education, in commenting on the record enrollment, stated: “The 
present student load, which is more than double the 950,000 total of last year, 
has heavily taxed the resources of almost all higher educational institutions in 
providing adequate staff, housing, and classroom facilities. Every effort has been 
turned to supplying the demand for admission to college, particularly on behalf 
of veterans entitled to educational benefits under Public Laws 346 and 16.” 












































TOPIC: CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Tuesday, March 4, 1947, 2:30 P.M.: Vernon Room, Hotel Haddon Hall. 


Chairman: Earle T. Hawkins, Executive Committee, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Director of Instruction and 
Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Plans for the Study of the Secondary-School Curriculum 
WILL FRENCH 
Chairman of the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development,* Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals; Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


HE name of this committee was chosen to reflect the concept of function 
accepted by its members and by those responsibile for its creation. It 
hopes to be of service in over-all inclusive planning for the improvement of the 
curriculum of our secondary schools and it hopes to stimulate, guide, and parti- 
cipate by invitation in any efforts at developing a better curriculum which may 


be made by regional, state, or local groups. It is not a committee to construct 
curricula for use in secondary schools nor to write courses of study or sample in- 
structional units. 

As a committee of our Association, it takes its bearings for the future from 
such publications as the Issues and Functions Reports from the work of the 
Implementation Commission, from Planning for American Youth and from 
the contributions of numerous other members of this Association and of oth- 
ers interested in the improvement of education of American youth. 


REQUESTS TO SCHOOLS 


It was therefore logical that as a result of its first meetings, it became in- 
terested in the question of what schools are now doing in an effort to meet the 
ten imperative needs set out so graphically in Planning for American Youth. 
About a year ago you were asked by our Executive Secretary to send him state- 
ments for use by this committee as to how your school was meeting any one 
or more of these imperative needs. You were generous in your response. This 


*This committee is composed of: Miss Bertie Backus, Principal, Alice Deal Junior High School, 
Washington, D.C.; Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secomdary-School Principals, 
ex-officio members; Robert Gilchrist, Assistant Superintendent of Schoals, Minneapolis; J. Dan Hull, Prin- 
cipal, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; J. Paul Leonard, President, State College, San Francisco; Grant 
Rahn, Director of High Schools, Long Beach, California; H. H. Ryan Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
N. J. State Department of Education; and Will French, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Cokumbia 


University, CHAIRMAN. 
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material was assigned to various committee members who had offered to be 
responsible for studying the material which dealt with one or two of the needs. 
In the current (March) issue of the Buttetin you have the results. On the 
basis of the material you sent in, on the basis of published material, further 
correspondence with some of the contributing schools and on the basis of the 
experience and observation of the committee members, this committee has set 
out in this BULLETIN under each of the ten needs, the characteristics which 
schools have which are earnestly attempting to meet each of these needs. We 
do not know whether these are the characteristics which schools ought to have 
or not. They are the ones which a study of the foregoing material shows that 
schools do have. You may find it interesting and profitable to suggest that 
teachers, pupils and parents evaluate their own school in comparison with 
what schools are like which reported on their efforts to meet these imperative 
needs. 
A CHECK LIST 


Next fall we hope to publish in the Buttetin a check list of fifteen to 
twenty items under each need which are said generally to be essential in a 
school which is seriously trying to meet this need. We think it will be useful 
in self-study and evaluation in any secondary school. This first check list will 
be developed on the basis of the articles in the current issue of the BuLLeTIN. 
Page references back to this issue will be included so one may use the check 
list in the light of the discussion of the needs. An attempt is being made now 
to get a reliable evaluation of the relative importance of each of these charac- 
teristics so that each may be weighted and a more reliable and valid estimate 
cah be made of the extent to which any school measures up with respect to each 
need. We hope this may be published within the present calendar year. 

These imperative needs underlie the whole of the program of a secondary 
school, but the committee is chiefly concerned for the present and the immediate 
future with one particular part of the secondary school’s curriculum because 
it is coming generally to be recognized as the point of greatest urgency. Its im- 
mediate concern is with what now constitutes the required program—-the con- 
stants—in the typical high-school curriculum. More specifically, it is concerned 
with this part of the program as it affects the noncollege, nonvocational curric- 
ulum students. It is, of course, of equal importance that all students have a good 
program of required integrating education. But for the present it is especially 
urgent in respect to this majority of students now enrolled in curriculums of 
various names which do not seem to them to have the value that the college- 
entrance curriculum has for those in it or the strictly vocational curriculum has 
for its students. This is the weak spot in the secondary-school curriculum 
where the blow-out is most likely to occur; it also affects directly a majority of 
the youth of America and hence is the point to which this committee feels it 
is urgent to turn. 
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THE NEED FOR A MORE EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 


In order to avoid confusion with respect to terminology, let us pause here 
to consider it. Let us adopt the modern term of general education and apply it 
to this part of the secondary-school curriculum. We may assume that general 
education has the same over-all purposes that integrating education has had, 
that the “constants” in the curriculum were supposed to serve, and that “com- 
mon learnings” as used in Education for All American Youth and in Planning 
for American Youth has. The need for an element of the secondary-school 
curriculum designed to create in all youth an increasing ability and willingness 
to preserve, protect, promote, and develop our dynamic democratic and tech- 
nological society is so generally well known and accepted as to require no ex- 
position or argument here. 

The trouble is that we have failed to implement this generally accepted 
purpose with a program of general education which is very effective especially 
when applied to the noncollege, nonvocational group. Who will say that the 
program of required work now generally taken by this group is the most 
effective program that could be designed by the profession for achieving the 
over-all purpose of such a program with these youth? Who will say that the 
need to have the best program we can plan and develop is not urgent? As a pro- 
fessional organization then, one of the principal services we can currently per- 
form is in relation to this crucial point. 

With respect to a desirable program we are not without guides by which to 
set our course. There is an increasing concensus among those who have writ- 
ten and spoken to this point. This program of general education for this group 
of youth must concern itself quite specifically and directly with developing ‘the 
maximum amount of ability and willingness in youth to think and act in the 
areas and aspects of personal and group life in which all share a common re- 
sponsibility. The purposes of this general education program would be better 
served than now if in the junior high school, senior high school and junior 
college it were organized to give direct attention to the following common-to- 
all aspects of personal and group life: 


. School and community activities and living. 

. National and world affairs. 

. Personal health and physical fitness. 

Home life and relationships. 

Economic and consumer education. 

. Applied arts for home, industrial and recreational use. 

. Work experience for wages and as a public service. 

. Guidance—both as an instructional program and a service. 


It is proposed that such a program utilizing about seventy-five per cent of 
time in the lower junior high-school years and tapering off some but still 
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requiring about fifty per cent of the time of the noncollege, nonvocational 
group in the later senior high-school and junior-college years if taught pri- 
marily as a means of increasing ability and willingness to think and act in these 
areas and aspects of life rather than as a means of getting mastery of any par- 
ticular field of knowledge, would go a lot further toward attaining the purposes 
of a required program of general education in the secondary school than what 
is now being done. In view of this and in view of the urgency of the situation, 
the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development proposes to center 
its efforts at present and for the immediate future on this particular area of 
the curriculum. 
THE NEED IS URGENT 


And the committee does consider the situation to be urgent. What the 
young adults of the next decade or two think, believe, and stand for with ref- 
erence to home-life will make a big difference in the future of the American 
home. How well they are able to choose and act in relation to community life 
decides whether our communities are to be better places for boys and girls and 
men and women to live in or not. How well they are able to think and act in 
political and economic matters at the state and national level determines 
America’s part in world affairs—decides whether we have One World or no 
world. All of these things are true because in situations of crisis—local, national 
and world—ultimate decisions are reached by the independent action of a 
relatively small minority. This relatively small group independently decided 
where to throw the weight of its support, and this support detemines the 
issue. We have seen it happen time and again in local, state, and national affairs. 
The schools must produce a group of young adults who with increasing intel- 
ligence decide now, where and when to throw the weight of their influence in 
American life. What they decide must be done, determines what America 
does. What America does now determines the immediate future of our world. 
So here, in this matter of general education, we are dealing not with an 
academic problem of professional interest to school administrators. We are 
dealing with the stuff of a world-crisis. If it can be said to the credit of Brit- 
ish schoolmasters of another generation that the Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton and Harrow, let it be said that the peace of 
the world was made secure in the classrooms of the American secondary 


schools. 
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Building the Curriculum to Meet the Imperative 
Needs of Youth 


J. CHESTER SWANSON 
Director of Planning and Instruction, Public Schools, Allentown, Pa. 


HIS presentation will endeavor to give an example of how one large city 

high school endeavored to change its curriculum better to meet the needs 
of its youth. This example is taken from a high school of 3300 students in a 
city of 100,000. This is the only high school in the city and incorporates the 
whole education program for the children from grade 10 to grade 12. 

The first step in endeavoring to change the curriculum was to accept a 
basic philosophy for our secondary-education program. We accepted as our 
basic philosophy the following aims: (1) the belief that every child in our 
city should have at least twelve years in our public school program; (2) the 
belief that our educational program should provide for the individual aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities of all of our youth; (3) the belief that our school pro- 
gram should be closely co-ordinated with all the desirable activities of our city 
and prepare our youth to accept the responsibilities and opportunities of citi- 
zenship. These broad basic aims, when carefully analyzed, mean that we are 
willing to accept the responsibility for developing the physical faculties of our 
youth, the social growth of our youth, and to train for occupational compe- 
tency as well as giving taining in the basic tools of learning and preparing for 
college entrance. 

After these basic aims were developed and accepted, we were ready to 
take the second step in changing our curriculum. This next step was to deter- 
mine the present status of our educational program. I shall present the situation 
as it existed during the school year of 1942-43. The first basic fact we discovered 
can be illustrated in Figure No. 1. This is a graph showing the history of cer- 
tain groups of children as they entered our first grade and progressed through 
our educational program. It provides evidence which proved to be very start- 
ling to many of our teachers, school board members, and the community. First, 
it shows that a tremendous percentage of our students dropped out of the edu- 
cational program at each grade level from first grade to twelfth grade until 
about 1925. After 1925, it shows that our holding power was very good up 
through the ninth grade, but the serious dropouts continued through the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. 

What caused the serious dropout record from the first grade through to 
graduation? What changed the dropout conditions from grades one to nine be- 
tween the 1910-1925 period and the 1925-1945 period? What caused the drop- 
outs in grades ten to tweive to continue in the 1930’s and 1940’s at approxi- 
mately the same rate as prior to 1930? 

We found several answers to the question why the dropout conditions 
between grades one to nine changed about 1925. A better enforcement of the 
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truancy laws was probably a factor but was not the only factor, since dropouts 
continued very heavily above this grade level and still at an age earlier than 
work permits were legal. Probably another factor was that parents were more 
interested in education after World War I and they did not permit their chil- 
dren to drop out to the extent which they did before 1920. But we believe a big 
factor, and probably the biggest factor, was that for the first time in the history 
of our schools, we started, about 1925, to devise an educational program which 
considered individual differences. For the first time in our city, we had homo- 
geneous grouping—special classes for the better students and separate classes 
for the mentally retarded. For the first time, beginning at the seventh grade, we 
had a well-organized junior high-school program which gave exploratory 
courses in industrial arts, and extensive opportunities in the fine arts. We believe 
that such curriculum changes in the junior high-school grades were big factors 
in changing the dropout curve after 1925. 

We looked for an explanation of why the curves continued to drop in 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve after 1925. We believe that the reason the curves 
continued to drop in grades ten, eleven, and twelve was because curriculum 
changes had not been made at these levels, and the same single college prepar- 
atory curriculum was being offered to all our high-school students. 

To present some additional facts of conditions in 1942-43, we present 


Table No. 1. 
TABLE No. 1 SELECTED ENROLLMENTS FOR 1942-1943 








Students - 3253 Teachers - 103 
Subject Pupil Enrollment 

Vocational (Industrial) 379 
Commercial 1612 
Home Economics 121 
Band 64 
Art (6 classes, 1 teacher) 
Sciences: 

Biology 506 

Zoology 128 

Botany 85 

Chemistry 367 

Physics 114 





Table No. 1 shows enrollments in certain general areas. An anal- 
ysis of these enrollments pictures quite readily the cundition that our curricu- 
lum did not offer the variety of subjects necessary to meet the individual needs 
of our students. For instance, we see that there were 379 vocational students in 
our total student body of 3250. A further analysis of the facts showed that each 
year about 100 to 150 boys were taken into the industrial vocational courses but 
about 300 applied for such courses. Since the pupil facilities would not care for 
this number, the better students were selected by the vocational instructors 
and the students remaining were placed in commercial subjects. We see that 
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our high school of 3250 had 1612 commercial students. Even a casual analysis 
would indicate that our school should not be training half of its students in 
the commercial field. Of the 1600 girls in our school, 121 were taking home 
economics and this was the only place in our curriculum where any aspect of 
homemaking was being taught. In our band, we had 64 students and yet about 
70 members of junior high-school bands were entering the high school each 
year with from one to five years of experience in a school band. You will note 
that a little over one third of our tenth grade students were taking biology. 
Yet we were teaching botany and zoology at upper grade levels even though 
these subjects were not recognized high-school subjects. 

In 1942-43, we were in a world at war. Industries were begging schools to 
give training in mechanics, because they wanted boys and girls who had back- 
grounds so that they could become better machine operators. The army was 
begging schools to give more training in mechanics and electronics because they 
wanted boys to operate machines and electrical equipment. We had, in a high 
school of 3250 students, 114 students taking physics. A careful analysis of all 
these enrollments and others gave but one picture: our high school was estab- 
lished to train for college entrance, with teachers who were highly specialized 
in their fields and who considered the end point always to be the instruction 
matter in their particular specialized field. The commercial department was 
tolerated and used as a dumping ground. The vocational work was tolerated 
and was not allowed a natural expansion. The teaching of homemaking was 
not considered important and, in fact, even these subjects. of food and clothing 
were being taught to a large extent as technical subjects and were making girls 
hate sewing machines and kitchens. 

An analysis of our general enrollment trends is illustrated in Figue No. 2. 
These curves show that our general enrollment trends were downward and 
that the major reason was a birthrate decline which began in 1930 and contin- 
ued until 1940. A projection of our enrollment curves showed that we could 
expect a continuing decrease in high-school enrollment for a number of years 
until the effect of the birthrate increase of 1940 manifests itself some fifteen 
years later in grade ten. A comparison of these enrollment trends with the 
dropout curves previously illustrated indicated, however, that the high-school 
enrollment curve could be increased even during a decreasing birthrate period 
if we could increase the holding power and not continue to lose such a large 
percentage of our students through the tenth to twelfth grade period. We con- 
sidered our greatest challenge to be to increase the holding power of our high 
school and thus permit us to give students, who heretofore did not have the 
opportunity of high school training, an opportunity better to equip themselves 
for life’s tasks by staying through the three-year high-school period. 

I will illustrate the steps which were taken by considering a series of tables. 
Let us consider Table No. 2A. This will compare the courses and the enroll- 
ments between the school year 1942-43 and the school year 1946-47. An analysis 
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ENROLLMENT—Figure No. 2—Allentown (Pa.) Enrollments 1920-1943 with projections to 1955. 
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of the table will tell its own story. In general, the procedure was to establish 
courses in the sciences, in mathematics, home economics, art, music, efc., in 
which achievement was possible by the average student. To do this, for in- 
stance, in the sciences, three types of sciences were developed. The “A” science 
was primarily college preparatory science. The object of this course was to teach 
the techniques of this science and to achieve a foundation on which the child 
could take advanced work in these fields as he entered college or went into a 
technical field where this science would be of an advantage to him. The gen- 
eral biology, physics, or chemistry was to be a science in which an appreciation 
was taught of this subject field, but not necessarily to develop techniques in this 
particular scientific area. The industrial science subjects were for the students 
taking industrial vocational work and was to be related to the trade in which 
he was enrolled. It will be noted that by this means the enrollment in sciences on 


TABLE No, 2A ALLENTOWN HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM CHANGES 





SCHOOL YEAR 1942-1943 SCHOOL YEAR 1946-1947 





Subjects Enrollments Subjects Enrollments 
( Total—3253 ) ( Total—3074 ) 





SCIENCES 
Biology 506 Biology A 380 
General Biology 437 
Industrial Health 312 


Botany 85 

Zoology 128 

Chemistry 367 Chemistry A 258 
General Chemistry 104 
Industrial Chemistry 239 

Physics 114 Physivs A 191 
General Physics 59 
Industrial Physics 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra Algebra 
Plane Geometry Plane Geometry 
Solid Geometry Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry Trigonometry 
Shop Mathematics : Shop Mathematics 
Arithmetic Arithmetic 
General Mathematics I 
General Mathematics II 


TOTAL Tora. 


HomMeE Economics 


General 9 Foods 
Vocational 2 Clothing 
Home Making 
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the average more than doubled. The same idea was pursued in developing 
courses in mathematics, in which the standard courses in mathematics were 
maintained but additional courses in general mathematics were introduced 
which made it possible for a student to pursue courses successfully in mathe- 
matics without taking the college preparatory mathematics subjects. The con- 
ditions as existed in home economics are also shown in Table 2A. 

One fact which may not be immediately apparent is that such a program 
change greatly helps the college preparatory courses because it takes out of 
these classes students who can not achieve in these ciasses and who handicap a 
teacher by their presence in such a group. 


Table No. 2B shows the same situation as regards music, art, and indus- 
trial art. This table compares the school year 1942-43 with the school year 
1947-48. The school year 1947-48 is illustrated here because certain conditions 
of equipment, rooms, and teachers have been set up which will make it possible 
for us to increase our art and music program considerably next year, which 
was not possible this year. 


TABLE No, 2B. ALLENTOWN HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM CHANGES 











SCHOOL YEAR 1942-1943 SCHOOL YEAR 1946-1947 
Subjects Enrollments Subjects Enrollments 
( Total—3253 ) ( Total—3074 ) 
Music Bands 
Band 64 Marching Band 125 
Concert Band 65 
Bugle and Bagpipe Corps 40 
Orchestra 40 Orchestras 
Concert Orchestra 38 
Jazz Orchestra 16 
Accordion Ensenmble 12 
Piano 30 
Theory 93 Theory _25 
Chorus 175 Chorus 500 
A cappella Choir 60 A cappella Choir 60 
ART Art Appreciation 150 
General Art 192 Portraiture 18 
Art Crafts 75 
Commercial Art 15 
INDUSTRIAL ART Woodworking and Metal Craft 150 





Table No. 2C shows the situation in vocational courses. This table shows 
how the various vocational trade training existing in 1942-43 was expanded 
so that a much wider range of trade training is available, and available in units 
which can more readily be adapted to the individual needs of the students. As 
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TABLE No. 2C. ALLENTOWN HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM CHANGES 





SCHOOL YEAR 1942-1943 


SCHOOL YEAR 1947-1948 











Subjects (Enrollment—379 ) Subjects (Enrollment—727 ) 
VOCATIONAL COURSES 
Machinist Machinist 


Cabinet Maker 


Pattern Maker 


Auto Mechanic 


Printer 


Electrician 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 


Commercial Training 


Retail Selling 


Machine Operator 
Gas Welder 
Electric Welder 
Tool Maker 


Cabinet Maker 
Carpehtry 
Bricklaying 
Plastering 
Painting 
Paperhanging 


None 


Automobile Engine Mechanic 
Automobile Mechanic Specialist 
Body Repair & Painting 


Pressman 
Composer 
Linotype Operator 
Bindery man 
Off-set Printer 


Electrician—Wireman 
Motor Repairman 
Armature Winder 
Radio Mechanic 
Electrical Technician 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 


Secretary 
Bookkeeper 
Typist 
Clerk 
Receptionist 


Sales Clerk 
Stock Clerk 
Displayman 
Delivery Clerk 


Commercial Artist 
Commercial Food Handler 


Diversified Occupations 
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ENROLLMENT—Figure No. 3—Comparison of Drop-outs after Curriculum Changes were made. 
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an example, we might consider the machine shop of 1942-43 as compared to 
the machine shop of 1947-48. In 1942-43 the machine shop took in a student 
and this student had to go through a definite program and achieve certain def- 
inite skills before he was qualified for graduation three years later. All students 
had to enter at the same point and had to finish at the same point three years 
later. This program was possible, or at least almost possible, when the voca- 
tional instructors were choosing only the best forty per cent of those students 
asking for vocational work. When we made it possible for all students who 
wished machine shop training to take machine shop, it then became impossible 
for all students to achieve under this type of program. The solution, therefore, 
was to divide up the machine shop training into training as listed in the column 
under 1947-48—machine shop, machine operator, gas welder, electric welder, 
or tool maker. This means that a person who finished the standard machinist 
course of study might progress on into areas of tool-making instruction. It also 
means that students who, because of lack of interest or aptitude, could not ac- 
complish under the machinist-training program could be switched to training 
on a specific machine and become a machine operator or might be shifted to 
training as a gas welder or electric welder and accomplish skill under these 
areas. Such a program means that we can more nearly meet the needs of the in- 
dividual student, his aptitude and interest. You will notice similar changes were 
made in all of the training programs of 1942-43. You will further notice that not 
only have training programs been expanded into these families of trades but also 
new training areas such as commercial art and commercial foods have been 
established. A glance at the enrollment figures on this table will show that un- 
der these conditions the enrollment has practically doubled. 

The results of these changes are illustrated in Table No. 3 which shows 
the changes in enrollment in certain areas as the result of these curriculum 


TABLE No, 3. ENROLLMENT CHANGES IN FOUR YEARS 











SCHOOL YEAR 1942-1943 SCHOOL YEAR 1946-1947 
Subjects Enrollment Subjects Enrollment 
( Total—3253, Teachers—103 ) (Total—3074, Teachers—117 ) 
Vocational 379 Vocational 727 
Commercial 1612 Commercial 815 
Home Economics 121 Home Economics 413 
Band 64 3and 124 
Art (6 classes 
Sciences Art (14 classes) 
Biology 506 Biology 1129 
Chemistry 367 Chemistry 601 
Physics 114 Physics 432 
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changes. This table repeats the enrollments of Table No. 1 with similar enroll- 
ments four years later. Figure No. 2 shows the result of these curriculum 
changes on the high-school enrollment curve as circles near the projected curve. 
The enrollments are much higher than could be expected during a period of 
decreasing birth curves and past dropout experiences. Figure No. 3 will illus- 
trate that as a result of these changes our dropout status has changed and we 
are keeping the children of Allentown in our school program for a longer 
period of time. 

Certain questions might readily be asked as a result of this presentation. 
One question might be, “What has been done with English and the social sci- 
ences?” Our answer is that we are working in these areas and are endeavoring 
to break these subject fields into courses which are adapted to the individual 
needs of our children, similar to what we have done in the fields of science and 
mathematics. However, at the present, achievement has not been accomplished 
in these areas to the extent that it has in the sciences and mathematics. Another 
logical question might be, “Why aren’t changes made along the lines of a core 
curriculum rather than an attack along the more traditional lines?” Our answer 
to this question is that we were dealing with a high-school faculty whose 
median age was above fifty and whose patterns had been so set that we consid- 
ered any other method impossible during the time period in which we hoped 
to make extensive changes and achieve a greater holding power. We feel that 
after this program has been accomplished, it then may be wise to reorganize our 
high-school offerings again along the lines of a core curriculum. 

We present this as one method whereby a public school program can more 
nearly meet the imperative needs of our youth. Other methods are possible. The 
past four years has given us evidence that the method we used has produced 


satisfactory results. 


Education for Youth in These Times 
ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Secondary Education 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

HE topic for this afternoon’s meeting is “Curriculum Development.” 

During this convention you have heard speeches on education for 
international understanding, camping and outdoor life, safety education, 
consumer education, economic education, and many other important pres- 
ent-day educational needs. I assume that many of us are in substantial agree- 
ment with the viewpoints expressed by the educators who made these ad- 
dresses; namely, that secondary education for these times has a difficult 


yet very necessary role to assume if it is to serve democracy well. 
How are we as secondary-school administrators going to be sure that 
the actual curriculum provided for boys and girls measures up to the high 
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demands of modern life? Principals cannot escape the responsibility for 
giving leadership to curriculum development. I am sure that we will agree 
that the principal is the single most important factor in determining how 
good a school is. He is the bottleneck or the spark plug who on the one 
hand impedes progress or on the other hand stimulates a staff to develop 
a high-quality school. 

THE PRINCIPAL MUST LEAD HIS FACULTY 


To exert leadership, the principal must have clear purposes. He cer- 
tainly must be effective as a discussion leader. Perhaps most important he 
needs to have the concept that the faculty of his school should be largely 
responsible for curriculum development. I see no way in which a secondary 
school can be adequate for these times unless the staff members sense that 
they are responsible for what happens in their school, that they have a 
responsibility over and above meeting their daily schedule—namely, that 
of helping plan the over-all program. When they accept this challenge, 
then the principal does have a truly significant role to serve—that of a 
leader of a group of teachers as they proceed to work out a curriculum 
adequate for the needs of their boys and girls. Some skeptics may say that 
teachers are not interested or do not have the ability to engage in curricu- 
lum development. If a principal has the courage, vision, and faith to give 
his faculty the opportunity, and if he himself is a leader, then I believe 
the faculty can be counted upon to improve the quality of the school. 


WHAT KIND OF YOUNG ADULTS DO WE WISH TO GRADUATE? 


In my talk today, I wish to propose an approach which a principal 
might make in leading his faculty in this very important responsibility of 
curriculum development. First, I believe that the staff must become clear 
in respect to the products which they hope will emerge from their second- 
ary schools—the products not in terms only of how much they know or 
how much they can repeat from memory on a test but rather the products 
in terms of the way they behave—the actual attitudes which they hold to 
be important, the values which they cherish. No one can define for a 
staff the behavior characteristics which they believe to be important. The 
values they hold and their understandiing of people and life will be the basis 
for their decisions. I rather imagine that the staff which spends a consider- 
able amount of time and effort on the project would arrive at an enuv- 
meration of characteristics such as these: (1) the student prizes the demo- 
cratic way of life; (2) the student places a high value on human relation- 
ships and accepts as an equal those of all races, creeds, and religions; (3) 
the student participates in school, community, and national affairs; (4) he 
sees himself as a world citizen; (5) he is a worthy member -of his present 
heme and plans to set up a fine home of his own; (6) he desires and knows 
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how to conserve natural resources; (7) he has good health habits; (8) he 
enjoys leisure; (9) he knows how to secure information; (10) he makes in- 
telligent decisions; (11) he has saleable skills; and (12) he budgets time and 
money wisely. 


When a staff has become clear in regard to the kind of boys and girls 
it hopes will emerge from the secondary school, then it seems to ‘me that 
decisions must be reached concerning just how we are going to develop 
youth with these characteristics. As we consider this problem, I do not 
believe we can escape coming to the conclusion that there are at least three 
bases upon which we must build our curriculum. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT: A BASIS FOR DETERMINING THE CURRICULUM 


The first is the basic needs of the boys and girls themselves and the 
ways by which they learn most effectively. Do people learn best when they 
are vitally concerned? Are firsthand experiences necessary if the situation 
is to be meaningful? Does a student need to share in planning for an expe 
rience in order to get the most value from it? Are the developmental ‘tasks 
of adolescents as enumerated by Corey in The American High School’ im- 
portant? These five developmental goals of young people according to Dr. 
Corey are: (1) coming to terms with their own bodies, (2) learning new 
relationships to their age mates, (3) achieving independence from their 
parents, (4) achieving adult social and economic status, and (5) acquiring 
self-confidence and a system of values. Should information about adolescents 
such as that found in How Children Develop’ be used in deciding what 
experiences to include in the curriculum? Would these data and similar 
information be helpful? For the age group fourteen to sixteen years: (1) 
Most children have enormous appetites. They are individually concerned 
with eating the right foods to be healthy. (2) Acne is still a major con- 
cern to many of these children. (3) There is often a tendency to compensate 
for abnormal physical development by exhibiting brusque cockiness. (4) 
Individual differences in maturity make it difficult to agree on organized 
activities which will interest the whole group. Cliques are likely to develop 
because of these differences. (5) These young people are eager to work at 
jobs recognized by the community as worth wages. (6) They like to spend 
their own money in their own way. (7) Girls tend to date with older boys. 
(8) These children desire the privileges of adulthood but still find it 
difficult to accept the responsibilities and personal discipline which go with 
these privileges. (9) Although they are not ready for marriage, these young 
people begin to think rather vaguely of the qualities desired in a prospec- 
tive mate. 


!The American High School by Caswell and others, p. 98. 
. "How Children Develop by the faculty of University School, Ohio State University. 
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DEMOCRATIC VALUES: A SECOND BASIS FOR DETERMINING THE CURRICULUM 


A second and equally significant basis, it seems to me, is the values 
which a democratic society holds to be important. Surely our democratic 
society has a right to expect that the schools will preserve and enhance 
those values which we as a people deem important. We all agree that demo- 
cratic living demands that people respect the dignity of the human per- 
sonality, get along together and work together in solving their common 
problems, and use the method of intelligence in meeting life situations. 
Because of these fundamental characteristics of democracy, we think cer- 
tain personal traits to be highly important, such as social sensitivity and 
the ability to direct oneself. We educators must continuously study what we 
can be doing in the schools to develop the democratic values which our 
society holds important. 


LIFE PROBLEMS: A THIRD BASIS FOR DETERMINING THE CURRICULUM 


Present-day problems of living is suggested as the third basis for cur- 
riculum development. The Commission on Implications of the Armed 
Services Educational Program concludes that our war experience -should 
teach us that learning by doing is the most effective education, and that 
the doing “must take place in ways that approximate as nearly as possible 
the situations in which the attitudes and skills are intended to function.” 
As we analyze the purposes which we want our schools to accomplish and 
as we examine what is known about learning and behavior development, 
it seems to me we are forced to the conclusion that education must grow 
out of an analysis of our contemporary world. The actual, present life 
problems and concerns of boys and girls and those adult life problems in 
which their maturity permits them to be interested must be the basis for 
our curriculum. As a faculty attempts to analyze the demands which the 
outside world makes upon the school, some way to organize the findings 
must be discovered. The entire scope of life problems is too big to serve as 
an organizing center. The exact nature of the organization matters little, 
but it is highly important that a breakdown be decided upon by the fac- 
ulty. This organization, to have merit, should be as closely related as possi- 
bie to the purposes which the school holds to be important. Dr. Will French 
of Teachers’ College, in his article, “The Postwar High School Should Be 
Purpose Organized,” in the Teachers’ College Record’ of April, 1945, indi- 
cates how a school can be purpose organized. I would suggest five aspects 
of living into which the life problems might be grouped: work education, 
family-life education, education for recreation, health education, and citi- 
zenshsip education. The ten imperative needs of youth as outlined by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals in its booklet, Planning 


8Teachers’ College Record, *‘The Post War High School Should be Purpose Organized’’ by Dr. Will 
French, April, 1945. 
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for All American Youth,’ can and should be included in the above five- 
named categories. | do not think it necessary to pause to point out to you 
the various real and important problems that occur in life which are re- 
lated to each of the five headings. We all know that boys and girls need 
work experience if they are to mature into fine adults. We know that there 
is too much of a separation in this country between vocational education and 
general education—that all boys and girls do need to develop saleable skills 
at the appropriate time before they enter into life work. We also are in 
agreement, I believe, that it should be the birthright of every youth in 
America to have successful work experience during his adolescent years for 
general educational values without any particular reference to vocationa: 
objectives. 

We all realize that we have neglected family-life education, that we 
must face the fact that teen-age boys and girls need sex education, that 
they need to be helped to learn how to get along with each other, that they 
need to start anticipating the fact that some day each of them will no 
doubt be a homemaker. , 

All of us appreciate the fact that many people have “time on their 
hands” and that in future years there is every evidence that they will have 
still more time to spend in ways other than in earning a living. Surely, we 
in the schools, want to accept the challenge to give to boys and girls the 
necessary interests, skills, and attitudes to enable them to spend their free 
time in recreating themselves and in helping their fellow men discover a 
better way of life. 

You have read the same health statistics that I have in which we learn 
that one out of two hospital beds in America that are now occupied need 
not be if people knew how to keep well and if they had the resources with 
which to keep well. We know that during 1945 there were more casualties 
from auto accidents than from the war. Surely the fact that four million 
were rejected by Selective Service has a serious implication for our schools. 
We really have given only lip service to health as a function of the school. 

The time has surely arrived when we no longer can.afford to talk glibly 
about citizenship education but rather must recognize that education for 
citizenship must be our primary concern. Our most important objective 
is to make our schools into laboratories for democratic living. 


ORGANIZING THE FACULTY FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Most of us in the secondary schools have done reasonably well in ver- 
balizing a philosophy. Then we have filed it and gone about operating our 
schools much the same way they have been operated in the past. We sel- 
dom have discovered ways in which we could put our philosophy into ac- 


‘Planning for All American Youth, National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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tion. I would like to suggest that we purpose-organize our school through 
dividing our faculty into committees in terms of the bases upon which we 
believe the curriculum development programs ought to rest and then to 
place great prestige value upon the work of these committees. To be spe- 
cific, let me suggest how I think a faculty might be organized in terms 
of the bases for curriculum development which I have just mentioned. I 
suggest seven committees. First, @ committee on adolescent development, 
second, a committee on democratic values, and third, five committees on 
life problems in the specific areas of work education, family-life education, 
recreation education, health education, and citizenship education. Every 
faculty member should be on one of these committees. The chairman 
ci each committee might well be a member of a central curriculum com- 
mittee whose responsibility it would be to be sure that the findings of the 
committees are incorporated into the actual program. The recommendations 
brought to the faculty by a given committee might have implication for the 
general school environment; for example, the recreation education commit- 
tee might bring to the faculty information which would cause it to decide 
that the school should be open every Friday evening for parties or that 
the school should accept responsibility in respect to the summer-time ac- 
tivities of boys and girls. Some of the recommendations of committees 
might have implications for responsibilities which all staff members should 
assume; for example, the committee on adolescent development might make 
a recommendation in respect to the marking system used by the school 
in which it would indicate that the sense of security needed by each boy 
and girl demands that a plan be developed in which each student is evalu- 
ated in terms ot his own ability rather than compared to every other young- 
ster in school regardless of ability. A third kind of implication of the rec- 
ommendations which would come from committees would be the need for ac- 
tual units of study for the curriculum; for example, the family-life education 
committee might recommend that all boys and girls probably at the junior- 
or senior-year level in high school should have a chance to think through 
the problems of family budgeting, the problems involved in buying and 
maintaining a house and making an attractive home of it. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the importance of attach- 
ing real worth to the activities of these committees. If an individual on 
the staff becomes known as chairman of the work education committee 
and if he realizes that the whole staff has subscribed to the point of view 
that work experience should be provided by a community for every boy 
and girl, then that teacher will start giving emphasis in his daily work to 
the achievement of the purposes of the work education committee. We 
each, }. believe, tend to do what we think other people’ expect us to do and 
we place first activities which we think other people feel to be of importance. 
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PROBABLE CHANGES RESULTING FROM A FACULTY PROGRAM OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


With the seven purpose committees at work, then a real and very 
challenging job develops for a central curriculum committee which I ‘sug- 
gested might be made up of the chairman of each of the seven committees. 
Incidentally, these people wil! have perplexing problems to solve and should 
be given time in théir schedules for meetings of their committee. It would 
be my prediction that this committee, if it attempts sincerely to incorporate 
into the curriculum the recommendations of each of the seven purpose 
committees, would bring about five basic changes in our secondary schools. 


First, a series of units or life situation areas would be proposed as a 
part of the curriculum. These problems would not be confined to any sub- 
ject field, but rather would be personal and social problems of boys and 
girls. It would be my prediction that the staff would arrive at a series of 
units such as these: understanding my body, what are my beliefs and how 
are they formed, getting along with other people, how my city is governed, 
the natural resources of my state, propaganda and public opinion, labor and 
management, buying goods and services, the United Nations. It would be 
my thought that teachers would need to decide just what problems were 
important to incorporate into the curriculum and that there still would 
be ample opportunity for students to participate in the planning for the 
actual way in which the problem would be studied. In other words, there 
would be need for faculty thinking together and deciding the scope of 
problems to be covered and also sequence with which the problems would 
be studied. In this “teacher-decided-upon” framework, boys and girls would 
be given a chance to decide on many of the specific activities in which 
they would engage as they pursued the study of the units. It would seem 
to me that the curriculum committee should organize the school in such 
a manner that the richest learning resources which possibly could be util- 
ized would be available, such as field trips, interviews, motion pictures, 
recordings, as well as the best recent books, magazines, and newspapers. 
The curriculum committee should certainly accept the responsibility to help 
the individual teacher secure learning materials which would make that 
teacher feel secure in his teaching of a unit based upon a life problem. 
Many units are now available which would be of real help to the teacher. 
The Problems in American Life Series published by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals and the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies is one illustration. This series includes units such as Crime, 
Democracy and Dictatorship, The Health of the Nation. Units of the Con- 
sumer Education Series of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals such as Time on Your Hands, Learning to Use Advertising, You 
and Our Economic System, The Consumer and the Law, Using Standards 
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and Labels and several other units represent another source of valuable help. 
The Building America Series is another source of help. The curriculum 
committee might well take leadership in helping the staff work out resource 
units for themselves. As the curriculum committee attacks the problem of how 
to incorporate into the secondary-school curriculum education which youth need 
in these times, I predict that they will recommend that skills and facts 
more often be learned in relationship to needs as revealed while studying 
lite problems. Teachers who guide boys and girls as they study differnt 
life problems have an ideal opportunity to help them learn to read, to com- 
pute, and to express themselves orally and in writing. This is not only an 
economy in terms of time, but insures more retention of skills. 


As the secondary-school curriculum includes more and more life prob- 
lems, I predict that the home room will disappear from the American 
secondary school. Guidance should be intimately related to the educational 
process to the actual classroom work in which boys and girls are engaged. 
Undoubtedly the skillful teacher who is working with boys and girls on 
life problems is in a strategic position to give both group and individual 
guidance. 


It is my prediction that the curriculum organization as it will finally 
emerge in a school in which a faculty is engaged in actual building of 
curriculum in terms of the purposes which a staff holds to be important 
will have many of the elements in it which are included in the chart on page 
47 of Planning for All American Youth.’ You will recall that a block of 
time of three hours is suggested in this chart in grades 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
two hours in grades 11 and 12 and one hour at the junior-college level for 
common learnings or the core of the curriculum. Another hour of the day is 
reserved for health and physical fitness. Exploration of personal interests 
of boys and girls occupies two hours a day at the junior high-school level 
and one hour a day from the tenth grade on. Vocational preparation occu- 
pies an-hour a day in the tenth grade and two hours a day in the eleventh 
and twelfth grade and three hours a day at the junior-college level. Per- 
haps the most critical problem which must be faced as we engage in cur- 
riculum reorganization is the amount of time which is devoted to academic 
subjects as preparation for college. 


I like the proposal as contained in Planning for All American Youth.’ 
Vocational preparation as interpreted in this booklet includes both the pre- 
professional study of the student going into college and the courses and ap- 
prenticeship necessary to develop saleable skills for those students who go 
directly from high school into employment. I approve the idea that we 
should devote an equal amount of time in our curriculum to both groups 


‘Planning for All American Youth, National Association of Secondary School Principals, p. 47. 
6Planning for All American Youth, National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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and that this amount of time should be confined to no more than two 
hours of the day at the senior high-school level. I sincerely believe that 
colleges and universities will accept our products if we develop a clear-cut 
program in which our curriculum is based upon what we have decided 
is most important for our boys and girls at the secondary level. 


A second practice which may emerge out of the consideration of the 
central curriculum committee of the recommendation of the seven pur- 
pose committees is a continuous emphasis on the part of all the teachers of 
certain values and skills which the faculty have decided should permeate 
the school environment. | believe the day is past when we in the second- 
ary schools will allocate and delegate so much to a specialist on our faculty, 
permitting the rest of us to forget about that particular objective. Certainly 
there are democratic values which every teacher should sense as important 
and take into account as he works with boys and girls. The faculty at the 
University School at Ohio State University decided that every staff mem- 
ber regardless of grade level or subject field should do his best to be sure 
that boys and girls had a chance to grow in these values: social sensitivity; 
co-operativeness; and the ability and zeal to utilize the method of intelli- 
gence in solving all problems of human concern, creativeness, skills in demo- 
cratic living, and interpreting the meaning of democracy. The University 
School staff also agreed upon a group of skills which they thought were 
implied by the democratic values. These skills are in the fields of measure- 
ment, social adjustments, personal appearance and grooming, recreation, 


and communication. 


A third practice which I believe will emerge in a school in which a 
staff is sincerely attempting to organize their curriculum in terms of pur- 
poses has to do with evaluation, The kind of a citizen which we want as 
a product of our schools will be the basis upon which evaluation takes place 
—not the number of credits earned or the ground covered. I think, too, 
that we will have to decide whether we really believe that secondary schools 
are for all American boys and girls. If so, then we will graduate each high- 
school students when in our judgment he is ready to take the next step 
which he proposes to take and which we think is an appropriate choice for 
him to make. In other words, we will attempt to give to boys and girls 
at the high-school level the kind of experiences which will benefit them 
most, and we will at the same time try to guide them into next steps for 
which their abilities and interests equip them. We will frankly admit that 
there is not a common subject matter which all boys and girls should learn 
before diplomas are granted, but rather that we are trying to do “a tailor- 
made job” for each boy and girl in terms of his ability, in terms of his 


future plans. 
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Another change in our secondary schools as we attempt to organize 
in terms of purposes will be in the area of services and the importance we 
attach to various services of the school. 1 am thinking of the health office, 
of the cafeteria, of the recreation hall, of the placement bureau, and of 
the library. In the main, we have felt that the Friday evening dance, the 
cafeteria lunch, the nurse who comes to the school a few hours each week 
were adjuncts to the curriculum rather than integral parts of it. If the 
curriculum is going to be based on the life situations which people meet, 
then often these service centers can be a real part of our curriculum. For 
example, there is no more opportune time for health education to occur 
than at the time when tuberculin tests are given. The cafetesia with its 
evidences of choices which students make is a proving ground upon which 
any faculty can test whether its health instruction in regard to nutrition 
and adequate diet is taking effect. Through establishment of placement 
bureaus and through welcoming the young adult back to school whenever 
he encounters a problem, the school can become known to youth as a 
place where they not only learn but also where they can find a solution to 
their problems. 

A fifth development which will occur in the secondary school as we 
organize our curriculum in terms of the purposes we hold important is 
in the area of home and community relations. 1 would anticipate much 
more work with adults on the part of teachers as we move into a curricu- 
lum based on life problems. We realize that the home is a basic educational 
institution. It seems very clear that we must work closely with it if together 
we are going to affect the behavior of the boy and girl. In the same sense 
we must work with community leaders whose programs are having an 
influence on the boys and girls of our community. 


RESPONSIBILITIES THE PRINCIPAL MUST ASSUME 


In closing I would like to emphasize some responsibilities of the prin- 
cipal if he is going to release the creative energies of his staff to develop 
a program of education for youth in these times. It would seem to me that 
he owes it to his teachers to protect them in their work, to give them a 
feeling of security and confidence that he is back of them, that he is not 
going to get upset and perturbed at the first negative telephone call he re- 
ceives. I think he owes it to them to enhance their prestige through a vari- 
ety of approaches which I will now suggest: first, the principal can do much 
to help the students of his school respect the importance of teaching and 
teachers. Students are idealistic. They are capable of sensing the right an- 
swers to problems. Why should not the principal let them in on the crisis 
of education which is taking place across our country today in respect 
to teachers’ salaries, in regard to the number of people who have left the 
teaching profession, and why they have left? Why shouldn’t boys and girls 
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be helped to sense the importance ot conserving the human resources ot 
our country, especially youth who have their lives in front of them? You 
and I both have seen principals who rather apologized for teachers, per- 
haps even apologized for themselves. Probably even more important than 
the work which a principal might do with his students is the leadership 
he assumes in informing the public about education. We school adminis- 
trators must learn to state in clear, simple, and sincere language our story 
about education and its importance to American life. We certainly ought 
think through what we believe education to be and then to tell laymen 
everyday language just why we need good schools. There are educators 


in 
in America who are doing this today. We need, each of us, to learn how 
to do it to the best of our abilities. I am convinced that the American 


public can be sold on the fact that they should invest a bigger proportion 
of their money in their schools. They should then insist that we school 
people develop education on a higher level than we have heretofore. A 
third way in which we can help our teachers to assume their role in cur- 
riculum development is to provide in-+service education opportunities. 
Through our faculty meetings, individual conferences, our organization 
by which teachers themselves learn to work together, through workships, 
through bringing in resource individuals, consultants, we must give our 
teachers the help they want and need as they proceed to remake American 


secondary education. 


Annual Business Session 


Tuesday, March 4, 1947, 4:30 P.M.; Vernon Room, Hotel Hadden Hall 
Presiding Officer: E. W. Montgomery, President 


The President stated at this first postwar convention that the Executive 
Committee of the Association carried on and initiated many activities in sec- 
ondary education under difficult wartime conditions and met regularly at con- 
vention time in February of each year beginning in 1943. Among many other 
activities, the members of the Association were continually apprised of the 
necessary professional activities of the Association, including the issue of com- 
pulsory military training for peacetime and Federal aid to education. Many 
committees of the Association carried on their work during these war years, 
and reports were given through publications and through regular issues of 
Tue Buttetin to all members. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were presented and adopted by the Association: 

Resolution on Adequate Salaries for Classroom Teachers presented by 
Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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The economic plight of the American classroom teacher has well-nigh become 

a national disgrace. Radio commentators, the press, and educational organiza- 
tions have given it wide publicity. National public opinion is becoming 
aroused. Democracy can only operate among an enlightened and educated 
people. In a free society, we can not afford to have a situation develop which 
breeds dissatisfaction among teachers that must, of necessity, affect the future 
well-being of the youth of our country. Nor will the foundations of that 
democracy be secure unless we can attract to the profession, already depleted, 
cur more capable young people who are now not being drawn to teaching as kl 
a career. It is time that our organization, which should be the first to be con- 
cerned with the teachers’ well-being, speak up. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that we, the National Association of Secondary- ) 
School Principals in convention assembled, do heartily endorse the many 
worthy efforts being made to obtain adequate financial compensation for eae 
classroom teachers, to the end that their efforts may be released for the J 
services to which they are dedicated, as well as to attract to the profession our 
more capable young men and women, and to that end we pledge our in- 
dividual and collective efforts. 









































Resolution on Educational Reconstruction of War-Devastated Countries 
presented by Wilfred H. Ringer, Professor of Secondary Education, Tufts 
College, Medford, Massachusetts. 
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WHEREAS, the reports and decisions of the Conference of uNngsco have 
made clear the almost total destruction of educational buildings and equip- 
ments in the devastated countries, and the consequent lack of materials neces- 
sary for the education of youth in these lands; and 
















WHEREAS, the success of peace efforts depends vitally upon the rapid 
replacement of all these educational losses; and 





WHEREAS, we are deeply concerned with the educational needs of 
youth in the war-torn countries, and recognize our responsibility in aiding in 
the rehabilitation of the minds and spirits of those whom war has not spared; if 







record its endorsement and support of the program of the Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruction, especially its activities for educational i 
rehabilitation and reconstruction in the war-devastated areas; and 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association, through its officers and members, i? 








BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this Association urge its constituent member- 
ship, through such means as best recommend themselves, to aid in the speedy 
and practical accomplishment of the program now being advanced by the 
Commission on International Educational Reconstruction, Washington, D. C. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF NOMINATORS BY PAST PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
DR. JESSE B. DAVIS, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


This was the report of the State Co-ordinators who, according to the 
Constitution, constitute the Board of Nominators and make all nominations 
for the elective offices of the Association for the year beginning March 1, 1947. 


Officers of the Association for the year 1947-48 
Presiwent: Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
First Vice-Presipent: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Secon Vice-Presiwent: W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont High School, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 
Executive Secretary: Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Members of the Executive Committee for the year 1947-48 
All officers of the Association and the following additional members: 
Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Bangor Senior High School Bangor, Maine; 
Term expires in 1950. 


Earle T. Hawkins, Director of Instruction and Supervisor of High 
Schools, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Term expires in 1948. 

E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent of High Schools and President of 
Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona; Term expires in 1948. 

W. L. Spencer, Supervisor of Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama; Term expires in 1949. 


President Montgomery, in appropriate remarks, expressed his appreciation 
of the support and co-operation of the members of the Association, now num- 
bering more than 11,000, during his term as President of the Association. The 
gavel was then handed over to the newly elected President of the Association, 
Dr. Galen Jones, who made a few appropriate remarks that summarized the 
many challenges that face school administrators in the postwar administration 
of secondary education. 








TOPIC: EDUCATION FOR IMPROVED LIVING 


Wednesday, March 5, 1947, 2:30 P.M.: Vernon Room, 
Hotel Haddon Hall. 


Chairman: W. E. Buckey, Executive Committee, National Association ol 
Secondary-School Principals; Principal, Fairmont High 
School, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


The Consumer Education Study 
THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Director, Consumer Education Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D.C. 


HALF generation ago we were in the beginning of a depression, so 
deep and so disturbing that almost every mature individual was grasp- 
ing for some raft on which he might preserve his standard of living and even 
his existence as well. Business was seeking to cut costs and to find a market 
for rigidly reduced production. And being able to buy only a fraction of what 
they needed, consumers suspected—and often openly charged—that the means 
which business had used to produce and market its goods was basically the 
cause of the economic disaster. And so there culminated a suspicion and a 
hostility that was dangerous to our economy—dangerous, indeed to our de- 
mocracy itself, which is founded upon mutual respect and a willingness to 
co-operate for the common good. 

On the one hand, those who wished to revolutionize our economy or 
to replace our long-accepted system of free enterprise with implementation of 
novel theories, some of which were being exemplified in the Old World, 
advocated that the public schools should be used to bring about this eco- 
nomic revolution, even though the supporting theories had been approved 
by only a small minority of those who paid the taxes that made the schools 
possible. And, on the other hand, businessmen hearing this advocacy of 
economic revolution, often became suspicious of the schools and even hos- 
tile toward them, with two bad results. First, they tended to resist all pro- 
posed changes in the traditional curriculum, many, if not most, of them 
soundly based and long overdue; and, second, they tended to sympathize 
with proposals to economize by reducing school appropriations, which they 
could not see were bringing results manifest in efficient citizens and which 
they feared would be used to undermine the economy in which they were 
attempting to make a living—and, incidentally, to make living easier for 
the entire population. 
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Between these two groups were the rest of us, many uninformed and 
unconcerned, the rest perceiving some right and some wrong on both sides. 
Like everybody else, we wanted more out of life from such incomes as we 
had, but we were not altogether sure how to get it. Some of this middle 
group went actively into consumer organizations which sought legislation 
that they hoped would correct abuses by business and bring about better 
distribution at lower prices. Unknown to many, a potent element of busi- 
ness was itself through its voluntary associations trying with a considerable 
degree of success to eradicate bad practices by irresponsible and selfishly 
shortsighted producers and merchants. Consumer groups advocated many 
proposals for betterment, some good and some fantastic. Of those that were 
theoretically good, some were not practicable under conditions that actually 
existed in specific communities. 

And so there developed between consumers on the one hand and pro- 
ducers and distributors on the other a spirit of suspicion and often of hos- 
tility which every thinking person recognizes could not continue if we are 
to have amicable and assured prosperity. With this spirit existing, the pub- 
lic schools suffered in the two ways previcusly mentioned: needed curricu- 
lum changes were suspected and obstructed, and financial support was 
weakened. This was bad for everybody. All good citizens want the same 
ultimate thing—prosperity for all of the people, a higher standard of living, 
and such mutual co-operation as leads to amity and happiness. Good citi- 
zens realized, too, that consumers—who are all of us all of the time—as 
well as producers and distributors—who are most of us much of the time 
—have contributions to make to this commonly desired end. That these 
contributions may be possible, there must be understanding of what they 
are and a fair-minded consideration of them. 

Now, the contribution that the consumer can make is a multiple one, 
too complex in its details to be fully discussed here. But a moment’s thought 
will make it clear that for even a reasonably good contribution to the gen- 
eral social and economic welfare he needs education. Any sensible definition 
of education will indicate a concern for the consumer specifically as such. 
What it indicates, however, is not merely instruction in how to save a penny 
here and a penny there, the development of an attitude and 4 habit that not 
infrequently results in selfish efficiency, but also actually in a narrowed and 
niggardly life. Rather, it indicates an education that opens up vistas to a 
broad outlook on life, an unbiased and unemotional understanding of the 
processes of its work, and appreciation of the part that one must play in 
the co-operative game of life. That such a type of consumer education may 
become possible, the school people and the public at large must develop a 


program of intelligent co-operation. 
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Consumer need was first brought forcibly to the attention of the edu- 
cational world by Henry Harap’s book, The Education of the Consumer, 
which was published in 1924. Convinced of the need of giving instruction 
in the field, teachers did not know just what to present. Lacking certainty 
and most of them having neither the time nor the ability to construct sat- 
isfactory syllabi, they were greatly influenced by the so-called “guinea pig 
beoks,” which were popular about that time, and later by the magazines 
Consumers’ Research and Consumers Union. Gradually most teachers came 
to realize the inadequacy of these materials. However good they might 
be in certain respects, they failed to give all the young people need in order to 
become good consumers. 

The next stage, one that is common in schools today, was instruction 
in the buying, use, and repair of specific commodities. Some instruction of 
this nature is of course desirable: girls should learn to distinguish rayon 
from nylon, to know which kinds will fade from any of several causes, and 
to launder correctly what they buy; boys should be taught how to judge 
suits of clothes and how to care for those that they have; and both boys 
and girls should, of course, be made intelligent about the nutritive qualities of 
the food that they select and eat. But obviously such instruction can be carried 
to excess, so that consumer education is narrowed and insufficient: it would 
be absurd for every shopper to take into the stores magnifying glasses for 
thread counts, to tear apart a shoe to judge of its construction, or to attempt 
to become an expert judge of all of the intricate machinery of an automo- 
bile engine. Although young people should be taught the essential facts 
about the most commonly bought commodities, it is far more important for 
them to become acquainted with reliable sources of more exact information 
than any amateur can hope ever to acquire himself. It is worthy of note that 
the big department stores have specialized buyers for every class of com- 
medities; they do not dare trust the limited expertness of one single buyer. 

But more important than all this in guiding educators to a wider con- 
cept of consumer education is the fact ‘that the sole emphasis on buying 
commodities is inadequate. Good as far as it goes, if well taught, skill in 
judging commodities needs to be supplemented by an understanding of the 
general principles of our economy, of the machinery of production and dis- 
tribution, of wise procedures in planning for a full, rich life, of co-opera- 
tion with one’s fellows, and of human relations with vendors. These and 
other similar things the Consumer Education Study.is trying to emphasize. 

To help bring about co-operation between the lay public and educators 
the National Better Business Bureau about 1940 proposed that it would 
collect and turn over to the National Association of Secondary-Schoo] Prin- 
ciples the funds necessary to support impartial and objective studies in the 
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field of education of the consumer. Needless to say, under existing conditions 
the proposal was at first subject to suspicion by both business and school 
people. The former were not at all certain that educators would or could 
be consistently fair-minded and objective; and many school people and others 
who had been active in the “consumer movement” feared that the - Asso- 
ciation was “selling out to big business” and that the products of the Study 
would promote the sale of wheaties or of chewing gum to the detriment 
of consumer intcrests. But the National Better Business Bureau, represent- 
ing anonymous contributors, had confidence in the Association and prom- 
ised it entire freedom in the planning and production of teacher-learning 
units. I am happy to report that it has consistently adhered to its agreement. 
Although it has on occasions transmitted to the staff of the Study reports 
that have been, to characterize them mildly, highly critical of what we pro- 
posed to publish, it has in every case left the decision to us. In fairness I 
must at this point state that the great majority of the criticisms and sugges- 
iions received from businessmen have been constructively helpful and as 
fair as those that have. come from any other sources. The Bureau has done 
for us far more: it has put us in touch with the most authoritative sources 
of information, which few authors of similar educational materials have 
ever been able to get. These experts have given to our tentative manuscripts 
care and attention far beyond what we could have hoped to expect. Criti- 
cism Was also sought and obtained from experts in the field of labor and of 
education. The results are monographs that are as authoritative so far as 
facts are concerned as any that are likely to be produced. 

Those who were suspicious that education was selling out to business 
likewise have had an opportunity to see and criticize our manuscripts while 
they were in tentative form. Every criticism and suggestion from whatever 
source has been welcomed and hospitably considered. Many we accepted; 
some we rejected. The staff and the Administrative Committee—which 
consists of myself as chairman as well as Director, Dr. Francis L. Bacon, 
principal of the Evanston, Illinois, Township High School, Dr. Paul E. 
Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Dr. Hugh Stewart, retired principal of the Davis High School, 
Mt. Vernon, New York, and Mr. R. R. Vance, State Supervisor of Secondary 
Education for the State of Tennessee—takes entire responsibility for the 
content of all of our publications. It gives evidence as to whether or not 
we have been objective, fair-minded, and nonpropagandistic. So far, I am 
happy to report, we have not one single hostile criticism on this score. We 
think that we have faithfully fulfilled the confidence placed in us. At this 
point, I should like to pay tribute to my chief associate, Dr. Fred T. Wil- 
helms, who besides being fair-minded and free himself from the restric- 
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tions of prejudice, knows more, I think, of consumer education than any 
other person in the whole world. 

After nearly two years of consideration, the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, convinced of the 
urgent need of factual instructional materials for consumer education, ac- 
cepted the proposal of the National Better Business Bureau and appointed 
the Administrative Committee previously mentioned. Although I knew 
nothing of consumer education, having previously given no attention to 
it, I was elected Director. In a sense, my ignorance was an advantage, for 
I brought to the work no prejudices, an open mind, and a knowledge ac- 
cumulated throughout years of professional work of both educational the- 
ory and of the actual practice of the schools. 

The first year of the Study, 1942-43, Dr. Wilhelms and I spent largely 
in getting orientated. Obviously we could not even select a producing staff 
until we had thoroughly explored the field, learned what consumer edu- 
cation was at the time and what those who had been concerned with it 
thought it ought to be. We read all of the pertinent literature and inter- 
viewed scores of people—teachers of the subject, theorists, reformers, and 
representatives of the public. Besides, we made a questionnaire study of 
school practices and opinions, and we analyzed all textbooks on the subject 
and many syllabi of courses of study. 

Following this preliminary exploration I selected a staff, the best avail- 
able at that time of manpower shortage, and after many seminar discus- 
sions we formulated a definition of what we think consumer education 
ought to be. This definition, which may be found in an appendix of the 
first published unit, The Modern American Consumer, is the most compre- 
hensive one ever proposed. I hope and believe that it is the soundest. It has 
at least one characteristic that distinguishes it from all others: it extends the 
scope of consumer education so that it embraces topics which, though ob- 
viously of great importance, had never before been recognized as belong- 
ing in the field—topics such as the wise spending of leisure time, buying 
health, and investing in yourself. In fact, we conceive of consumer educa- 
tion as demanding an essential part in the program of general education, 
which has been so cogently emphasized recently in the reports of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and of the Harvard University Committee. 
Our definition has been the foundation for all of the units that we are pro- 
ducing and for the reports of the committees of the co-operating associations 
of teachers of five other subject matter fields. These I shall tell about a 
little later. 

Another characteristic of the definition that I should like to mention, 
though Dr. Wilhelms will explain it more fully, is that it substitutes an em- 
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phasis on wise spending for the achievement of a full life instead of petty 
economies. It is well enough for people to save their pennies, but it is far 
more profitable in the long run for them to learn to spend their dollars 
wisely. Our definition stresses the important fact that one cannot be effec- 
tively educated to become an intelligent, efficient, and conscientious consu- 
mer until he has, at least in a tentative way, decided what he most wants 
out of life. 

So far we have published ten teaching-learning units, so-called be- 
cause they are prepared to guide the teacher as well as to furnish material 
for study by the pupils. We have a number of others in various stages of 
progress. Thanks to the generosity of our sponsors, we have been able to 
distribute a sample copy of the first series of units free of charge to the en- 
tire membership of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
and to a select list of such people as state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, state supervisors, etc. Single copies of the second series are made avail- 
able to members free on request. Additional copies we are selling on a non- 
profit basis. The orders now being received daily from every part of: the 
country, orders that have already necessitated reprintings, give evidence that 
these teaching-learning units will be widely used in classrooms. Some classes 
will use them as basic texts and some as supplementary readings, and no 
teacher can afford to neglect them in his own preparation. It goes without 
saying that no syllabus and no textbook on consumer education in the next 
decade can be written without the influence of our units. We have in prep- 
aration next year a one volume basic textbook to be used in high schools. 

Although we are convinced that consumer education should be a sepa- 
rate offering required of all students in conventional curricula and that 
it should be recognized as an essential and important part of the new type 
of fused curriculum, we realize that for some time to come in most schools 
it will receive its presentation chiefly as a part of traditional subject matter 
courses. Consequently we proposed to the national associations of teachers 
of business education, home economics, mathematics, science, and social 
studies that they appoint committees to prepare reports telling what consu- 
mer education really should be, what of it is now being taught, and what 
in addition can profitably be taught in the several subjects. The Consumer 
Education Study made possible by a modest subsidy meetings of these com- 
mittees and gave such advice as they sought, without in any way seeking to 
dictate what they should say. The result is five admirable reports, ranging 
from twenty to thirty-two pages each, which we distributed free of charge 
to the members not only of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals but also to those of the several co-operating associations. A total 
of nearly 100,000 of these reports were thus distributed. It is confidently 
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believed that they will not only stimulate greater interest in consumer edu- 
cation but that they will also wisely guide teachers who wish to teach ele- 
ments of it in their more conventional courses. 

Recognizing that young people should have instruction regarding the 
most common commodities, we have in preparation a series of buying 
guides, each one dealing with a single commodity—such as beef, stockings, 
cameras, traveling bags, watches, and correspondence study courses. Each 
buying guide will be four pages, punched for a binder. They are intended 
to guide the inadequately trained teacher and also to economize the time of 
all teachers and of pupils in dictating and recording notes. It is our intention 
to issue a preliminary set of fifty, and to add to the number according to the 
evidenced demand. 

Another important project of the Consumer Education Study has been 
concerned with the materials prepared by business and offered to schools 
free or at nominal cost. There are a myriad of such materials and their use 
is widespread, but we could not find that any overall consideration had 
been given as to what schools want and what kinds are ethically proper for 
them to introduce into classrooms. By and large, teachers are eager for such 
supplementary aids, but administrators are often uncertain as to what kinds 
and how much advertising is permissible. In a number of communities all 
commercially sponsored materials are by resolution of the board of educa- 
tion or by executive order forbidden for school use, but by inquiry we found 
that even in these systems teachers were either ignorant of the policy or 
else ignored it. 

A study of several hundred offerings of commercially prepared materials 
revealed that in them there are three important ranges of differences. First, 
some had been prepared to supplement and to enrich textbooks and syllabi 
as they existed and were generally used, whereas another group consisted 
of novel materials prepared with no reference to the current curriculum. 
Some business concerns had information that they thought schools ought 
to use, and so they put it into print and offered it to teachers. Naturally 
such material had a limited use, for teachers are conservative and courses 
of study are already crowded. But it should be noted that in not a few in- 
stances proffered materials prepared by laymen, with or without educational 
advice, suggested curriculum enrichment that should not be ignored. The 
suggestions may have great value, but the danger is that these novel ma- 
terials, lively in style, attractively printed, and offered free of charge will 
tempt teachers to lose perspective and so throw the course of study out of 
balance. 

A second great range of differences was found in the educational value 
of the materials. So far as could be judged, nearly all of the materials were 
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factually authoritative and therefore reliable, sometimes novel, and usually 
more up-to-date than the usual academic textbook. But factual accuracy 
is not the sole determinant of educational value. Each offering needs to 
be considered in light of the entire educational program of the students, 
especially in the unit of the curriculum to which contribution is intended. 
I could illustrate at length from the offerings examined, but the point is 
probably sufficiently clear. Decision as to which sponsored materials should 
be used in classrooms must not be left wholly to an individual teacher, whose 
judgment may be unduly influenced by factors that are relatively unim- 
portant. An economical procedure is for the producer to be advised by ex- 
perts at the time of preparation as to what schools need and as to the edu- 
cational value of what is proposed. 

A third great range of difference was found in the amount and kind 
of advertising that the commercial supplementary teaching materials con- 
tain. Some producers leaned over backward to avoid the appearance of pro- 
moting their business, declaring that if they could help education they were 
satisfied that in the long run they would profit from a more intelligent. pub- 
lic. A notable illustration was the offering to schools by one of the great 
airlines of a set of maps without even a mention of the name of the donor. 
At the other extreme was found straight sales promotion of specific com- 
modities. There naturally arose a question of where a line should be drawn 
to separate what schools may properly use from straight advertising, which 
by general agreement has no place in the classroom. 

Because of these differences in proffered materials, an attempt was 
made in a series of conferences by representatives of business and of education 
to agree on criteria that could be used in the formulation of judgments. 
These conferences were eminently successful and resulted in agreements 
that are apparently accepted by the great majority of those concerned. The 
criteria propose that all material offered by business to schools shall con- 
tribute directly to the enrichment of the educational program, and that 
they shall contain no sales promotion whatsoever. It was further agreed 
that the name of the donor should appear, both because a proper credit is 
due him and because it will enable a reader to take into consideration any 
bias that may be included. 

The results of the study were presented in a monograph entitled Com- 
mercial Supplementary Teaching Materials, which has proved so popular 
that three additional printings have been necessitated. In, this publication, 
the Consumer Education Study offered twe services. One is-to advise busi- 
ness in the preparation of such materials, interpreting the criteria, giving 
or securing judgments of educational worth, indicating where in the cur- 
riculum the publication is most likely to find use, and making suggestions 
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for improving the educational value. This service has been repeatedly used 
by corporations of national importance. 


The other service is to transmit to business suggestions from teachers 
of what they would like to have to enrich the curriculum. Long lists of 
topics that teachers desire to have enriched by supplementary materials have 
been prepared by committees of the National Science Teachers Association 
and of the American Vocational Association. Their reports have been wel- 
comed by business firms and are likely to have wide influence on future 
publications. 


The Study last fali extended its field to include an Audio-Visual Edu- 
cational Project, which will attempt to extend to moving and still educa- 
tional pictures the service that it has already offered to graphic materials. 


An important purpose of the Project will be to function as a service 
agency and a medium for bringing about co-operation among those active 
in producing, using, promoting, and sponsoring informative films of non- 
theatrical or nonentertainment character. The Project does not intend to 
produce any picture itself, nor does it intend to make decisions or issue edicts 
on how films should be produced. It proposes to serve as a medium through 
which those who do put informative films in circulation and those who use 
films may analyze and better decide what films should be made and how 
they should be produced and presented for greatest effectiveness. 


The Audio-Visual Education Project is under the direction of Orville 
Goldner, who has had many years of experience in the field of audio-visual 
instruction. During the war he was head of the Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch of the United States Navy. For his work in this capacity, 
he was awarded the Commendation Ribbon by the Secretary of the Navy. 
His training film work with the British Armed Forces was recognized by 
the British Government by the award of the Order of the British Empire. 
The headquarters of the Audio-Visual Education Project are at 1600 Broad- 
way, Room 1004, New York 19, New York. 


This in brief is the story of the Consumer Education Study to date. 
It is making an honest effort to produce materials for the new curriculum 
that are accurate, unbiased, and promotive of one thing only—the healthy 
development of young citizens who should be intelligent, efficient, and con- 
scientious in the consumption of goods and services. It is such materials that 
you have been demanding, and it is now your obligation to use them. As 
previously stated, the Study has so defined the field that it is an important 
and, in my judgment, an essential part of the program of general education, 
which is promising liberation from the shackles of tradition that has caused 
and still causes so much ineffectiveness in our schools. 
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The success of the project depends on the co-operation that it receives 
from both administrative officers and teachers. As a rule, we school people 
are conservative and timorous in making changes in the educational pro- 
gram. Having brought to a high degree of perfection the techniques of 
teaching the conventional subjects, we hesitate to abandon our loyalty to 
them and to venture into new fields. Of course teachers are not alone in 
this conservatism: whip sockets were kept on the first horseless carriages, 
useless buttons are still on the sleeves of our coats, and many a patent herb 
medicine can be found today passing over the counter of the drug store. 
But we must admit that we educators are not venturesome. As a matter of 
fact, it may be questioned whether as a whole we manifest an open-minded, 
intelligent hospitality to proposals for curriculum change. However, God be 
praised, there are the three hundred Gideonites, represented this afternoon 
by you, I hope, who recognize the need of constant enrichment and improve- 
ment that reflects and is necessitated by changed conditions in our civiliza- 
tion. ic is such openminded educators who must lead the way. It is primarily 
to such people as you to whom our publications are addressed. If you ap- 
prove of them, in whole or in part, you must be valiant and persistent not 
merely to use them yourselves in developing the needed new curriculum, 
but also to acquaint your fellows with both the need and the available reme- 
dies. We are proud of being teachers and we boast loudly and properly of 
being a profession. But if we are to justify this boast, we must be more than 
teaching artisans; we must manifest it by leading others in the preparation 
of boys and girls to take effective places in the new world. 


It is often given as an excuse that proposals for educational progress 
are obstructed or defeated by the public. Unfortunately that has too often 
been the case. Why? For the simple reason that we have not taken the 
trouble to convince the public, who, incidentally furnish the children and 
pay the bills and therefore have considerable interest in our procedures, that 
changes in the program are necessary and that our proposals are sound. We 
are on unsubstantial ground when we try to outrun or ignore our public. 
And when defeated on some proposal dear to our hearts, defeated because 
we have not made the supporters of the schools sufficiently informed to 
be convinced, we have in many instances shrugged our shoulders, given up 
the fight, and settled back into routines in which we ourselves have to a 
considerable extent lost confidence. 


Well; the Consumer Education Study is proceeding with a different 
plan. It has an ideal, and it is attempting first of all to get the support of 
important representatives of both the public and of educators by convincing 
them of the need of radical changes in one area of the curriculum. Then it 
is seeking from them help, which both groups have so far generously given, 
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in preparing materials that will contribute to the satisfaction of the need. 
The results ought to be, and in all probability will be, intelligent and hearty 
support to the schools that venture to use the new materials to enable youth 
to do better the desirable things that they are likely to do anyway. But, 
make no mistake about it, the challenge is to you who are on the front 
lines of the fighting. You are employed as competent leaders in an essen- 
tial industry, and leadership requires not only “sweat and tears” but also 
vision, and continuing persistence. It is not easy to introduce innovations 
and to make them successful, even with the increased support that you are 
likely to get from influential representatives of the public when you have 
informed them clearly of what you propose to do. But who is looking for 
an easy job? Not the man or the woman who truly has the professional 
spirit, a sense of responsibility, a vision of an ideal, and ambition to ad- 
vance the community as well as himself. 


The chief reason why I have been interested in the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study is that I see in it a means of educating an important part of the 
public as to the meaning of public education and as to its importance. I think 
that we have already done something in that direction by proving that edu- 
cation and business can work together. After a recent dinner conference, 
executives of two of our major corporations remarked that they had passed 
from hopeful scepticism to enthusiastic support. But we have just scratched 
the surface. I shall not be content until all over the country, in villages as 
well as in cities, business, professional, and labor representatives of the 
public are organized to co-operate with educators to understand the prob- 
lems of the schools and unselfishly to pool their powers for the production 
of a better world through better education. 


Consumer Education in the Program of General Education 
For Today’s Youth 
FRED T. WILHELMS 


Associate Director Consumer Education Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D.C. 

BELIEVE that consumer education is not finding its way into the high- 

school curriculum as rapidly as it should. The reasons for giving it full 
attention have been amply demonstrated—and I shall not repeat them here. In 
one statement of objectives after another we find education for wise consump- 
tion highlighted, not as a mere incidental feature, but as one of the great and 
Educational Policies Commission have thus emphasized it. And your own 
statement of the ten imperative needs of all youth includes it as‘Number 5. 
universal themes of general education. At least three basic reports of the 
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And yet let us be realistic. In our schools—with very few exceptions, if 
any—we are not treating consumer education as if we thought it an impera- 
tive need of all youth. Not by a long shot! Mostly we dabble at it a little, in 
“incidental” fashion. Fairly often we go somewhat beyond that. But that’s 
about all. 

I keep wondering why. We nearly all talk as if we thought the job of 
consumer education an important one. And certainly it isn’t a terribly diffi- 
cult thing. Then why don’t we just “up and do it?” 

The answer seems to lie in a state of indecision about curricular organi- 
zation. We all recognize that a core curriculum organization would bring the 
big, human problems with which consumer education deals right to the center 
of the stage, and make it easy to accommodate the whole subject. But, unfor- 
tunately, we still tend in the main to file the core curriculum idea under the 
category of nice theories and rosy dreams. And so we are reduced to that 
first question that always greets the consultant in consumer education: “Shall 
we have a special course, or shall we ‘infiltrate’ consumer education into our es- 
tablished subjects?” 

My main purpose today is to move toward an answer to that question. 
But before we discuss administrative machinery, let me describe briefly the 
nature and scope of the program for which that machinery must provide. 

The Consumer Education Study has published a definition of consumer 
education which is worthy of your study.’ It includes a detailed analysis of 
objectives. But as a rough generalization we can say that you will have a sat- 
isfactory consumer program if you achieve five basic purposes. 


FIVE BASIC PURPOSES 


1. The Training of Competent Shoppers and Buyers 

We must never ignore the fact that the roots of the whole movement for 
educating consumers lie in the practical problems the ordinary man and woman 
face when they go down into the market place to spend their money. The con- 
ditions of modern life have given them the best opportunities consumers 
have ever had—yet at the same time thrown them into a blinding bewilder- 
ment of multiple choices and complexities, of sales pressures and persuasions, 
which no previous generation has ever faced. The objective of skill in buy- 
manship has no doubt been seen too exclusively by many beginners in the field, 
and therefore often overemphasized. But that does not make it any the less 
important. Jf we cannot give genuine assistance in buying effectively, we may 
as well go out of business. 

But how can we produce an effective shopper? That is another question. 
Experience has proved that we cannot do it by making our youngsters “walk- 
ing encyclopedias” of facts about goods and services. A certain initial fund of 


Appendix B of The Modern American Consumer, Unit 1 of the Consumer Education Series. 
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facts is important, but no youth can learn all about everything. Neither can we 
do it by making scientific analysts of them—by training them to make thread 
counts and “burning tests,” etc. The tests have considerable value for school 
purposes, but they are inadequate, at best, and actual buying does not proceed 
in that fashion anyway. 

‘The best guide to training youngsters in buymanship is a simple one. 
Identify the most effective shoppers and buyers in your community; analyze 
the habits, skills, and attitudes that make them so good; and build toward a 
similar pattern. You will likely find, for instance that skillful adult consumers 
are firm and skeptical enough to resist being put upon by merchants; yet they 
are not cynical or oversuspicious or worried; generally they enjoy thoroughly 
pleasant relations with well-chosen dealers. They shop carefully; yet they do 
not take the process to extremes, wearing out nerves and shoe leather to save 
a penny or two. They have an unusually good knowledge about goods and 
services, but they gain it mostly by everyday alertness, shopping the ads, read- 
ing labels, talking with neighbors, etc. Efficient buying, with them, is a normal 
part of an intelligent, well-ordered life; it does not stand out like something 
special, acquired at the expense of pedantic study or exaggerated attitudes. 

It follows that by giving thorough experience in learning about a few 
well-chosen goods and services, studying their advertisements, reading their 
labels, doing the actual shopping, we can guide students to a generalized mode 
of action. We can lead them toward an enjoyable alertness that will pay big 
dividends in the long run. We can provide them certain basic information 
about important articles. We can insulate them against high-pressure selling, 
and at the same time show them how to deal most satisfactorily with ethical 
and helpful sellers. These things will take our young consumers far on the 
road toward the pattern of conduct that succeeds in real life. 

2. Training in Financial Management 

Money is not the consumer’s only weapon but more and more it becomes 
his chief one. No matter how well he can judge the quality and price of shirts 
and sheets, he may fail if he cannot manage his money well. 

He needs to acquire an everyday competence in many ordinary matters; 
e.g., maintaining a bank account, paying bills systematically, filing important 
papers. He needs to learn to budget and live according to his budget. He 
needs to learn to save and to keep his savings productive as well as safe. 

There are longer-range matters involved. Years of saving may be wiped 
out by failure to use insurance well. Injudicious use of credit—or failure to 
use it when he should—may hamper him. Careless investment may cancel 
the fruits of daily prudence. He needs instruction in these matters. 

3. Economic and Social Understanding 

No consumer can entirely shape his own future by his individual expert- 

ness. He will always live in a society and an economy that can magnify his 
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consumer opportunities, or dwarf them. It is implicit in the whole process of 
awakening consumers to their interests and problems that they will sometimes 
use their collective power in influencing social and economic policy-making 
and legislation. They already do so, through what is loosely called the or- 
ganized “consumer movement.” 


This is desirable, but it also means that the consumers who participate 
in it need to act with intelligence; that is, they need a basic undersanding of 
economics; they need a philosophy about the proper role of government in 
economic matters. 

Fortunately the need to educate young consumers toward economic under- 
standing and a sound social philosophy also presents us a wonderful opportu- 
nity. We have been trying to produce economic understanding and a social 
philosophy for many years. Approaching them through classical economics 
(the “four factors of production,” efc.) and through the traditional civics 
courses, we have generally failed. Both the economic order and the govern- 
ment were so treated as to seem remote, abstract, and unreal— difficult to un- 
derstand and not very interesting or vital anyway. Now when we approach 
those same subjects from the consumer’s viewpoint, in terms of his immediate 
wants and problems, the whole situation changes. This way of looking at 
economics and government has simplicity and clarity; it has relevance in the 
student’s life today, and therefore it is interesting. It starts with small, nearby 
matters he can actually do something about, and therefore produces a drive 


to translate ideas into action. 
4. Building Wholesome Attitudes 

Every subject in the whole school ought to contribute toward the same 
ideals and attitudes, which the school and society have found desirable. 
Consumer education is no exception. Yet there is some danger that it may 
build an exactly opposite kind of attitude. Stressing unduly the seamy side of 
business may produce young cynics, consumers who mistrust every seller. 
Stressing unduly shrewd bargaining may produce a selfish, “me first” spirit. 
Stressing unduly the whole concept of frugality and economy may produce a 
mean, penurious outlook on life. 


This fault is not inherent in all consumer education. It is only something 
to guard against. Good consumer education uses a thousand-and-one specific 
problem situations to reinforce the idealism of the whole school. It teaches 
sportsmanship and fair play in business affairs. It instills a genuine appreci- 
ation of the work of producers and distributors who serve us ethically and com- 
petently. No other subject has better opportunities to prove realistically the 
interdependence of men and nations. No other teaching can show more vividly 
the superiority of high idealism and fine conduct. Nothing else can do more ' 
to build high goals for one’s own life, for the nation and for the world. 
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No program of consumer education can call itself good if it lets slip 
these opportunities to build wholesome attitudes and merely teaches “smart” 
bargaining at the expense of magnanimity. 

5. Building a Sense of Values—a Philosophy of Life 

Nothing else so affects a man’s life as the “quality of his wanting.” No 
amount of skill in buying or in managing money can take one forward very 
far if the skill is exercised in gaining cheap, mediocre goals. Very often it: is 
far more worth-while to take time to ask, “What is most worth working for?” 
than it is to shop carefully for some bad choice already made. 

Therefore education in “choice making” is the real first business of con- 
sumer education. We cannot dictate to a youngster what he shall prize most 
highly. But we can help him to see the rich possibilities of good living and sift 
out those that he likes best. Obviously we cannot do this in one special unit 
or even in a year’s course; it is a part of allseducation. The process must go 
on long after graduation. But we can accelerate philosophical growth. 

Again, we see a phase in consumer education which is nothing new in the 
schools. At least ever since Socrates based education on the question, “What 
do you think is the good life?” schools have sought to build a sound philosophy 
of values. But to the old Socratic question, “What is the good life?” consumer 
education does add a follow-up: “And how are you going to use the resources 
at your command to achieve it?” Thus consumer education takes philosophy 
out of the realm of the academic and weaves it integrally into life. 

One further idea is worth exploring in‘ this’ connection. The best con- 

sumer education leads a youth to set his goals: high, not only qualitatively but 
also quantitatively. It awakens his ambitions, helps him dare to want a great 
deal out of life. 
_ ‘This is only sensible. Our economy is one of high production. It can be 
kept at that level—and carried higher—only by high consumption. Further- 
more, happy and purposeful lives are generally built only by those who set 
themselves high goals and go to work to achieve them. 

For both these reasons I do not believe it makes sense to use consumer 
education (as it has often been used) to preach a doctrine of penny-pinching 
penuriousness, as if sales resistance were the highest quality of the good con- 
sumer. Teach thrift and economy? yes—but only as the means to a greater 
total of satisfactions. 

Good consumer education, to put it briefly, creates demand—a high- 
quality, discriminating demand. It is deliberate instruction in securing for 
oneself and all others the greatest possible total of the good things our econ- 
omy can provide. It is deliberate education for living at the highest cultural 
level our civilization and culture make possible. 

Now, as I said at the outset, these objectives could be greatly elaborated 
—and should be when a program is being planned. But you can be sure that 
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if the program does the five jobs I have described, it is working well. Let 
me recapitulate them, .in severse order: 

First, consumer education must help the youngster build himself a fine 
and consistent philosophy of values; second, it must contribute to his building 
wholesome attitudes in the conduct of his affairs; third it must help him 
toward economic and social understanding; fourth, it must train him to com- 
petency in both everyday and long-range money management; and, fifth, 
it must help him become a buyer who gets his money’s worth. 


A PROGRAM TO MEET THE NEEDS 


What kind of administrative arrangements and subject matter organiza- 
tion will best achieve this five-point program? Let us go back to the question 
raised much earlier—“Shall we have a special course or ‘infiltrate’ consumer 
education into many existing courses?” 

I think we shall have to do doth. Or, to change the language slightly, I 
think we shall have to have both “incidental” teaching running through the 
entire curriculum, and “special” instruction of an organized nature—even 
though the latter may be grouped in large units or blocks in several courses 
rather than constitute a course in itself. 

In suggesting a special course I know that I am running counter to a con- 
siderable section of opinion which holds—and I think rightly holds—that 
“just adding another course” is seldom, if ever, a really satisfactory curricu- 
lar adjustment. But I believe that, no matter how we may theorize, so long as 
we organize our curriculum by courses, we have a simple obligation to choose 
the most useful courses, closest to real-life needs of students. And I think con- 
sumer education is one of those. Furthermore, I am driven to my position by 
the fact that I do not know of any schools—though there may be some—which 
have achieved adequate programs of consumer education in the general educa- 
tion of all students purely by the “infiltration” method. I do know of schools 
which have excellent segments of a consumer program in various departments, 
mostly in home economics, business education, and the social studies. I even 
know of schools where all the segments, taken together, add up to a good pro- 
gram. But each segment reaches a different part of the student body; it is ir- 
relevant that the school as a whole has a “well-rounded” program if any one 
student gets at only a portion of it and many students never use any of it. 


Nevertheless I still believe that the area in which specially organized in- 
struction is needed can, and probably should, be held rather small. If I were 
a principal seeking to establish or improve a program of consumer education, 
I should approach it with a set purpose of carrying as much of the load as pos- 
sible in existing subjects, taking into a special course or units only what could 


not otherwise be accomplished. 
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To do this, I should adopt the following procedure: 


1. Decide Upon the Objectives to be Sought 
If we are to achieve consumer education through the efforts of the whole 


staff, then the whole staff must have a common understanding and sense of 
purpose. A moderate amount of time spent with the definition of consumer 
education which the Consumer Education Study has published in its first 
unit should help greatly in establishing this common set of goals. 


2. Take. a Quick Inventory of What Is Already Being Done 

Consumer education is a relatively new term, but it is by no means a 
wholly new thing in our schools. Once the teachers all understand what pur- 
poses are important, they can readily see much that they already do which ap- 
plies to those purposes. Here is a foundation to build upon. 


3. Plan the Easy, Natural Adaptations 

A teacher who understands the purposes of consumer education and has 
identified what he is already doing to further them can easily suggest further 
activities which fall naturally in his field. This is a most important stage in 
the development of a program, and should be explored with care. Let’s take a 
few examples. ‘ 

A music teacher, having discovered that consumer education is greatly 
concerned with creative use of leisure, may be surprised to learn how import- 
ant he is to consumer education. For one thing he is developing good listeners 
—consumers of the best music. He uses for the purpose, let us say, records 
played on a fine machine. What is more natural than that some morning when 
the youngsters are enjoying the music he should ask, “Do you want this sort of 
music in your home?” The discussion could move easily into a consideration 
of values. “What sort of place does good music deserve in your budget? Is it 
just an incidental, or an important part of good living?” From there, the 
thinking would travel naturally to practical matters of buying a radio-phono- 
graph and records to go with it. What should one look for when shopping? 
What are the indices of quality? If the budget is limited, what compromises 
are in order? The investigation shou!d be thorough and down-to-earth. Local 
firms selling such instruments should be consulted. Advertisements could well 
be gathered and analyzed. Specifications could be developed, The judgments 
of experts in such organizations as Consumers Union and Consumers’ Re- 
search should be consulted. Matters of proper care and best use of the in- 
strument after it is bought should be introduced. 

Now suppose that in like fashion the teacher of art should explore the 
wise purchase and arrangement of pictures and art objects. Suppose that the 
English teachers who are enthusiastic about the consumption of good litera- 
ture should promote a realistic study of how good readers accumulate and or- 
ganize a home library. Suppose the science teacher, when heat is being 
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studied, carried through to a study of economical home heating and insula- 
tion. And of course the home economics teacher is already helping her students 
with the wise purchase of foods, clothing, and some other necessities. 

Other teachers would find a different sort of contribution. For instance, 
the American history teacher who already pays close attention to the history 
of the labor movement will see that the consumer movement is highly analo- 
gous and equally important. He can develop with his students a perspective 
and understanding about the historical shifts and the peculiar modern prob- 
lems which gave rise to the consumer movement. The arithmetic teacher can 
utilize the consumer's big problems of credit, insurance, etc. The health teacher 
can tackle the very real problems of buying dental and medical care. He can 
explore the possibilities of various insurance and group plans to avoid the 
disastrous effects of sudden, large medical bills. 

Student activities are an especially fertile spot for consumer education. 
Why should a coach arbitrarily do all the budgeting and buying of athletic 
equipment? Here is something the boys dearly love, and on which they will 
use their brains without stint. The simplest picnic can be an excellent case study 
in buymanship and financial management. 

The possibilities are almost endless. The opportunities are far more num- 
erous than can be used or will be needed. But two principles should be rigor- 
ously observed. 

a. Let each teacher do only those things which are so closely related to his 
work that it will actually improve what he was already doing. Do not let any 
one enthusiastic teacher spread all over the consumer landscape. That leads 
to boresome repetition, as well as to inexpert teaching. If a proposed “con- 
sumer project” in chemistry will not improve the chemistry instruction itself, 
view it warily. 

b. “Go all out” on a few selected projects. Particularly on the buying of 
goods and services there is no need to cover everything. It does not matter 
that one student studies buying in terms of a camera and another studies it 
in terms of raincoats. What we are trying to develop is a mode of action. If 
every class uses one or a few examples, the average student will participate in a 
fair cross section. Holding the number of such projects low allows time to do 
each one very well. Carry it out into its practical details. Bring the best know1- 
edge available to bear upon it. Use the local resources appropriate to its study. 


4. Organize Whatever Special Instruction Is Still Needed 

Local conditions will vary, but I believe the average school, when it has 
done all it reasonably can in planned use of all subjects, will still find a need 
for special instruction in several areas, probably about as follows: 

a. Effective shopping, in the generalized sense. Even though students have 
studied the buying of many individual goods and services, they still need to 
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pull together the techniques of wise buymanship. They need to study shopping 
itself, dealing with merchants; they need to study advertising and its use; 
they need to become aware of informative labeling and learn how to use it. 


b. Financial management. I think there is no adequate substitute for one 
thorough integral treatment of budgeting, everyday money management, the 
planned purchasing of insurance, the studied use of credit, and the beginnings 
of a program of savings and investment. 


c. Economics, with a consumer emphasis. The need for this will vary, of 
course, with the nature of the present program of the social studies. 


d. Consumer law. Contracts, liabilities, the legal relationships of buyers 
and sellers, and the legal protections available to the consumer. 


In any one school there are likely to be other phases needing specialized 
attention. Now, as I have already indicated, these matters may be organized 
into one course, or they may be divided into three or four large blocks in as 
many different courses, The effective shopping material, for example, could 
usually be well handled by the home economics teachers. This is good if you 
can give her access to all students. The financial management material can 
well be taught by a business education teacher. Again this is good if he reaches 
the whole student body. 


But the problems of extending the reach of these specialized departments 
are so great that it may be more sensible to present all the blocks of material 
in one course. The material is not essentially difficult; on that score it could be 
taught in any year of the high school. But it does call for a high level of emo- 
tional maturity and adult interest. Therefore, it seems to fit best in the eleventh 
or twelfth grades, which is where most schools place it. 


Please note that I am not saying that this course is in itself sufficient. It 
must be built upon the foundation of a co-ordinated, all-school effort, reaching 
down even into the lower grades. Let me repeat that such a co-ordinated effort 
can be developed only upon the basis of a common understanding and sense 
of purpose among all members of the staff. The Consumer Education Study 
is just sending to press a brief handbook entitled Consumer Education in Your 
School which is aimed at this very problem of developing a school-wide plan. I 
believe it will be the most helpful single aid you can find. 


I realize that I have called today for a program that will take a good deal 
of work on your part. Such a program is not essential if we consider the edu- 
cation of a youth as consumer only a fairly desirable incidental. It is essential 
if we believe that consumer education is what your official reports call it— 
an imperative need of all youth. In simple honesty we have an obligation either 
to stop calling it that or else to do something about it. 
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The Applied Economics Core Curriculum 


The Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics 
MAURICE F. SEAY 
Dean of the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

ORE than one third of the families in America have inadequate diet. 

Thirty per cent spend $16 or less per member each year for cloth- 
ing. Sixty-five per cent live in houses that need improvement. These three 
economic problems profoundly affect the health and happinesss of the Amer- 
ican people, and require most of the time and energy of many. Often fam- 
lies and whole communities have become so inured to their unfavorable 
living conditions that they have no desire for improvement. They may 
know that a better life is possible—but not for them. There is no one to 
tell them what they should eat, what they can raise on their land, how 
they can clothe themselves adequately, how they can make their homes 
more livable. 

Universities, industries, foundations, and governmental agencies have 
published report after report of research projects that show how to raise 
the standard of living in our country. Nutritionists have studied the causes 
and results of dietary deficiencies, while agriculturists have analyzed the 
plant food content of soils; chemists have developed new textiles and found 
new uses for old ones; engineers have found and are finding new building 
and furniture materials, new methods of heating, lighting, and insulating 
houses, new conveniences for homemakers. Wartime research gave the 
world new methods of pest control. Medical science is constantly making 
discoveries to bring health to the people. 

Unfortunately, much of this research never reaches the people who 
could benefit most by it. The reports are written in the language of spe- 
cialists. They are beyond the understanding of the man who has little edu- 
cation. He must have other help to learn how to use what he has, to begin 
where he is, and through his own efforts, improve the standard of living 
of his family and his community. His children, too, must have help in 
learning how they can use the resources of the community to make their 
lives better. 

THE PROGRAM 

The Sloan Experiment in Applied Economics is trying in three states 
to bring the results of research to school children and their parents. An 
experiment at the University of Kentucky on problems of diet, one at the 
University of Florida centered about housing, and one at the University of 
Vermont dealing with clothing are working with schools to improve living 
conditions in selected communities of the three states. Helping people to 
achieve a higher standard of living is an important function of education. 
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School programs concerned with economic problems can fulfill not only 
this function but others that have long been recognized. Children easily 
learn to read, write, spell, use numbers, accept social responsibility when 
this learning is associated with subject matter that affects them personally 
and immediately. And in learning about the problems of their own com- 
munity, they also learn to understand and appreciate the people of other 
communities, other regions, other nations. 

Many factors determine the content of school curriculums. One of the 
most important is the teaching material that is available. A teacher sees 
the need for teaching soil conservation, for example, but finds that the text- 
books and reference books in the school give little or no help and most 
pamphlets from governmental agencies are far beyond the grade level of the 
children. Resourceful teachers do find some usable materials, put out by 
public agencies, commercial concerns, and other groups. But teachers must 
be able to evaluate such material as they can find, and weed out what 
would perhaps do more harm than good. 

The staffs of the Sloan experiments realized the lack of teaching ma- 
terials based on economic problems. An analysis of the curriculums of the 
selected schools and of the textbooks in use showed that the children were 
learning how other people in other places live, but not how to live better 
themselves. They were figuring the costs of foods they had never eaten, 
reading what Eskimos wear although their own shoes needed patching, 
looking at pictures of beautiful city buildings when they lived in isolated 
cabins. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


The children obviously needed instructional materials that would ‘ap- 
ply to their daily lives, that would help them to recognize and do some- 
thing about their own problems, and that atthe same time would give added 
meaning to the textbook information they were learning. The preparation 
of new materials based on diet, housing, and clothing became a major 
project at the three Sloan Experiment centers. 

The Sloan books range from first-grade level to high-school level. 
They include readers, workbooks, a songbook, and texts for science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, health, English, home economics, agriculture, and in- 
dustrial arts. Numerous teachers’ manuals accompany the books. 


Typical of the books is Pineville High Meets the Challenge from the 
Fiorida branch of the experiment. At junior high-school level, this book 
deals with hookworm eradication. Used in schools where a majority of the 
children were hosts to the hookworm parasite, the book helped make the 
whole community conscious of its problem and resulted in sanitation cam- 
paigns. Your House and Mine, at fourth-grade level, stimulated the children 
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of one school to make curtains and a dressing-table cover, put up and 
plant a window box, build and paint a table. They made dyes from roots 
and bark, and wove rugs from colored strips of cloth. The parents were 
invited to a tea in the schoolroom, and soon the homes were undergoing 
inexpensive beauty treatments too, 

The Food from Our Land series for first-grade children, written at 
the University of Kentucky, prompted the children to plant a school gar- 
den. The mothers helped can the vegetables. During the next school year 
the children had hot lunches—the first ever served in the school—from 
food they had grown themselves. The community was unfamiliar with 
edible soybeans. The children saved seeds from the soybeans in their school 
garden and introduced a new vegetable into their home gardens. 

Five books on chickens at third-grade level were so popular that the 
children requested more. Three more were written for the upper elemen- 
tary grades. These books have been used by adults as well as by pupils. 
In some of the communities the people were eating practically no eggs 
and their diets were deficient in the food class that includes fowl, though 
the region was well adapted to chicken raising. The books on chickens 
showed them how they could have better balanced diets at small cost. 
Children have raised chickens scientifically at several schools, and many 
families have used the information in the books to start flocks or increase 
egg production. 

The Sloan Experiment does not overlook the fact that economic 
changes come slowly, and that they depend upon changes in attitude and 
in habit. All the books attempt to build attitudes that will result in better 
living for individuals, families, and whole communities. 


‘ 





IT IS FUN TO KNOW ABOUT BIRDS.—Intreduce your class to the out-of- 
doors this spring by forming an Audubon Junior Club! Audubon Junior Clubs 
are nature clubs sponsored by the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY to teach youth 
through bird study to discover some of the wonders of plant and animal life and 
to awaken their interest in the conservation of wildlife and other natural re- 
sources. A special endowment for these clubs enables the Society to supply its 
clubs with interesting materials. It is easy to form an Audubon Junior club. Any 
group of ten or more children of elementary, junior, or senior high-school age 
may form a club. Each club has an adult adviser, the teacher. Club dues are ten 
cents per member for the school year and are paid to the club adviser who mails 
the combined club dues, together with her name and address, to Children’s Clubs, 
National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N.Y.—being sure to 
state how many sets of Junior or Senior edition leaflets are needed. 














Ginancial Statements 
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National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
To the Finance Committee 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 

At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1946. 

Certificate 

I hereby certify that I have audited the accounts and records of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C., and in my opinion, subject 
to the qualifications and comments set forth in the section under comments 
and made a part of this report, the accompanying Balance Sheet and related 
statements of income, present fairly the position of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1946, and the results of its operations 
for the year ended that date. 


Certified Public Acountant 
FLOYD W. BUSH, 
Respectfully submitted 
BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1946 








ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank $ 80,485.46 
Petty cash fund 20.00 $ 80,505.46 
Returned checks 7.10 
Bills receivable 2,851.08 
Inventories ‘ $ 51,392.22 
Less—Reserve for valuation of Bulletins 2,185.07 49,207.15 
Securities (List attached) —_— 86,800.00 
Student loans (Face value of notes $4,777.80) $ 3,400.54 
Less—Reserve for losses 2,802.29 598.25 
Furniture and fixtures $ 4,003.30 
Less—Reserve for depreciation 1,060.86 2,942.44 
Total Assets $222,911.48 
LIABILITIES AND NET WortTH 
Bills payable $ 11,741.88 
Net Worth, July 1, 1945 per report dated 
December 17, 1945 $159,555.09 


Furniture and fixture adjustment 258.71 $159,813.80 
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Surplus for the Fiscal Year 


Ended June 30; 1946 25,611.56 185,425.36 


Consumer Education Study: 
Balance of Fund, July’ 1, 1945 
per report dated December 17, 1945 


Excess of Disbursements over Receipts 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 


$ 23,350.36 
1946 17,249.82 6,100.54 
Other Funds: 


Scholarship Fund, July 1, 1946 $ 12,000.00 
Less—Disbursements 2,317.26 $ 9,682.74 


Post War Planning $ 11,047.74 
Less—Excess of Disbursements 
over Receipts 1,086.78 9,960.96 19,643.70 





Total Liabilities and Net Worth $222,911.48 


Securities—June 30, 1946 
Carrying or 
Par Value 


One LaSalle Street Company—stock, 5 shares 
no par value, certificate No. 759 $ 500.00 
Peoria Public Service Company—6y4% bonds, due 6/1/39 
(Extended to 6/1/54 Nos. M92, 137 and 266) 
Peoria Service Company—stock, 90 shares, $5.00 
par value, certificate No. 64 450.00 
Twelve Federal Land Banks—3% honds of 1955 No. 3091-A, 


3,000.00 


3087-H, 3088-3, 3088-K, 3090-L 5,000.00 
U.S. Treasury—3Q% C. of I. of 1955 No, 4633C 10,000.00 
U. 8. Treasury— 27/8% C. of I. of 1960 No. 98988-J, 
100469-K, 100470-L, 9661-A, 11519-K 18,000.00 
U. 8. Treasury—2yuG% C. of I. of 1959-65 
13,000.00 


No, 1471-A, 1470-L, 1469-K, 1657-H 

U. S. Savings Bonds. Series G—No, V557991G, V558031G, 
M1186152, M1186153, M1186154, M1186155, M1176581, 
M1176582, M1176583, M1176901, D999414, D1601770, 
D1601771. ©€1001796, ©1001797, €1001499, C1001500, 
C1196616, C1196617, C1196618, C1995707, €1995708, 
1995709, C1995710, X690770G. 30,600.00 

Ist Mortgage Real Fstate Notes—5% of Herbert G. and Clarice Beck, 
dated 7/1/42, each for $250.00 due semi-annually on 
Januarv 1, and July 1, for 414 vears. 

1st Mortgage Real Estate Note—5% of Herbert G. and Clarice Beck 
dated 7/1/42 due 7/1/47 


500.00 


5,750.00 


$ 86,800.00 
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NATION-WIDE SHORTAGE OF GRADUATE NURSES.—An estimated nation- 
wide shortage of over 41,000 graduate nurses is revealed in a report just issued 
by the National Nursing Council. The actual shortage in 1947 and next year may 
be considerably higher, since the minimum estimate is based on the assumption 
that every one of the 35,600 young women graduating from schools of nursing in 
1946, and all of the 37,900 Army and Navy nurses released since September, 1945, 
will enter or remain in full-time nursing. Such isn’t expected to be the case. The 
report indicates that 360,000 graduate nurses are needed, and that about 318,000 
are available, actually or potentially. 

The growing demand for nursing service is indicated by the increase of more 
than 220,500 in hospital admissions between 1944 and 1945. Thus, in 1945 there 
were a total of 18,227,000 patients (including close to two million new-born in- 
fants) in registered hospitals in the United States. This is more than twice as 
many as registered in 1935. The largest gains took place between 1942 and 1945, 
when an increase of 3,172,000 patients (exclusive of new-born) was reported. A 
further substantial increase is expected to be shown for 1946. 

While training facilities have increased in the past few years, and the num- 
ber of students in schools of nursing has reached an all-time record of 135,000, 
the number in active practice has not kept pace with the rise in demand. The rate 
of turnover (nurses leaving the profession) has contributed to the shortage. All 
of these facts indicate that there will be plenty of jobs open in the next few years 
in all fields of nursing, and that there will be many opportunities for advance- 
ment into better-paying jobs in various health institutions and agencies. 

Salaries, hours of work, and vacations have shown improvements in recent 
years, and this trend is likely to continue. Entrance salaries for newly graduated 
nurses range from $1,800 to $2,100 a year. However, junior grade staff nurses in 
VA hospitals and in Public Health Service start at $2,644. Top salaries in nurs-— 
ing, principally in executive, consulting, and in nursing education jobs, range 
from $4,000 to $8,000 a year. 

There are about 1,300 schools of nursing which offer training in the pro- 
fession. Most of these offer a three-year program leading to a nursing diploma. 
A total of 140 offer a four- or five-year combined course leading to a diploma 
in nursing and a bachelor’s degree. The usual admission requirements are good 
health, high-school graduation, including certain science courses, and a 17 to 
35 age limitation. 

The tuition cost of a nursing education varies from nothing to as much as 
six or seven hundred dollars for a three- or four-year program. There are addi- 
tional fees for books and uniforms. Most schools provide free maintenance while 
the student is serving in the hospital. Some scholarships are offered individual 
schools, and to graduate nurses through national nursing organizations and 
women’s clubs. You can obtain information about these opportunities from the 
Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 Broadway, New York City.—The Career 


News, December 1946. 
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COLLEGE CENTERS.—Through state-sponsored college centers Pennsylvania 
hopes to take care of some of the students unable to get into the state’s over- 
crowded colleges and universities. Classes in these “temporary colleges,” which 
are for freshmen only, are held in high schools from 3-9 P.M. after the regular 
high-school students have gone. The state plans to close the centers as soon as 
all students have been absorbed by existing colleges. 

VISUAL AIDS.—Business Education Visual Aids, 330 West 72nd Street, New 
York City, announces a series of six silent filmstrips for first-year bookkeeping 
and accounting courses. These Filmstrips may be shown in any 305-mm. 
filmstrip projector. They were produced by Dr. Clifford Ettinger and are 
the first application to civilian educational practice in the business field of 
the highly successful principles and techniques of filmstrip production developed 
by the armed forces. The first group of six are: Introduction to Accounting ; 
The Accounting Cycle—Direct ledger entry; How to Balance Accounts; The 
Journal—First lesson; Posting—One journal, one ledger; and Controlling Ac- 
counts, 

The content of every filmstrip is outlined in an index frame. The aim of 
each filmstrip is clearly stated and is realized by means of photographs, car- 
toons, title frames, and illustrative entries with the significant elements spot- 
lighted and pointed up by means of arrows and highlights. Orientation is con- 
stantly maintained by subtitles, legends, and a clear, pychological, and_ se- 
quential printed verbal explanation at the bottom of each frame. Provision is 
made for pupil participation by means of direct questions and by providing 
model accounts which the student may copy from the screen. Application is 
present in the forms of problems to be worked out by the student. The problems 
are followed by model solution. These professional filmstrips, with their presenta- 
tion of a variety of bookkeeping situations in great detail are excellent supple- 
ments to the accounting text and provide the basis for lively discussion, interest- 
ed classes, and motivated learning. Filmstrips are five dollars each or may be 
rented for fifty cents a week. Rentals are available only within 1000 miles of 
New York City. 

MODERN ART.—The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York 19, 
provides a means through which not only adults but also youth may develop an 
appreciation for art. For the past twenty-five years educators have been evolving 
a new philosophy and new method of teaching art. One of the greatest Crawbacks 
to this idea is the fact that the schools, lacking the money, have neither the mate- 
rials nor the men skilled in the art of presenting them dramatically and esthet- 
ically. The Museum of Modern Art early tried to assist in supplving this need. It 
set about to correlate its efforts with those of educators, co-ordinating the various 
areas of education in providing an integrated experience for the child. During the 
past year the Museum has formed a connecting link between the world of art and 
the world of education. The Museum has through experimentation and actual 
practice developed easily handled, traveling exhibits. These are not only attractive 
but are organized and arranged to produce learning results in themselves—self- 
contained teaching units. These exhibitions are correlated closely with the curric- 
ulum to enrich the scope of the teacher’s presentation. They are suited to avail- 
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able space in schools, both in size and in type of installation. They are so arranged 
that a minimum amount of time is required for installation. The exhibitions are 
placed on a rotating schedule from school to school. The Museum is nonprofit and 
is supported by a number of sources such as membership, attendance, endow- 
ments, and a small fee for circulating exhibits. A full account of the work of the 
Museum, its purpose, and its effectiveness may be secured by writing to The 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WISCONSIN DEFEATS PAROCHIAL SCHOOL BUS ISSUE.—Whether or not 
children attending Roman Catholic parochial schools or other private institutions 
should be accommodated in public school busses has become a sharp issue in sev- 
eral states, notably New Jersey, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Massachuetts. In the 
November election Wisconsin voters defeated an amendment to provide for the 
transportation of children to and from any parochial or private school. The U. S. 
Supreme Court recently reviewed a case instigated by A. E. Everson, executive 
director of the New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association. Acting as an individual, Ever- 
son contested payment by the Ewing, N.J., Township Board of Education for 
transportation of pupils to parochial schools in Trenton. 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION.—In response to a wide-spread demand from 
the schools of the nation for illustrated material which would be helpful in or- 
ganizing and conducting units of study on transportation, the American Associa- 
tion of Railroads, after extensive conferences with authorities on curriculum and 
classrcom unit methods, has prepared a set of teacher’s aids, pictures, and story 
material featuring railway transportation and the part which it plays in the 
life of the American people. While prepared primarily for use in the elementary 
school grades, there is much that is of interest to high-school pupils as well. 
Teachers may secure this Teachers Kit free by writing to the American Associa- 
tion of Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, 6, D.C. 


OUTDOOR NATURE COURSES FOR TEACHERS.—Spending two weeks out- 
doors this summer exploring fields, woods, ponds, marshes, streams and seashore 
to observe plants and animals in their natural habitats is a real opportunity af- 
forded teachers this summer by the Audubon Society. Field Courses in Nature 
Study and Conservation will be conducted at cost by the Society at AUDUBON Na- 
TURE CAMP, Medomak, Maine, during the coming summer. The Camp is in an is- 
land sanctuary comprising 330 acres of spruce forest at the head of Muscongus 
Bay—about 60 miles northeast of Portland. The wooded island, its rocky shores; 
the adjacent mainland with its farms, hardwood forests, fresh-water ponds and 
marshes; the outlying islands with their interesting bird colonies—all form part 
of the outdoor laboratory of the Camp. The AUDUBON NATURE CAMP is a place where 
teachers, youth leaders, camp counsellors, and other adults with a professional or 
hobby interest in nature find excellent opportunity to explore and learn about the 
interrelationships between plants, animals and their environment, and obtain 
practical program suggestions for presenting conservation and nature study in 
schools, clubs, and camps. Five two-week sessions are planned in 1947—the ninth 
season. These extend from June 13th through August 28th. Further information 
may be secured by writing the National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 28, N.Y. 
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STUDENT GUIDES ON THE STUDY OF COFFEE.—Student guide material on 
Latin America via the study of its major product, Coffee, is available to public, 
private, and parochial junior high schools throughout the country. Teacher aids 
and advanced student guides, are also available to senior high schools. The 36-page 
guide for the elementary schools has been printed in four colors. The first section 
deals with the American customs. The second section deals with seat work activ- 
ity, with questionnaires, outline maps, and art studies. In its entirety, it has 
been adjudged by leading educators as among the most attractive and useful of its 
kind. Coffee, the Story of a Good Neighbor Product, as the elementary guide is 
titled, was produced under the auspices of the Pan American Coffee Bureau, rep- 
resenting the nine leading coffee-growing nations, with the co-operation of the 
National Coffee Association. Editing and distributing supervision has been under 
the direction of Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, a leading authority on Pan-American edu- 
cational subjects, with the assistance of an advisory committee. Write to Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, Win Nathanson & Associates, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

EXPERTS SEE NO EASEMENT IN FATS AND OILS SUPPLY FOR FIRST 
HALF OF 1947.—World shortage of fats and oils will become more severe during 
the first half of 1947 according to all experts interviewed for the American Fat 
Salvage Committee during a survey conducted to determine the outlook for 1947 
supply and demand for fats and oils, for food and industrial use. This survey, 
the most comprehensive since the American Fat Salvage Committee began its 
campaign four and one half years ago, covers official and semi-official sources. 
Among those interviewed were experts of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, the International Emergency Food Council, the National Grange, the 
National Farmers’ Union, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and various 
consumer and industry groups. 


The consensus of these agencies’ experts is that the total supply of fats and 
oils available to the United States will fall short of demand by at least 150 mil- 
lion pounds and that industry could use 600 million pounds more than it prob- 
ably will get during the first six months of 1947. Little easement of the shortage 
in the United States is expected before next fall. Government experts expect 
imports to increase constantly, but even so, the total amount of fats and 
oils available in the United States for all purposes, food fats as well as indus- 
trial, for the first half of 1947 will be about 150 million pounds less than during 
the first six months of last year. In order to meet demand last year 355 million 
pounds of fats and oils were taken from reserve stocks, but our surplus is now so 
depleted there is no such reserve from which to draw in 1947. 


PUBLICATION ON SCHOOL LAWS BEING RESUMED.—In 1941 was com- 
menced the work of preparing and printing the basic volume, loose leaf, School 
Laws of the 48 States. Because of war conditions, subsequently the entire project 
was discontinued. The research preparation and printing of this book is now being 
resumed. The first issue is expected to be available by April 1, 1947. 
Incorporated in the full text will be the basic elements of the legal public 
school systems, some digests, and the following outline form: Taxes, state aid 
and local revenues; public administration of public schools from the State 
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Boards of Education down through to the township and district trustees, their 
duties and powers; school organizations; school bonds showing by text the meth- 
ods of creating school indebtedness and retiring same. Included also are related 
laws; such as, teachers’ contracts, tenure laws, and salaries, qualifications and sal- 
ary grades; textbook laws, the transportation provision for pupils; and the laws 
as to furnishing transportation and free textbooks to parochial and private schools. 
The Supreme Court and Attorney-General decisions on these controversial ques- 
tions will be annotated, as well as court decisions on many other controversial 
school questions. Annual supplements bringing to the user of the basic volume the 
new laws, amendments, repeals, and Supreme Court decisions, will be furnished. 
The regular price of the basic volume will be $10. However, in order to intro- 
duce the work, and so that many may be able to afford the work, a special offer 
of $7.50 is made to those ordering before April 1, 1947. Remittance or invoice 
must accompany the order. Address: Wendell Huston Company, 1008 Western 
Avenue, National Bldg., Seattle 4, Washington. 


ANNOUNCE THE 1947 WORLD BOOK ENCYLCLOPEDIA, published by the 
Quarrie Corp., 35 E, Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (48 pp. Free.) This is an an- 
nouncement of the new 1947 edition of this encyclopedia containing many beau- 
tiful pictures in black and white as well as in color illustrations of pages ap- 
pearing in the 1947 edition. 

The 1947 World Book has been built out of the experience of: thirty years 
of existence. It is completely rewritten, reillustrated, and reset in a new type 
face. It is completely up-to-date yet including such war-produced subjects as ra- 
dar, atomic energy, and jet propulsion. Timeliness is not the main feature of 
the new edition. The planning and preparatory research for this edition began 
ten years ago. The object was to develop an “ideal” encyclopedia for home and 
school use and then to produce such an encyclopedia. 

To determine what must be included in the encyclopedia, a number of care- 
fully planned and lengthy surveys were conducted under the personal direction 
of members of the Editorial Advisory Board and other educators. These surveys 
included a complete analysis of the contents of courses of study, of social studies 
requirements, and of requirements in the field of science. The vital problem of 
writing material for use at various grade levels was researched extensively. An 
analysis was made of pupil use of encyclopedias. These surveys provided a basis 
for determining what subjects were to be treated in the new World Book, what 
factual content should be included under each subject. how each subject was to be 
organized, and for what grade level each article should be written. The principles 
of readability which were determined from these studies were used as a guide for 
the editorial staff in preparing each article. 

More than 16,000 subjects are illustrated with photographs, charts, diagrams, 
and drawings. Over 1,500 subjects are illustrated in four and six colors. There 
are 348 pages of color and map indexes. Many of the colored maps are double-page 
size. For easy use, each map appears in proper alphabetical position. The position 
of signed articles to indicate individual responsibility for factual accuracy has 
been followed very generally threughout the encyclopedia. The staff of contribu- 
tors numbers about 1,400. 
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As mentioned in the brochure, the World Book was developed at a total cost 
of more than three million dollars. More than half of the amount was spent in 
the 1947 edition alone. Delivery of the “A” to “F”’ volumes began in January. 
Volumes “G” to “N-O” will be delivered in April, and volume “P” to “Z” will be 
ready in June. 

FINDINGS IN NEW YORK TIMES SCHOOL SURVEY—*‘Confronted by 
the most acute teacher shortage in the history of American education, the na- 
tion’s publie school system faces a serious breakdown.” That is the conclusion of 
Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New York Times, based on a six-montls’ 
nation-wide survey of schools throughout the country. In the first of twelve 
articles on the school crisis, published in the New York Times beginning February 
8, 1947, Dr. Fine writes: “Our schools were not bombed as were the European 
schools. But nearly two years after the end of the war they are being wrecke ! 
just as surely as though they had been blasted by heavy bombers.” 

Following is a summary of the damage to our school system as revealed by 
the Times survey cf schools from kindergarten through college: 

1. 350,000 teachers have left the American pub‘ic schools since 1940, 

2. 125,000 teachers, or 1 out of every 7 in the profession, are serving on 

an emergency or substandard certificate. 3 

3. 70,000 teaching positions are unfilled because of the inability of com 
munities to get the necessary teachers. 

4. 60,000 teachers in the U. S. have a high-school education or less. 

5. 20 per cent of all teachers, or 175,000, are new to their jobs each year— 
twice the turnover that existed before the war. 

6. Classroom teachers get an average of $37 a week today; 200,000 get 
less than $25 weekly. 

. Fewer students are entering the teaching profession than in the past; 
22 per cent of all college students attended teachers colleges in 1920, today 


7 per cent attend. 
8. Veterans do not want to prepare to teach. Only 20,000 of the 1,000,000 


veterans in American colleges and universities are in teachers colleges. 

9. 6,000 schools will be closed because of lack of teachers; 75,000 children 
will have no schooling during the year. 

10. 2,000,000 children will suffer a major impairment in their schooling be- 
cause of poor teachers. 

11. 5,000,000 children will receive an inferior education this year because 
of the inadequate teacher supply. 

12. Only 50 per cent of the teachers employed in 1940-41 are still teaching 


today. 
13. The average teacher in the U. S. today has had one year less education 


than she had in 1939. 
14. 50,000 men have left the teaching profession since 1940 and are not com- 
ing back. Only 15 per cent of all elementary and high-school teachers 


are men. 
15. Twelve major school strikes have taken place since September—and many 


more are being threatened. 
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. The morale of the teachers has dropped to a new low. 

17. 56 per cent of the teachers of this country do not have tenure protection. 

18. The U. S. spends 1.5 per cent of its national income for its schools. Great 
Britain spends an estimated 3 per cent; the Soviet Union spends 7.5 per 
cent. 

19. Appalling educational inequalities exist throughout the nation. Top 
schools spend $6000 per classroom unit, bottom ones spend $100. The na- 
tional average is $1600. 

20. School buildings are in a deplorable state all over the nation. Nearly 5 
billion dollars will be needed to bring the educational plants into good 


condition. 
wa 


Pamphlets and Other Materials: 

ALLEN, M. M., ROSENBERG, MARTIN; AND FOREMAN, S. I. Social Aware- 
ness in a City High School. New York 19: Bureau of Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway. 1946. 8 pp. Free. An account of an intercultural program in 
the Benjamin Franklin High School in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Write 
to the Bureau for its list of Publications on Intercultural Education. 

Annual Report, 1945. New York: General Education Board, 49 W. 49th Street. 
1946. 136 pp. Reviews projects supported by the General Education Board 
and nature and progress of the projects. 

Annual Report. Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve Univ. 1946. 99 pp. The annual 
report of the various deans and directors, the president, the registrar, and 
the trustees for the academic year, 1945-46. 

Audio-Visual Education in City-School Systems. Viol. XXIV. No. 4. Washington 
6, D. C.: National Education Association. 1946, (December). 42 pp. 25c. As- 
sembled here as the report.of a study of this field are basic facts and figures 
with respect to what has been accomplished already in making audio-visual 
equipment and materials available in city-school systems. Existing trends are 
pointed out, together with many suggestions on what remains to be achieved. 

Better School Homes for Children. Washington 6, D.C.: Association of Childhood 
Education. 1946. 24 pp. 25c. Discusses planning and other phases of the school 
building program. Also presents photographs and floor plans for elementary 
pupils. 

Bibliography of Traffic Safety Materials. Washington 6, D.C.: American Auto- 
mobile Assn. 1946 (November). 10 pp. Mimeo. A classified list of source 
materials with prices indicated. 

BLOSE, D. T.,’and FOSTER, E. M. Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44. 
Washington 25, D.C. Government Printing Office. 1946. 84 pp. 20c. Chapter 
II of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States made by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

BOAK, ARTHUR; SLOSSON, PRESTON; and ANDERSON, H. R. Workbook to 
Accompany World History. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1946. 202 pp. $1.00. 

A workbook showing how to use the authors’ textbook World History to the 
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best advantages. Also accompanied by 12 objective tests (30 pages) covering 
the 12 major divisions of the textbook. 

British Honduras. New York 20: British Information Services. 1946 (October). 
20 pp. Free. Interesting facts about this little-known strip of forest country 


in Central America—little known except for the mahogany which it exports. 
Career for Tomorrow. New London, Conn.: U. 8S. Coast Guard Academy. 1946. 


32 pp. An attractive pictorial booklet about the U.S. Coast Guard. 

Catalog of 16 mm Films. New York: Institutional Cinema Service, Ine. 1560 
Broadway. 1946. 80 pp. Free. Prices, names, and information about a large 
number of 16 mm sound and silent films available for rental through this 
agency. 

CHAMBERS, M. M. Opinions on Gains for. American Education from Wartime 
Armed Service Training. Washington 6, D:C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion. 1946. 87 pp. 50c. A digest of opinions of many experienced persons; also 
includes a selected and annotated bibliography. 

Child Labor. New York 16: National Child Labor Committee. 419 4th Ave. 1946. 
20 pp. An excellent review of the child-labor situation in the first year of 
the war. Another publication of this Committee, Look Before You Leap (19 
pp.), presents the facts high-school pupils need to know before leaving. school 
for employment. Also, Margin of Living (8 pp.) presents plans for improving 
state legislation on child-labor laws. 

Color Television. New York: Columbia Broadcasting System. 1946. 16 pp. CBS pe- 
titions the FCC to adopt engineering standards for color television in the 
ultra-high frequencies and to authorize the operation of convenient color 
television stations, i.e., equal treatment of ultra-high frequency color tele- 
vision and black-and-white television. 

The Control of Atomic Energy. Washington 6, D.C.: National Committee on 
Atomic Information. 1946 (September). 136 pp. 5c or 25c for one year or 
$1.00 for five years. A monthly publication concerning atomic energy. 

Dear Mr. Architect. Baton Rouge, La.: Sue Hefley, Department of Education, State 
Capitol. 1946. 16 pp. The sale price is 15¢ each for copies in quantity of one 
to 99; 10c each for copies in quantity of 100 or more. Payment should not be 
made in stamps. The booklet has been prepared by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. Provision for certain library services 
with recommendation of what constitutes elbow-room for those services, is 
emphasized. 

Did You Ever See a Dream Growing? New York 10: The National Urban League, 
Department of Research and Community Projects, 1133 Broadway. 1946. 32 
pp. An interracial pamphlet using, Gary, Indiana, as its text. Illustrated. 

Discussion Outline on Atomic Energy. Washington 6, D.C.: National Committee 
on Atomic Information. 1946. 8 pp. 10c. A brief under four major headings. 

Distribution Costs in Expanding Markets. Washington 6, D.C.: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. 1946. 32 pp. Emphasizes the need for objective measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of the American distribution system. 

Driver Testing and Training Devices. Washington 6, D.C.: American Automobile 
Assn. 1946. 12 pp. A description of tests and devices available through the 
AAA growing out of its Driver Research Program. 
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The Education of Superior Children. Brooklyn 2, N.Y.: Board of Edycation. 1946. 
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39 pp. Based on comprehensive analysis of research findings and experimental 
study, the publication discusses identifying superior children and their 
characteristics and educational needs. 


Educational and Employment Opportunities for Youth. Washington 25, D.C.: 


Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor. 1946. 15 pp. Free. Mimeo. A report and 
‘recommendations of the Interagency Committee on Youth Employment and 
Education. 


Educational Preparation for Public Administration. Chicago 37: Public Ad- 


ministration Clearing House, 1313 East 60th St. 1946. 19 pp. 10c each, $3 a 
hundred plus transportation. Prepared for veterans and others who wish in- 
formation about academic training in public administration. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress 


Service. 1946. 303 pp. $3.00. Multilithed. This is the sixth edition completely 
revised. There are 374 of the 1381 annotated titles listed that are new. All 
new titles are starred. The format of this edition is planned to maximize 
the flexibility, convenience, and value of this professional service, thereby 
making it a versatile educational tool. This publication, completely revised 
each year and available about August of each year, is designed to serve as 
a complete, continuous source of reliable and serviceable information on cur- 
rently available gratis offerings for the busy educator and film-user. The 
sixth edition contains an article by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Professor of 
Education and Dean of Summer Sessions of the University of Wisconsin. It 
is entitled “Some Case Illustrations of the Use of Free Films.” Reprints 
of this article will be furnished free to any school or other official interested 
in visual education. 


Facts About the Winners. Washington 6, D.C.: American Automobile Assn. 1946. 


20 pp. A report on the 1945 National Pedestrian Protection Contest. 


Film Units for the Study of Intergroup Relationships. Los Angeles, Calif.: Office 


of Los Angeles Co. Supt. of Schools. 1946 (October). 28 pp. Mimeo. Intro- 
ductory units for three series on intergroup relationships, using films as 
major teaching materials. 


Florida. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1946. 38 pp. 20c. 


An address by Claude Pepper and a catalog of the Florida Centennial Exhi- 
bition held in the Library of Congress from March 3, 1945, to June 30, 1945. 
Also contains a number of reproductions. 


Foreign Commerce Handbook. Washington 6, D.C.: Foreign Commerce Depart- 


ment, Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 1946. Approx. 40 pp. 25c. This hand- 
book presents, a list of the leading organizations, governmental and non- 
governmental, which are best qualified to furnish foreign trade information 
and services in connection with all phases of exporting and importing. It 
sets forth the sources of information on specific points under alphabetically 
arranged topical headings. 


Foreign Commerce Policies of the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. Wash- 


ington 6, D.C.: The Chamber. 1946. (August). 32 pp. Contains statements or 
resolutions concerning thirty-eight policies. 
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FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. /n-Service Education. Los Angeles: Office of Los An- 
geles Co, Supt. of Schools. 1946. 7 pp. An annotated booklist. 

Freedom, Justice, Responsibility. New York 16: The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 1946. 43 pp. 10c. A report on an international conference 
in Oxford, England, July 30-August 6, 1946. 

Handbook of Information for Teachers and Other Employees of Chambersburg 
School District. Chambersburg, Pa.: Office of Supt. of Schools. 1946. 48 pp. 
Prepared for the use of teachers and other employees of this school district. 
Well planned and exceptionally useful. 

HERSHEY, JOHN. Hiroshima, Washington 6, D.C.: National Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L St. N.W. 1946. 54 pp. A report of this dramatic 
story from the August 31, 1946, issue of The New Yorker. 

Improving Intergroup Relations in School and Community Life. Wichita, Kan- 
sas: Paul W. Harnly, Director of Secondary Education, Wichita Public 
Schools. This is a study conducted and reported by the Sub-Committee on 
In-Service Education of Teachers which functions under the direction of the 
Commission on Research and Service. 

The Interview in Counseling. Washington 25, D.C.: Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Adm., Dept. of Labor. 1946, 26 pp. 10c. An outline in interviewing pro- 
cedures for use of community advisory centers. 

Looking Forward with the Parma Public Schools, Parma, Ohio: Supt. of Schools. 
1946. 72 pp. Mimeo. A handbook for the administrative, supervisory, and 
teaching staff of this school system for the school year 1946-47. Well planned 
and exceptionally useful. 

Making Home Town Plans Work. New York 17: Crowell-Collier Pub. Co. 1946. 
68 pp. plus check lists and charts. This is the third report on community vet- 
erans programs; the first being Twelve Million Opportunities and the second 
being Home Town Plans; also The G. I.’s and the Colleges. 

Maps of Britain. New York: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
1946. 8 pp. Free. Six pictorial maps showing the counties, the physical make- 
up, the geographical regions, population density, natural resources and agri- 
culture, and industries. 

MAYS, A. B. The Concept of Vocational Education in the Thinking of the Gen- 
eral Educator, 1845-1945. Urbana: University of Illinois. 1946. 107 pp. 75c. 
Presents an organized account of the thinking relative to vocational educa- 
tion in this period—background material essential for an adequate under- 
standing 07 current writings in vocational education. 

McCULLOUGH, J. M. America at the Crossroads. 1946. 12 pp. A series of six 
articles providing a preview of the atomic war of the future—articles re- 
printed from The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Mental Health Analysis. Los Angeles 28: California Test Bureau, 5916 Holly- 
wood Blvd. 25 tests, $1.75 plus transportation, 8c a copy in smaller quanti- 
ties. These lists prepared by l.. P. Thorpe and W. W. Clark are available in 
four levels: Elementary Series, grades 4-8; Intermediate Series, grades 
7-10; Secondary Series, grades 9-college; and Adult Series, adults. They are 
easy to administer, easy to score, and easy to interpret. They are intended 
to assist teachers, parents, and advisers in obtaining a better understanding 








‘ 







of the subtle forces which condition and determine mental health. 

Mexico, The Next Siw Years. New York: National Broadcasting Co. 1946. 24 pp. 
Subscription basis, 6 months for $1.50 and one year for $3.00. The University 
of Chicago Round Table weekly radio discussions. 

Motion Pictures and Slide Films for School Use. Pittsburgh 30, Pa.: School Serv- 
ice Department, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 
1017, 1946. 20 pp. The films, free except for transportation costs, described 
in the catalog cover a wide range of subjects for high-school classes. Several 
of the films listed are new ones, available to schools for the first time. The 
booklet contains recommendations as to the type of class for which each film 
is best suited and suggestions for related supplementary materials to enhance 
each film’s usefulness in the classroom. 

MULAC, M. E. The Game Book. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1946, 400 pp. 
$2.50. This book contains more than six hundred games and hundreds of 
game ideas for parties, special events, and game programs. The directions 
are clear and simply worded. The text is well illustrated with helpful draw- 
ings and diagrams. You will find old and new games. 

NAM Looks at Cartels. New York 20: National Association of Manuufacturers, 
14 West 49th St. 1946. 62 pp. The booklet contains not only the NAM’s 
position on cartels, but also its position on the Intergovernmental Commod- 
ity Agreements, together with the views of some of the principal association 
ofticers. It has a major section devoted to the economic aspects of cartels, 
an objective study prepared by the NAM research department. 

Narcotic Drugs and Atomic Energy. New York 21: American Association for the 
United Nations Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 45 E. 65th 
St. 1946. 14 pp. Single copies—free. Quantity ccpies—$3.00 per hundred. 
This pamphiet shows the analogy between narcotic drug control and atomic 
energy control. Written by Herbert L. May, an outstanding authority in the 
field of international drug control. 

NEWCOMB, COVILLE. The Secret Door. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1946. 
162 pp. $2.50. As a little girl Kate Greenaway discovered what she called 
her “secret door.” It led through room after room to a wonderful, old-fash- 
ioned garden. Kate loved her garden and wanted the world to love it, too. 
But for a long while people paid no heed. They thought her a plain child 
who should do needlework, since her father was a poor engraver and her 
mother was obliged to keep a fancy goods shop. Luckily, Kate’s father al- 
lowed her to go to art school, not as a pupil but as another girl’s companion. 
and the instructor caught sight of her spontaneous drawings. He immedi- 
ately made her a pupil. 

Our Children: Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Assn. 1946. 16 pp. Here 
are the facts concerning the needs of education with emphasis on the teacher 
situation. 

Our Land Resources. Vol. XI. No. 5. New York 19: Building America, 2 W. 45th 

St. 1946 (February). 32 pp. 30c. Subscription rate (October to May), 8 

units, $2.25. An excellent pictorial and word account of this important topic 

for high-school class use, published by the Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development, NEA. ; 
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Our 100 Leading Imports. Washington, D, C.: Foreign Commerce Dept., Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. 1945. 76 pp. 30c. This booklet summarizes, for con- 
venient reference, salient facts about the 100 leading imports of the United 
States. It is an invaluable aid in understanding the composition and sources 
of imports in relation to our domestic production. For each commodity or 
group of related commodities, explanatory data are presented under six 
standard headings. As an appendix, the next 100 most important imports, 
with the value of each in 1940, are listed. 

Our Tulsa Schools, Tulsa, Okla.: Supt. of Schools. 1946. 36 pp. The superintend- 
ent’s annual report for the school year 1945-46. Pictorial. 

Our World Trade During the War, 1939-1945, Washington, D. C.: Foreign Com- 
merce Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 1946. 32 pp. 50c. This book- 
let presents a concise analysis of the unusual trends and characteristes of 
an amazing chapter in the history of United States world trade. It empha- 
sizes the many important changes which took place in the war period, not 
only in the volume of commerce, but in its compusition and distribution, 
factors which may have important bearings on the character of postwar 
trade. 

Pacific-Alaska Flying Clippers. New York 17: Pan American World Airways, 
135 E. 42nd St. 1946. 48 pp. Free. This booklet presents stories of the part 
flying Clippers have played in the history-making events which have occurred 
in the company’s air routes in Alaska, China, and across the Pacific in recent 
years. The collection is presented by Pan American World Airways Educa- 
tional Service to provide for teachers and others a background of some of 
the more intimate details:of international air transport in this area and 
also to provide information about little-known places such as Canton, Wake, 
New Zealand, and the Arctic. This is the second in a series of such stories 
and information, the first being The Flying Clippers in the Southern Amer- 
icas. It is planned that other booklets will follow later with some of the 
stories about operations across the Atlantic, in Africa, and elsewhere. 


PAULSON, BLANCHE. Wellsprings of Action. Chicago: Bureau of Child Study, 
Board of Education. 1946. 59 pp. 25c. A study-guide pamphlet developed 
from student work sheets for use by high-school students in Self-Appraisal 
and Careers classes. 

PETERSON, O. M. The Motion Picture. Chicago: American Library Assn, 1945. 
16 pp. An annotated bibliography of what has been written about motion 
pictures. 

A Plan for the Procurement and Education of Coast Guard Officers. Washington 
25, D. C.: U. S. Coast Guard. 1946. 57 pp. A report of a study showing im- 
proved methods of selecting candidates for officer training. Outlines the war- 
time program of. training. 

Plant Trees! Washington, D. C. The American Forestry Assn., 919 Seventeenth 
St. N.W. 1946. 4 pp. Free. The field planting of young coniferous trees pic- 
tured step by step. Illustrated. 


POLISHBOOK, W. M., BEIGHEY, CLYDE; and WHELAND, H. E. Workbook to 
Accompany Elements of General Business. Part I. Boston: Ginn and Co. 1945. 
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172 pp. 60c. Contains 105 exercises and 12 objective tests covering the first 
13 chapters of the basic text by the same authors. 

Postwar Needs of Education in Hawaii. Honolulu: Dept. of Public Instruction. 
1945. 69 pp. Discusses the general requirements necessary in order to provide 
Hawaii with the best possible provisions for meeting her educational needs. 


POTTER, NORMAN, and KONICEK, WILLIAM. Fundamentals of Aviation. 
Binghamton, N. Y.: Link Aviation Devices, Inc. 1946. 111 pp. $1.00. A gen- 
eral outline of an elementary course in aviation for high-school students. 

The Power of Print. Newark 2, N. J.: Newark Public Library, John B. Kaiser, 
Director. 1946. 48 pp. A 4-year report of the library and its branches to the 
municipal legislative bodies of Newark written in popular and appealing 
style. Humorously illustrated. 


PRESTON, H. S. Use of Audio-Visual Materials Toward International Under- 
standing. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1946. 178 
pp. $1.25. The report of a conference sponsored jointly by the American 
Council on Education and the Film Council of America, June 14-15, 1946. 


Prevent World War III, No. 16. New York 22: Society for the Prevention of 
World War III, Inc., 515 Madison Ave. 1946. (August-September). 32 pp. 
A group of articles about this problem of insuring world peace. 

Proceedings of the World Congress on Air Age Education. New York 17: Air- 
Age Education Research, 80 E. 42nd St. 1946 (December). 115 pp. $1.00. 
Contains addresses, resolutions, and committee reports given during this 
Congress. Illustrated. Also contains names and addresses of committee or- 
ganization, committee leaders, consultants, and participating colleges and 
universities, department of educations, organization, and foreign countries 
as well as a roster of members of the Congress. 

Profit and Loss in the Enterprise System. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1946. 48 pp. Chapter IX of the forthcoming book The American Individual 
Enterprise System to be published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. This 
chapter and book is the result of the work of the Economic Principles Com- 
mission appointed by the National Association of Manufacturers to study 
the American economic systems. 

Progress Reports to Membership. Columbia, Mo.: Public Relations Committee, 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 1946. 32 pp. An interesting and informative 
pictorial presentation showing the results of organized co-operation among 
teachers. All the teachers of this state working together have made possible 
these achievements. 

Public Health. Vol. XI. No. 6. New York 19: Building America, 2 W. 45th St. 
1946 (March). 32 pp. 30c. Subscription rate (October to May) 8 units, $2.25. 
An excellent pictorial and word account of this important subject for high- 
school class use, published by the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, NEA. 

Public Relations for Rural and Village Teachers. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Documents. 1946. 54 pp. 15c. Discusses ways and means whereby rural 
school teachers can most effectively interpret the school to the people and 
make the general public a partner in the community’s educational program. 
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Publications available through the American Cancer Society, 350 Fifth Ave., 


New York 1. A Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education composed 
of the National Educational Association and American Medical Association 
meeting at Chicago, May 14, 15, and 16, 1946, adopted the following state- 
ment. 

Cancer control is a major health problem in the United States. As such, it 
merits attention not only in programs of research, but also in programs of 
education. Instruction concerning the nature of cancer and known methods 
of prevention and control should be included in the high-school course of 
study, along with other important health problems facing the American 
people today. High-school students are interested in such information. Sci- 
entific facts should be taught to them so that fears may be allayed, intelli- 
gent action as future adults be promoted, and families favorably influenced 
by the information which students relay to adult relatives. 

Building a Cancer Control. 11 pp. mimeo, 

Cancer, A Challenge to Youth. 16 pp. 

Cancer, A Manual for High-School Teachers. 83 pp. 

Cancer, A Study for Laymen. 126 pp. 

Cancer and Its Care. 48 pp. 

Cancer Control is a Major Health Problem. 

Cancer Facts for Women. 6 pp. 

Cancer is a Man-Killer! 6 pp. 

Cancer of the Breast. 16 pp. 

Cancer of the Digestive Tract. 12 pp. 

Cancer of the Rectum. 12 pp. 

The Big 3. 12 pp. 

Cancer Control Bibliography. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Changing of the Guard, 16 pp. 

Film List. 

Four Steps in the Development of a Cancer Control School Program. 11 pp. 
mimeo, 

Health Heroes (Marie Curie) 32 pp. 

Hospital Service Program, 32 pp. 

How Your Doctor Detects Cancer, 16 pp. 

Notes of Hope. 

Opinion. 

Progress in Cancer Control. 

Seven Life Savers. 2 pp. 

Sia Lives Can Be Saved Every Hour. 4 pp. 

Study Outlines in Cancer Control. 

Who, What, Why, Where, When of Cancer. 16 pp. 

Witch Doctors Can’t Cure Cancer, 4 pp. 

Youth Looks at Cancer. 56 pp. 

Value of Research With Animals. 8 pp. 


Publications produced under the editorship of Maurice F. Seay and available 


through the Bureau of School Services, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, at the indicated prices: 
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Art Education in the Junior High School by E. W. Rannells. 1946. 127 pp. 

50c. A study of general objectives for art education in the junior high. 

Proceedings Twenty-Second Annual Educational Conference and Eleventh 

Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools, 1946. 151 pp. 50c. 

What About Our Schools in Henderson City and County, Kentucky? 1948. 

42 pp. 50c. A local adaptation of a state-wide report on education. 
Publications available through the California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., 

Los Angeles 28, Calif. These are all available free upon request except the 

last three. These are available at the price indicated following the title. 

No. 1. How Tests Can Improve Your Schools, (1944 Revision) 

No. 2. How to Select Tests (1944 Revision) 

No. 3. How To Conduct a Survey (1944 Revision) 

No. 4. Administrative Use of Survey Results (1944 Revision) 

No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Results (1944 Revision) 

No. 6. Basic Testing Program. 

No. 7. Conducting High-School Guidance Programs 

No. 8. Planning the Elementary School Testing Program 

No. 9. Identifying the Difficulties in Learning Arithmetic 

No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Program 

No. 11. Appraising Personality and Social Adjustment. 

No. 12 Use of Tests and Inventories in Vocational Guidance and Rehabil- 








itation 
No, 13. Use of Standardized Tests in Correctional Institutions 
No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence Tests 
No. 15. Vocational Guidance for Junior and Senior High School Pupils 
No. 16. Guiding Child and Adolescent Development in the Modern School 
Educational Reports 
Report A. The Three-R’s Save a School System 
Report B. A New Type Mental Test Solves Persistent Educational Problems 
Report C. Teachers and Students Improve Their Mental Health 
Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals Test Results in High Schools 





Industrial Bulletins 
No, 1. How To Use Employment Tests. 50c 
No. 2. Selecting Draftsmen and Blueprint Readers. 25c 
No. 3. Selecting Clerical Workers. 25c 

Publications prepared by the Department of State, U.S.A., and released during 
1946. Available through the Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 
the indicated prices. 
Activities of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Co-operation. 45 pp. lic. A brief description of projects undertaken by this 


committee. 
Building a New World Economy. 10 pp. Describes ways through which this 


is being done. 

Fundamentals of U.S. Trade Policy by Clair Wilcox. 14 pp. 

The International Control of Atomic Energy. 195 pp. 30c. A collection of 
six volumes to furnish information useful for understanding. 
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Occupation of Japan. 173 pp. 35c each. A description of policy and progress. 
Private Enterprise in the Development of the Americas. 14 pp. 10c. An ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Braden. 
Report of the Mission on Japanese Combines. 240 pp. 75c. Contains analytical 
and technical data. 
Report of the U. 8. Educational Mission to Germany. 64 pp. 15c. A report of 
the Educational Commission of the Secretary of War. 
Report of the U. S. Educational Mission to Japan. 68 pp. lic. A report of 
the Educational Commission to Japan to General McArthur. 
Report of the U. 8. National Commission for UNESCO. 27 pp. 10c. The re- 
port of a four-day meeting which was held in Washington, D. C., September 
23-26, 1946. 
Report of the West Indian Conference. Reports the second session on ‘the 
conference, February 21-March 13, 1946. 
Report on the Paris Peace Conference. 14 pp. 5c. An address by the Secre- 
tary of State. 
The Textile Mission to Japan. 49 pp. lic. A report to the War Department 
and the Department of State following a study of approximately 85 textile 
plants in Japan. 
Trial of Japanese War Criminals. 104 pp. 20c. Official documents. 
United States and Italy. 246 pp. 65c. Documentary records. 
United States Economic Policy Toward Germany. 129 pp. 40c. 

Publication available through the Department of Public Services, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis 15, Minn. : 
A Day With Wide-Awakes—a classroom poster (25x38 in.) 
Eat and Grow—a primary booklet (16 pp. 8x10 in.) 
Food Then and Now—an intermediate booklet (24 pp. 8x10 in.) 
Health Is Not Just Luck—a classroom poster (25x38 in.) 
Letters to Tony—an intermediate booklet (32 pp. 8x10 in.) 
Manual for Teachers—a manual for elementary teachers 
Mother Hubbard's Cupboard—a classroom poster (25x38 in.) 
Nutrition Education. (16 pp. 84x11 in.). An administrator’s handbook de- 
signed for school and community use. 
Nutrition Guide. 16 pp. An attractively illustrated account of the foods 
needed for a healthy body. 
The Nutrition News Eachange. Sent regularly on request to teachers. 
Parents’ Folder, Contains seven check charts (814x10 in.) 
Working and Playing. (20 pp. 8x10 in.). A primary booklet. 

Publication by the Hall and McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III, 
of their new issues of the Octavo Series: 
No. 1639 Panis Angelicus by Cesar Franck. 8 pp. 16c 
No, 2085 Hush-a-bye by H. F. Pohlman. 4 pp. 15c 
No. 2086 Ah, Love, But a Day by H. F. Pohlman. 6 pp. 16c 
No. 2087 J Love Little Willie arranged by H. R. Wilson. 10 pp. 20¢ © 
No, 2088 Slumber by Jules Benedict. 8 pp. 16c 
No. 2540 Father, Forgive Them by F. W. Graf. 6 pp. 16c 
No. 2541 Treble Choir Responses by Ruth Heller. 18 pp. 16c 
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DEVELOPING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


560 pp., $3.50 J. Paul Leonard 


An outstanding book on educational theory and practice. Traces the 
development of the secondary curriculum and makes specific sug- 
gestions for its improvement. The approach is socio-psychological, 
with emphasis on the needs of present-day students. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue New York 16 
STM LM SUS LS MIME nL eu 


No. 2542 When I View the Mother by A. O. Anderson. 6 pp. 16¢ 
No. 2543 An Easter Canticle by A. E. Dawson 8 pp. 20c 
Now Thank We all Our God by Johann Cruger. 7 pp. 18c 








Publications which may be obtained free on application to the Information and 
Publications Office, The Library of Congress, Washington ‘25, D.C.: 

Catalog of the Fourth National Exhibition of Prints Made During the Cur- 
rent Year. 31 pp. 

A Few Notes, etc. wpon the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 8 pp. 

Library of Congress Records, a New Era of World Progress. 4 pp. 
Tincoln Collections in the Library of Congress. 12 pp. 

Magna Carta. 16 pp. Deals with the history of the Lincoln Cathedral copy 
of the great charter now on exhibition in the Library of Congress. 
Problems Facing the Library of Congress. 4 pp. 

The Reorganization of the Library of Congress. 1539-1044 36 pp. 

Publications of the National Education Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., and available at the indicated prices with the usual NEA 
discount for quantity orders: 

Education for Legislation. 1946 (August). 20 pp. 15c. A revicw of the 13 
Federal school legislative policies — at the 1946 Representative As- 
sembly in Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Safety Education for Teachers. 1946. 62 pp. 30c. Suggestions for college 
administrators in developing a safety program as a part of teacher educa- 
tion. 

Salary Schedule in Colleges for Teacher Education, 1945-46. 1946. 35 pp. 
l5c. Indicates the practice now veing followed and some of the improve- 
ments that are urgently needed. 

School Finance Goals. 1946 (October). 44 pp. 25c. An array of recommenda- 
tions for financing schools, derived from an investigation of school finance 
practices and a consideration of the extent to which these practices are 
being successful. 

§chools Marks and Promotions, 1946. (November). 23 pp. 15c. A discussion 
pamphlet produced by the NEA Research Division and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

Teacher Rating. 1946, 24 pp. lic. A discussion pamphlet produced co-opera- 
tively by the NEA Research Division and the Department of Classroom 


Teachers. 
Studies of Descriptive Cataloging. 48 pp. 
The United States Quarterly Book List. 16 pp. 

Publications available from the New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., and published in 1946. Each of these publications contains source 
reference for charts, maps, exhibits, films, slides and filmslides, publications, 


and recordings. 
China, compiled by Lili Heimers. 12 pp. 25c. Mimeo. 
‘Economic Geography Products, Part 1 (27 pp.) and Part II (62 pp.). $1.00 
each. Mimeo. Compiled by Carol Collins. 
Free Teaching Aids. No, 1., compiled by Lili Heimers. 29 pp. 50c. Mimeo. 
Russia, compiled by Lili Heimers. 9 pp. 25c. Mimeo. 

Publications of the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., New York 
16. Each 32 pages and selling at 10c each. 
Cushman, R. E., Keep Our Press Free. Discusses the private threats to the 


independence of the press. 
Gruenberg, B. C. How Can We Teach About Sex? Discusses the many phases 


of this important problem. 
Springarn, J. H. Radio is Yours. Important facts about the radio that every- 
one should know. Suggests ways for improving it. 

Thorman, George, Toward Mental Health. This initiates a campaign to edu- 
cate the American public to a sound and sympathetic approach toward 


mental health. 

Publications of the U. S. Office of Education and available through the Supt. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C., at the indicated prices. 
Education in Columbia by John H. Furbay. 1946, 111 pp. 25c 
Education in Costa Rica by John H. Furbay. 1946. 62 pp. 15c. 
Educational Directory: Part I “Federal, State, and County Education Of- 
ficers,” (65 pp. 15c); Part II “City School Officers,” (64 pp. 15); Part III 
“Colleges and Universities,” (125 pp. 20c); and Part IV “Educational As- 
sociations and Directories,” (52 pp. 15¢). Each is a directory of the informa- 
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THREE NEW STANDARD TESTS (1946-1947) 


TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOL ENTRANTS 

(An excellent guidance aid) 
HEALTH EDUCATION TEST—Grades 7-12 and College 

(A real measurement of health objectives) 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEST—Grades 7-9 
Measures the objectives in this important subject. 

Specimen Set-—HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TESTS $1.00 
Specimen Set—APTITUDE TESTS (HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE) . 2.09 
Specimen Set-—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TESTS 1.00 
Send for Catalog 


Acorn Publishing Company 
Rockville Centre, New York 

















Has your Student Council SPANISH and SOUTH 
affiliated with the AMERICAN BOOKS 


National Association of The best of the literature of the 
Spanish Speaking countries. Send 


Student Councils? for our lists. Discounts to teach- 


If not, fill out the blank on the last ers. 

page and mail it and your fee immedi- 

ately. You will receive by return mail SPANISH LITERARY SERVICE 

three Student Council Handbooks plus 
’ two subscriptions to STUDENT LIFE 


Box 70-B, Canal Station, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


























tion as indicated in the sub-titles. 


Publications of the U. 8. Maritime Commission, Division of Information, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. Free. 
America Builds Ships. 1940. 62 pp. The program of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 

American World Traders. 1946. 24 pp. Pictures and statistics of new ships 
for the Merchant Marine. 

Map of Essential U. 8. Foreign Trade Routes. Size 24x48” in color. April, 
1946. 

Merchant Marine for Trade and Defense. 1946. 76 pp. Presents excellent 
information on the history, present operation, and problems of our merchant 
shipping. Atttactively illustrated. 

Pictures (814x11 in.). Interestingly depicting activities of our Merchant 
Marine, 23 in number. ; 

U. S. Merchant Marie Cadet Corps and Its Academy at Kings Point. 1946. 
67 pp. Information for youths interested in a career as an officer in the U. S 
Merchant Marines. Interestingly illustrated. 

What Shall We Do With Our Merchant Fleet? 1946. 44 pp. One of the GI 
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Roundtable series prepared by the American Historical Association for use 
in the educational and informational programs of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 

The Railroad. Chicago 4: The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway System, 
Railway Exchange, 80 E. Jackson Blvd. 1946. 36 pp. Interesting information 
about railroads, illustrated. Included with the booklet is the Teacher’s Guide, 
which is sent with the booklet to the teacher. 

Report of the Director General to the Council for the Period 1 January 1496 to 
31 March 1946. Washington 6, D. C. United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 1946. 135 pp. A report on the activities of UNRRA’s 
first year. . 

Report of the First National Conference on Citizenship. Washington 6, D.C.: 
National Education Assn. 1946. 114 pp. 50c; usual NEA quantity discounts. 
A report of this conference in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sponsored by the 
NEA and called, planned, and directed by the National Citizenship Com- 
mittee with the advice and co-operation of the U.S. Department of Justice 
and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

A Report on Public Welfare. Louisville 2: Committee for Kentucky, 1106 Repub- 
lic Bldg. 1946. 32 pp. Present the facts concerning welfare conditions in this 
state. 

Retailers’ Guide On-the-Job Training for Veterans. Washington 6, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Retail Federation, 1647 K St. N.W. 1946. Discusses what training on- 
the-job is and what the employer and the veteran does. Based on GI Bill of 
Rights. 

The Role of Prices and Price Determination. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1946. 50 pp. Chapter X of the forthcoming book The American Individual 
Enterprise System to be published by McGraw-Hill Book Company. This 
chapter and book is the result of the work of the Economic Principles Com- 
mission appointed by the National Association of Manufacturers to study the 
American economic system. 


ROODY, SARAH I. Plot Completion Test. Chicago: W. Wilbur Hatfield. 211 W. 
68th St. 1946. 8 pp. In lots of 25 or more 6 cents each, sample set, lic. A 
test presenting ten life situations in story form with five endings for each 
from which the student must distinguish between the ending that would be 
likely to occur as the natural outcomes of the given situation and those that 
either evade the question or offer some improbable solution. The purpose of 
the test is to analyze the students’ attitude toward fictitious situations and, 
indirectly, by implication, toward his own life problems. An 8-page teachers’ 
manual has been prepared to accompany the test. 

SCHAUL, M. W. The Job Hunter’s Handbook. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1946. 64 pp. Gives aids concerning where and how to find a job. 


Scholarships by Westinghouse. Pittsburgh 30, Pa.: School Service Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017. 1946. 16 pp. Free. 
The booklet describes five scholarship competitions open to high-school sen- 
iors showing aptitude in science, engineering, and farm management. It 
contains complete information on each competition including awards, eligi- 
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OLIVER J. LEE, Ph.D. 
Beyond Yonder 


An authoritative popularization of scientific knowledge by an eminent 
astronomer. “Deserves wide recognition.”—Jnl. of Franklin Institute 





ROY E. HARLAN, JR. 
Strategic Debating 


For high school debaters by the winner of over 150 interscholastic and 
intercollegiate debates. 


ALBERT B. DONWORTH 
The Reason Why Columbus Sailed 


Valuable material for classroom discussion is provided by th’s provocative 
interpretation. “, . . Well worth reading.”—Boston Post $2.00 


GEORGE W. CURRIE, Ph.D. 
Essentials of General and Scientific 
Latin 





For ingh school students and college beginners in the study of pharmacy, 
nursing, biology and pre-medical courses. $1.25 


oe es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Use this COUPON © ame eee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee 


CHAPMAN & GRIMES, INC. 


30-E Winchester St., Boston 16, Mass. 





I enclose $_........_........ Please send me: 


copies BEYOND YONDER 
... copies STRATEGIC DEBATING 
copies THE REASON WHY COLUMBUS SAILED 
...copies ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL AND SCIENTIFIC LATIN 


(Please Print) 
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bility, selection of winners, conditions of the awards, and method of entry. 
Additional literature available to teachers for distribution to interested stu- 
dents is listed. 


School Sound Systems. Washington 4, D. C. Radio Manufacturers Assn, 1946. 
32 pp. An intensive study just completed by the Joint Committee on Stand- 
ards for School Audio Equipment—a committee formed two years ago at the 
invitation of the U. S. Office of Education for the continuing study of school 
audio-equipment needs. This booklet presents the best thinking of both the 
manufacturers and the educators who worked on this project. It is a guide 
to the planning, selection, installation, and utilization of varied types of 
classroom equipment and central radio-sound systems. 


SHARPE, R. T., Chairman. Financial Assistance for College Students. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1946. 126 pp. $1.00. This study 
deals with the administration of aid on the undergraduate level. Policies 
and practices which the committee feels are sound and desirable are sug- 
gested. 

SMITH, H. L.; DUGDALE, KATHLEEN; STEELE, B. F.; and McELHINNEY, 
R. S. One Hundred Fifty Years of Grammar Textbooks. Bloomington: 
Division of Research, Indiana University. 1946 (November). 199 pp. 50c. 
Based on a study of 27 representative grammar books of this period, the 
authors discuss purposes for which the book was published, the physical 
make-up of the book, the introductory and supplementary content, the 
subject matter content, and methods advocated in these books. It is an 
excellent review and presents a general over-all picture of trends as they 
arose and declined during this period of time. 


SWISHER, EARL, Editor. Pacific Islands. Boulder: The Institute of Asiatic 
Affairs, University of Colorado. 1946. 50 pp. Lectures and discussions which 
made up a conference on this topic held July 30, 31, and August 1 and 2, 
1946. 


SULLIVAN, FE. T., CLARK, W. W. and TIEGS, E. W. California Test of Mental 
Maturity. Los Angeles 28: California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd. A 
comprehensive series of diagnostic intelligence tests, including the entire 
range of age and grades. 

Taking Thought for Tommorow. Charlottesville: Extension Div., University of 
Virginia. 1946. 8 pp. Free. One of the new Dominion Series relating to how 
a county found a way to use its timber and have it too. 

Teaching Aids Catalogue. Pittsburgh 30, Pa.: School Service Dept., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 1946. 14 pp. Free. Designed primar- 
ily for grades 7 through 12, the new and revised educational materials listed 
in the catalogue include booklet, charts, motion pictures and slidefilms for 
a variety of classes. Some of the hooklets may be obtained in quantities for 
distribution to students. Teachers will be interested in others as desk copies. 

Texas. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1946. 60 pp. 30c. Introductory 


remarks by Luther H. Evans and an address by Luther A. Johnson on Texas 
as well as a catalogue of the Texas Centennial Exhibition held December 15. 
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COLLETTE—CROSS—STAUFFER 
r Within the Americas; Beyond 
the Seas 


New Unique new anthologies for the carly high- 
school years to promote better understanding. 


Vtles BROENING-McGREGOR-KOOS-KEFAUVER 


Best-liked Literature 


BOOK THREE 
Much new material. Reading on the 9th gr. level. 
English BURNETT-SLATKIN 
American Authors Today 
48 outstanding authors. For later high-school 
years. 


e Ginn and Company 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 











1945, to April 15, 1946, in the Library of Congress. Also contains a number 
of reproductions. 


SUERKEN, E. H. Find Your Vocation. Cynthiana, Kentucky: Hobson Book Press. 
1946, 135 pp. 75e. Lists qualifications necessary for success and happiness in 
160 vocations, trades, and professions. 

This Shrinking World, Indianapolis, Indiana: The George F. Cram Co., Ine. 
1946. 16 pp. Free. Includes three articles: “Global Perspective of One World,” 
“Education for One World,” and “Education for World Citizenship.” 


UNESCO: A Provisional Program, Was'\ington 25, D. C.: Department of State, 
1946 (October). 68 pp. Mimeo. An informal summary and discussion of the 
projects contained in the program advanced by the Preparatory Commission 
for consideration at the first meeting of the General Conference at UNESCO 
in Paris, November, 1946. 


United States Government Manual—1947. First Edition. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1947. 724 pp. $1.00. The official handbook of our Fed- 
eral government. The Manual contains sections descriptive of every agency 
of the Federal government in the legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 
It includes sections relation to quasi-official agencies and public international 
organizations. Appendix A outlines the legislative background of Federal 
agencies abolished, transferred, or terminated subseqeunt to March 4, 1933. 
It is designed to provide authoritative information on each government 
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agency to the officials of other Federal agencies; to new Federal officials; 
to officials and employees of the several states; and to the general public in- 
terested in obtaining such information. Appendix A is of particular value 
to students and those conducting research projects relating to the govern- 
ment of the United States. It contains the names of the senators and repre- 
sentatives of the Eightieth Congress with information as to the party affili- 
ation and district and state representing. 

United We Play. Philadelphia 23, Pa.: The American Red Cross, Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Chapter, 511 N, Broad St. 1946. 40 pp. This bulletin, issued by 
the Junior Red Cross, explores practical ways and means for promoting 
democratic purposes in the play program. Teachers and counselors interested 
in unity of thinking and action that leads to the removal of racial, religious, 
social, and economic differences, will find helpful suggestions in this pam- 
phlet. 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau. 1946. 
4 pp. This scale by E. A. Doll has been developed over a period of years 
at the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. The scale provides an out- 
line of detailed performances in respect to which children show progressive 
capacity for looking after themselves and for participating in those activ- 
ities which lead toward ultimate independence of adults. It is composed of 
117 items arranged scientifically in order of performance levels with a score 
of 105 representing an average adult score at 25 years of age with above 
105 indicating a superior adult percentile standing. A Manual of Directions 


(1947 32 pp.) is provided for use with the scale. 


Visiting Teacher Services. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1946. 14 


pp. 5c. A report of a conference called by the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

The Wealth of the Other Americas. New York: Pan American World Airways. 
1945. 40 pp. Pictorial and factual information by countries, illustrated in 
colors. 

What Does America Think? New York 17: Junior Achievement Inc., 345 Madi- 
son Ave. 1946. 32 pp. Explains the aims and objectives of Junior Achieve- 


ment. 
What Is the Discussion Leader’s Job? Washington 6, D. C.: National Committee 


on Atomic Information, 1749 L St. N.W. A limited number of copies of this 
guide may be secured free of charge; bulk orders of 25 or over at 6 cents 
per copy. This discussion guide prepared by the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture discusses some of the principles on which the procedures of successful 
discussion groups are based. Here are helpful aids on the technique of group 
discussion. 

What Teachers See. New York: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 1946. 36 pp. Helps for 
teachers to visualize the signs of good health. 

WHITFORD, W. G. What is Art and Why Should It Be in the School Curricu- 
lum? New York: The Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth Ave. 1946. 9 pp. Shows 
how through a balanced approach to art education the lives of pupils may 


be enriched. 
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Self-Appraisal and Guidance Programs 
require the determination of aptitudes 


Artistic: Lewerens Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art 
‘art 
Test 1. Proportion 
Test 2. Originality 


Part II 
Test 3. Observation 
Test 4. Subject-Matter 
Test 5. Proportion 


Part Ill 
Tests 6-8. Analysis of Perspective 
Test 9. Color Recognition 
Mechanical: MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 

Prognostic Test of Mechanical Abilities 
Survey of Mechanical Insight 
Survey of Object Visualization 
Survey of Space Relations Ability 


Mathematical: Lee Test of Geometric Aptitude 


Write for Bulletin No. 15. “Vocational Guidance for Junior and Senior High 
School Students” 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollvwood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 


o 


















Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual. Madison: State Reading Circle Board, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction. 1946. 191 pp. A list of books, regulations, diplo- 
mas and seals, certificates promoting of reading circle activities, etc., as 
aids to developing and promoting reading circles in the public schools of 
Wisconsin for the school year 1946-47. 

WRIGHTSTONE, J. W., and O’TOOLE, C. E. Prognostic Test 0’ Mechanical 
Abilities. Form A. Los Angeles 28: California Test Bureau. Assigned for use 
with pupils in the 7th through the 12th grades or as a screening test in in- 
dustry. 

Your Community Advisory Center for Veterans and Others. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Restraining and Re-employment Adm., Dept. of Labor. 1946. 40 pp. A 
step by step guide for establishing a community advisory center. 

Your Community and Its Young People. Washington 25, D. C.: Children’s Bu- 

reau, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 1946. 32 pp. Free. An excellent booklet for dis- 

cussion groups and agencies interested in the employment and educational 
opportunities of youth prepared by the Interagency Committee on Youth 

Employment and Education. 
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ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1947-48 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
Nationa! Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


“APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of _. 





Name of School 


Address for Student Life* : woe EET eset. eae 


Stree? City or Town Zone 4 State 





Name of Sponsor of Student Council 


. Address for Student Life* -....... Pate kA eS ME Bani NEM ee see 


Street City or Town Zone State 

Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. Two handbooks, The Studenr 
Council in the Secondary School, and Student Councils Co-Operate, 
will also be mailed on receipt of your membership dues. A third hand- 
book will be published and sent to all members next fall. 


L (large)—1,000 or larger... Daleiaroe 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 00... 4.00 
S (small)—less than 300 .. EES Rae te 


Enroll now and membership will be paid up until June 30, 1948. 
School Enrollment this year... 
Membership fee enclosed... 


Cn Ee BUST Ba We RR Principal 





“Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 
of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council until June 30, 


1948. Enroll now. 





When writing advertisers, mention the BuLtetin. 














